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Strain of wartime operation has been hard on many floor 
drives. If they are badly worn, they can waste a lot of 
power. Whether you need new ones for this reason, or 


because your post-war machine modernization calls for 


higher speeds, remember we make all types and that 


they are especially designed for paper machines. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 








improve the perfor- 


mance of your beaters 
AND CUT COSTS 


‘.. ~ FROCKWOOD 
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Special three-bearing-motor wide Rockwood 


he SIN rs 
OF :* a rs] —_ motor bases with beater motors at The Cham- 


= pion Paper and Fibre Co., Pasadena, Texas. 


V-belts, too, do betier worr ani 
last longer with Rockwood 


Drives. V-belts are subject to the 
same laws as flat belts. They, too, 
stretch in service, which elonga- 
tion causes them to slip — and 
then to harden and glaze. When 
V-belts are used with Rockwood 
automatic tension control bases, 
they often last twice as long 
Use these fine bases with al! your 


V-be't and flat belt drives. 


In almost every paper mill where one or more 
Rockwood Drives are first installed on trial, 
and plant engineers then take time to carefully 
check results, the automatic belt tightening 
motor base soon becomes accepted mill prac- 
tice. When mill engineers see how simply the 
Rockwood pivoted motor Drive takes up belt 





stretch, and how the belt tightness a 
matically matches each load change, it is 
ous why the driven machine operates bet 
and at more dependable speeds. 

Belt life—V-belt or flat—is increased, ¢ 
narily doubled. Never before has a belt dit 
from electric motor to driven machine been # 
soundly engineered; that is the reason so ™ 


paper mill engineers are installing them. W 
us about your drives today for better m™ 
operation tomorrow. 


ROCKWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS i ee 


Specialists in Power y Laquipment Since 1884 
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No. 3 PUBLISHED BY DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY * CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Paper Mill Sites HIGH LIGHTS: 

New iaeceibita es The earliest paper mill in New 
Hampshire is believed to have 

been established at Keene in 

1792, but no authentic informa- 





tion regarding it is available. 





New Hampshire pioneered in the 
manufacture of high grade sul- 
phite pulp, and is still a leader in 
quality, although it has not 
ranked high on a quantity basis. 
In the production of paper it 
ranks 19th, making a variety of 








papers ranging from tissues to 
boards. It also contains one of the 
leading converting plants making 








Penacook, Nes : gummed and coated papers. 


Hennikes west Hopkinton 


—— ! New Hampshire has 30 paper 
Berninglone %G8| mills and 6 pulp mills; 28 Four- 
. driniers, 13 cylinder machines 
and 60 wet machines. 





The total paper production in 
1939 amounted to 166,211 tons, 
wrapping and tissue comprised 





the principal products. 











Map copyright by L. D. Post, Inc., New York. American Map Co., N.Y. 


: Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 
RALPH E. BRIGGS Sales Manager 


BRADFORD WEST . WILLIAM N. CONNOR Jr L. H. BREYFOGLE CHAS. E. BERTSCHY W. L.. CAMPBELL BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. Ltd. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. ° CANTON, MASS. * KALAMAZOO, MICH. © MILWAUKEE, WIS. © SAVANNAH, GA. ° PACIFIC COAST 
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SPEEDING UP mill yard movement 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


EN after the logs are in the yard, a 

transportation problem still exists 
... and a “Caterpillar” tractor with an 
ingenious Trackson “Traxcavator” arm 
attachment offers a speedy and economi- 
cal way of handling them. 

Efficient operation of tractors and 
trucks, as well as mill machinery, is 
largely a matter of effective lubrication. 
Experienced operators use Texaco. 

Texaco Marfak, for example, provides 
a tough, adhesive film that cushions chas- 
sis bearings against road shocks and 
protects them against road splash. This 
unusual product provides ideal film lubri- 
cation inside a bearing, yet maintains its 
original consistency at the outer edges... 





sealing itself in, sealing out grit and water. 

For wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty. It stays in the bearings — 
assuring safer braking. No seasonal 
change is required. 

For high-speed ball and roller bearings 
in electric motors and other equipment, 
use Texaco Regal Starfak. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- 
tive in service they are definitely preferred 
in many fields, a few of which are listed 
at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 


combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. §. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 
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TAKES ON NEW TASKS 


Plain, old-fashioned Bicarbonate of Soda 
is an amazingly versatile chemical prod- 
uct. Household remedy for many common 
ills .. . key ingredient for dozens of phar- 
maceuticals . . . basic in baking powder and 
millers’ choice for self-rising flour —“‘bi- 
carb” plays its homely, useful roles. 
“Bi-carb” is just as essential in hun- 
dreds of industrial operations . .. is the 
active ingredient in several types of fire 


fighting equipment... helps tan leather... 


prevents sap stain in lumber . . . performs 
importantly in the production of plastics, 
sponge rubber and in heat-treatment of 
special steels . . . neutralizes acids and re- 
moves caustic. 

Through Mathieson Research, “bi-carb” 
assumes great new importance in the tex- 
tile industry. Commercially developed, 


Mathieson’s new process for removing 
caustic with “bi-carb” speeds up produc- 
tion, lowers cost, eliminates acid’s disad- 
vantages ... removes caustic by changing 
it into sodium carbonate (soda ash). 
The Mathieson Research and Technical 
Staffs are also applying “bi-carb” experi- 
ence to certain phases of the paper indus- 
try. Perhaps their accumulated knowledge 
of “bi-carb’s” versatility may hold impor- 
tant meaning for you—may bring to light 
possibilities you haven’t thought of. Co- 
operation means progress for all. 


athieson 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CLES 
« agit) BICARBONATE OF SODA. 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA. 
DRY ICE. 






-« CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH.. 
-H TH PRODUCTS.... 


_ CARBONIC GAS....SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS.... 


- LIQUID CHLORINE... CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS....SYNTHETIC SALT 
SODIUM METHYLATE 
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IT TAKES yp ae 


FOR SMOOTH PAPER 


@ SMOOTH, POSITIVE POWER... power that doesn’t 
hesitate ...is a vital necessity in a paper mill. A 
slip . . . a fraction of a second pause in the flow of 
power... and a torn sheet may result . . . the coating 
of the paper may be uneven or rough. 





@ THERE’S A WAY to avoid those 
“power pauses.” Power transmitted by 
Baldwin-Rex roller chain belts never 
slips . . . never falters. This finishing 
machine, for example, takes advantage 
of the positive grip of Baldwin-Rex 
chain on sprocket teeth to assure smooth 
power transmission. 





@ LOOK AT THIS DRIVE DESIGN diagram. It shows 
how Baldwin-Rex transmits smooth-flowing power 
to the rolls. Baldwin-Rex chain belts are the ideal 
drive for the paper and pulp industry. They’re 
highly shock absorbent, are not adversely affected 
by dust or grease, never slip and are equally efficient 
on long or short centers. Installation is simple. 











For catalogs on Baldwin-Rex roller chain belts or 
competent information on your specific drive problems, 
write BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH Division of CHAIN 
BELT COMPANY, 367 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, 
Mass., or call your local Baldwin-Rex representative. 


"REX ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 


Boldwin-Duckworth Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts * Rex Chain Belt and Transmission Division, Rex Conveyor and Process Equipment Division, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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The new Philco “Thirty”’, 
with 30% longer life, is iden- 
tified by its distinctive red top. 











Consistently through the years, users of PHILCO Storage Batteries — both 
. motive power and stationary types—have been first to get the major develop- 
ments contributing to high capacity, greater efficiency, longer life, lower 
cost. Newest Philco first in industrial storage battery engineering is the new 
Philco “Thirty” with 30% longer life—now available in certain types and 
limited quantities for electric industrial trucks. Catalogs of this and other 
modern Philco Batteries for your special needs will gladly be sent on request. 


Philco Corporation, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 


For 50 years a leader in Industrial Storage Battery Development 
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Do we need to enlarge tediously on so simple.a narrative? This 

country of ours is in a greater hurry than ever before in its 

history. Every day, every man and woman of us helps or hinders 
that speed with every movement we make. If any one of us lags for an instant in any 
department in any organization in any branch of industry, that lag carries through 
to front lines where our sons are dying for lack of the things they need. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE + CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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THE FALK CORPORATION, 











‘FALK 





A business institution acquires a fine reputation, : 


not because of its size, not because of the dividends 
it pays, not because of the patents it holds; but 
because of the acceptance of its products and 
methods of doing business by prospects, by cus- 
tomers, and by its employes. 


5 For over fifty years prospective customers for Falk 
products have been gracious in their acceptance 


of Falk representatives. 


Actual customers have purchased and repurchased 
Falk products year after year. 

Falk employes are proud to be associated with 
the Falk Corporation, and verify their pride by 
many years of service. 

This is evidenced by the Novy’'s acceptance of Falk 


products since before World War |; by the attitude 
of the Falk management toward Falk employes dur- 


. * ing the lean years of the economic cycle; by the 


honors bestowed upon Falk officials; by recognition 
of the high standards of its employe relations ac- 
corded by a national magazine; and by interplant 
and office activities of the employes themselves. 


! \ 








a good name in industry? 


It has long been on axiom of the Falk manage- 
ment that “to build a better product, first improve 
the man.” Falk quality is due in no small measure 
to the thoroughness of Falk apprenticeship courses, 


The same thoroughness employed in molding men 
is employed in molding Falk material. Falk casts its 
own steel in its own foundry to its own specifications. 


To secure the watch-like precision so character- 
istic of all that Falk produces, it has always been 
the Falk policy to design its own machinery. 


Because Falk has always known its men, its ma- 
terial, and its tools, it logically follows that Falk 
engineering has clways been better than it could 
have been, had this engineering been done with 
unknown components. 

All of this is just plain good business. No reputa- 
tion can ever be acquired, much less maintained, 
unless it is based on plain good business. For plain 
good business is business that is good first for the 
customer, then for the employe, then for the corpora- 
tion—and only then for the management. 


This is why Falk is “a good name in industry”. 






-A GOOD NAME IN INDUSTRY 


MILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 


District Offices, Representatives, 
or Distributors in principal cities 





































75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
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Waldron Horizontal Reverse 


Roll Coating Machine 


Among Prominent 
Users of Waldron 
Coaters are: 


American Coating Mills 

FS maton Coated Paper Co. 
ion Coated a Co. 

eee idated oes t) 

Hampden Glazed Paper Co. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 

Martin Cantine 

Nashua Gummed & Coated 

Paper Co. 
National Folding Box Co. 


d many others. 


— A 











American Coated Paper Corp. 


Standard Coated Products Co. 








Coatings’ metered to one-ten- 
thousandths of an inch can be 
secured énly with rolls ground 
as fine as those provided in the 
Waldron Coating Machines. It 
is not surprising that experi- 
enced paper makers use more 
Waldron Coaters than any other 
make. 


WATCH. 





(patents pending) soon to be announced . 


ITS ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY 
HIS PREFERENCE FOR 


| WALDRON 
COATERS 


They know what it takes to as- 
sure that solid, smooth uniform 
quality of coating that Waldron 
Coaters consistently produce. 
Made in Knife, Combination 
Roll and Knife, Roll and Reverse 
Roll types. Full particulars will 
be sent on request. 


. for the new Waldron Micro-Jet Coater 


. a major 


e: advance that will speed up production of coated paper. 
When there’s better cotaing it will be done on Waldron 


a, Machines. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office & Works 


IAL 
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. paper Conlieding ‘Machinery 
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P. mills use Horton elevated water storage for 
several distinct types of service. Three typical ex- 
amples are illustrated here. All of these tanks were 
designed and fabricated at our plants and erected 
by one of our field crews at a sulphite pulp mill 
in the South. 


© Left—FOR FIRE PROTECTION. The Horton 
elevated tank shown at the left is used at this mill to 
provide a reserve of water for fire protection. It 
holds 100,000 gals. and is 150 ft. to bottom. 


© Below — AT WATER 
TREATING PLANT. The 
100,000-gal. Horton tank shown 
below is used to store sea water 
obtained from a nearby tidal 
river. The tank floats on the 
sea water line behind filters to 
maintain a constant pressure to 
various softening units as well 
as to handle their demands. 


© Right — FOR GEN- 
ERAL SERVICE. This 
Horton elevated tank pro- 
vides gravity pressure on 
the treated water supply 
for the various processes 
at the mill. It holds 
100,000 gals. and is 100 ft. 
to bottom. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO MODERNIZE 
YOUR MILL WITH ELEVATED STOR- 
AGE. WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE &« IRON COMPANY 


CA spc cccas siccaseeba 2445 McCormick Building WO Mi avd csicescseueukemaekes 1651 Hunt Building 
New York, 6............. 3350-165 Broadway Building SeeORty Bocce cc cccetsssccesondes 5643 Clinton Drive 
Cleveland, 15............0006. 2267 Guildhall Building Philadelphia, 3...... 1653-1700 Walnut Street Building 
Los Angeles, 14............:...1459 Wm. Fex Building Washington, 4.......ccccccccees 703 Atlantic Building 
Birmingham, 1..............+. 1511 North SOth Street Bee Pommeety Gack c ccccccccccsss 1017 Rialto Building 
Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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‘DIAMOND 








INDISPENSABLE PRODUCTS 
in PAPER AND PULP PROCESSING 











DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 
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¥ TO SPEED VICTORY 


V TO AID VETERANS 
OR LOCAL PROJECTS 


Today many churches, schools and other groups 
collecting wastepaper are using the money derived 
to benefit children, the sick, the aged, the under- 
privileged or other worthy local projects, in liter- 
ally scores of ways. 

Now, in addition to these, it is suggested that the 
needs of our wounded veterans provide another 
great cause which may well take its place with all 
the rest now being served by the soldiers of salvage! 


Paper Situation Critical. . . 
7,000,000 tons of wastepaper. This was a good job, 
but the need remains urgent. Paper is stil] the 


Last year we collected 


No. 1 war material shortage. 

The amount of paper available for collection is 
constantly lessening. Yet we are asked to collect 
even more in 1945 if we are to meet the needs of 
our fighting men, as well as essential home front 
requirements. 


Veterans Aid Optional. . . All wastepaper funds 
have been and will be locally raised and locally 
spent. The use to be made of the money is always 
up to the organizations concerned. 

However, many have already seen fit to apportion 





all or part. of their wastepaper money to nearby 
veterans hospitals to give our returning wounded 
the “home comforts” they might not otherwise 
enjoy. Such things as radio-phonograph combina- 
tions, sound movie projectors, records, settees, 
lounge chairs, sun porch equipment, tables, cigar- 
ettes, phone calls home and the like. These are the 
. little but so important . . . which 
will supplement the necessities, all of which are 


little “extras” 


provided by the Government. 


A Double Opportunity. . . 
zations have already realized that the need for 


Many patriotic organi- 


wastepaper is rising as the war reaches a new pitch 
of intensity ... and that another human need is 
also rising .. . the need for extra little attentions 
for the men who have given so much, a small assur- 
ance to them that they have not been forgotten! 
Armed with this new reason for saving wastepaper, 
let every boy and girl, every Boy Scout and Paper 
Trooper, every mother, wife or sweetheart with a 
service star in the window, pledge renewed effort 

. to assure that the Double V Wastepaper Pro- 
gram will exert a mighty force in the drive to 


Victory! 


U. S. heats Waste euper Campaign 
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>>» A HISTORY-MAKING trans- 
action was consummated in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, on March 1, when 
the stockholders of the Bryant Paper 
Company approved the sale of that 
company to Time, Inc. The sale fig- 
ured approximately $2,300,000. The 
Bryant company thus becomes a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the New 
York firm, publisher of the four na- 
tional magazines: Time, Life, Fortune, 
and The Architectural Forum. 

The transaction has been consum- 
mated with the understanding that 
Time, Inc., will take only that part 
of Bryant’s production which can be 
sold “without sacrificing any of the 
old company’s present customer rela- 
tionships.” 

The Bryant name will be retained 
by the purchaser, and officers of the 
former Bryant Paper -Company will 
remain in charge. 






| Sale of Bryant Paper Company 
| Reflects “The March of Time” . 





GENERAL 
OFFICES 


Sales of the Bryant Paper Company 
to Time, Inc., is peculiar in that it is 
the first time in the long history of 
papermaking in the Kalamazoo River 
valley that a valley mill has passed 
to ownership of wholly outside inter- 
ests. Bryant was the second paper 
mill located in Kalamazoo, the third 
in the Kalamazoo River Valley and 
the fourth to have been built in 
Michigan. 

Noah Bryant, founder of the Bryant 
Paper Company, had learned the paper 
business in England. He came to the 
United States in 1859, moved to the 
Kalamazoo River Valley in 1871 when 
he became foreman with the Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company, first located 
in the city, and the second in the 
State. Previously a small mill had been 
erected in Ypsilanti. 

In 1885, Bryant went to Otsego 
where the Kalamazoo River Valley’s 
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second mill, the Bardeen Paper Com- 
pany, was started by Bryant and 
George E. Bardeen. Then in 1895, con- 
vinced that Kalamazoo was the logical 
center of the valley’s future paper- 
mill development, he returned to Kal- 
amazoo to form the Bryant Paper 
Company, with a capitalization of 
$125,000. Associated with him was 
his son-in-law, Frank H. Milham, who 
became the company’s third president. 

The original mill was built to house 
two paper machines. On the banks of 
Portage Creek, it had an abundant 
supply of water. The first machine 
installed was a 116-inch fourdrinier 
and later a 124-inch fourdrinier was 
placed in operation. 

Business was good, so on July 1, 
1906, the Bryant company, still under 
the presidency of Noah Bryant, bought 
the Imperial Coating Company, a com- 
plete and modern coating mill that 
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had been erected just west of the orig- 
inal Bryant plant. This is now known 
as the Imperial division and opened 
a new field of coated papers for the 
original book paper mill. This same 
year, 1906, the Superior Paper Com- 
pany was purchased by Bryant. Lo- 
cated just across the street from the 
first Bryant plant, now known as the 
Bryant division, acquisition of this 
mill added a 110-inch Harper and a 
120-inch fourdrinier machine to its 
papermaking equipment. 

Then the No. 2 mill was erected, 
housing a 136-inch machine, and a 
short time later the No. 3 mill was 
built with a 138-inch machine. An- 
other step forward was taken in 1910 
the Milham division was constructed 
on property northeast of the original 
holdings. Three paper machines were 
installed in this division, a 136-inch 
Harper, and a 140-inch and a 154- 
inch fourdrinier. 

Thus by 1925 the company had 
10 machines in operation, had 24 coat- 
ing machines going in its Imperial 
division, and its payroll had grown 
from the original 125 to more than 
1,200 men and women. The annual 
production grew to 75,000 tons of 
book and coated paper—enough to 
make 50 trains of 75 loaded cars each. 
By this time the original stock of 
$125,000 had grown to an author- 
ized capitalization of $6,000,000, of 
which. $5,000,000 common had been 
issued. For a time there was a regu- 
lar dividend rate maintained of one 
per cent a month. There was also in 
1925 $300,000 preferred stock out- 
standing while $500,000 or a $5,000,- 
000 bond issue had been sold. 

Since 1925 much reconstruction and 
replacement of machines has taken 
place, so that at the start of the war 
the company had one machine in its 
Superior division, three in the Bryant 
division and three in the Milham divi- 
sion, as well as 24 coating machines 
in its Imperial division. Today the 
company’s daily production when run- 
ning at peak capacity is equivalent to 
a sheet of paper 15 feet wide that 
would reach from the Bryant office in 
Kalamazoo to the Times Building in 
Times Square, New York. 

In the original company, Noah 
Bryant was president, H. E. Everard 
vice president, Frank H. Milham treas- 
urer, Charles B. Hays, secretary. John 
F. King, founder of the King Paper 
Company, now a unit of the Allied 
Paper. Mills, was a director. Bryant 
was president from 1895 until 1907. 
H. P. Kauffer was president for a short 
period during 1907, and early in 1908 
Frank H. Milham was elected presi- 
dent. He served until 1921. Felix 
Pagenstecher took office in 1922 and 
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Allan B. Milham 


remained until his resignation in 1931. 
In 1932 W. B. Milham was named and 
was succeeded in 1936 by William 
T. Schmitt, who had been executive 
vice president and general manager 
since January of 1932. 

Schmitt resigned in August of 1938 
and William J. Lawrence, until that 
time president of the Paper Makers 
Chemical Corporation, which was then 
sold to Hercules Powder Company, 
was elected president. Lawrence died 
in November of 1941 and Dr. S. Ru- 
dolph Light was named president, to 
serve through 1942. At the same time 
Allan B. Milham, grandson of Frank 
H. Milham, became executive vice 
president and general manager, and 
he succeeded to the presidency Dec. 
18, 1942, the post he holds now. 


+ 


VICTORY-VETERANS 
ADDS VV TO PROGRAM 
FOR MORE WASTEPAPER 
The executive Committee of the 
U. S. Victory Waste Paper Campaign 
has developed a new plan to stimulate 
wastepaper economy. It is believed this 
new approach has the approval and in- 
dorsement of many of the large na- 
tional bodies. Not only is it believed 
the public interest in this vital subject 
will soar to new heights, but waste- 
paper will serve a new double role. 
The new program is called the 
Double-V Waste Paper Program (see 
Page 1538). The Double V has a spe- 
cial significance—V for Victory and 
V for Veterans. This is how it works. 
Communities are urged to enlist local 
organizations such as churches, service 
clubs, social and fraternal groups, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, even individuals, 
to sell wastepaper and see that the 
money received for it is used to aid 
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the veterans who have borne the brunt 
of battle . . . brighten their con- 
valescence. 

Wastepaper funds haye bought and 
can buy such things as phone calls to 
homes, phonograph - radio combina- 
tions, sound-movie projectors, records, 
sun porch furniture, settees, lounge 
chairs, game tables, pianos, musical 
instruments, cigarettes, ash trays, etc. 
Organizations can make their own 
plans and set certain goals. Many are 
arranging to. allocate their funds 
locally for the local boys. 

Any inquiries about this plan should 
be addressed to Edwin S. Friendly, 
chairman, U. S. Victory Waste Paper 
Committee, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. The committee 
stands ready to co-operate in any way 
possible. 

(Editor’s Note: This magazine de- 
sires to follow the results of this cam- 
paign, and will welcome for publica- 
tion news from communities where 
this‘ plan has been carried out with 
satisfactory results.) 

* 


FLINTKOTE ACQUIRES 
THREE NEW PROPERTIES— 
NFLD, CANADA AND U. S. 


The acquisition of three new prop- 
erties located in Newfoundland, Can- 
ada, and the United States was an- 
nounced last month by The Flintkote 
Company, of New York. 

The Flintkote Company (NFLD), 
Ltd., a subsidiary, has entered into an 
agreement with the Newfoundland 
Railway Company and the New- 
foundland Government to supply re- 
quirements for creosoted ties and 
poles under a long term contract 
utilizing wood-impregnating plant fa- 
cilities nearing completion at Claren- 
don, Newfoundland, and representing 
the only source of such supply in 
Newfoundland. 

A mining property in Canada near 
Thetford Mines, Province of Quebec, 
also has been acquired by a newly or- 
ganized subsidiary of The Flintkote 
Company, Ltd., Canada, known as 
Flintkote Mines, Ltd. Construction is 
underway on mining and milling fa- 
cilities for the production of various 
grades of asbestos fiber. Ownership of 
the mine gives Flintkote an important 
source ef raw material for its line 
of asbestos-cement roofing shingles, 
sidings, and accessory products. 

Further expansion is indicated by 
The Flintkote Company’s acquisition 


of the Whippany, New Jersey, rubber * | 


reclaiming plant of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, previously operated by the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
This plant and a 55-acre property 
near Morristown, New Jersey, will 
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" 3 Peeks? NEWS ITEM: Over 20,000,000 lbs. of paper lens tissue was 

y used by the Navy in 1944 as a substitute for wiping rags. 
. The Armed Services aré using wiping cloths made of 
p paper instead of critical cotton for cleaning lenses, 
é machinery, etc. Cheaper than cloth, this new paper 
b product is free from lint, grit and acidity. It’s as service- 


able wet as dry. 


Greaseproof paper as a substitute for parchment... 
Laminated Kraft paper bags to replace burlap . . . Paper- 
board containers to conserve metal... Impregnated 
paper to take the place of cloth... New uses for paper, 
calling for new standards of lightness and toughness, new 
standards of quality in performance. New responsibili- 
ties—new opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


_Puseyjones men and production facilities are at war— 
and Industry at War is Industry thinking and working 
at hitherto unheard of speeds. Our Research and De- 
velopment Committee, working on the problems of 
America at War, is finding many practical and tech- 
nical advantages that will be of incalculable value to 
America at peace—to the Paper-Making Machinery of 
the future. 


We are in a position to repair or modernize existing 
machines where essential to the war effort and as ap- 
proved by the War Production Board ...If you have 
not received your copy of our bulletin, “New Features 
in Paper Making Machinery”, write for it today. 
6 | 3 

The new Puseyjones Paper Production CALCU- 

LATOR is yours for the asking. A time saver 

for superintendents, engineers, executives or 

other interested members of your organization. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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provide greatly needed additional fa- 
cilities in New Jersey and will permit 
the relocation of certain operations 
from the main plant at East Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 

The Flintkote Company was started 
nearly fifty years ago as a pioneer 
manufacturer of asphalt roofings. 
Since then, because of constant re- 
search, expansion, and diversification, 
the company has grown so that today 
it owns and operates 18 plants and 
warehouses with 21 sales offices, serv- 
ing every strategic market area in this 
country, Canada, and Great Britain. 


5 
FINANCIAL 


Paper mill securities in general fol- 
lowed the leadership of other indus- 
trial stocks which, during the month, 
rose to average prices which are the 
highest in seven years. 

Bird & Son, Inc.—Net profit for 
1944 was $786,572, as compared with 
$835,836 in 1943. 

Celotex Corporation—Net earnings 
for the fiscal year endiag October 31 
were $562,276, as compared with 
$530,199 for the preceding fiscal year. 

Container Corp. of America—Net 
profit for 1944 was $2,063,200 as 
against $2,184,054 in 1943. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc.—Net 
income for 1944 was $916,100 as 
against $1,064,486 in 1943. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Company— 
Net income for fifty-three weeks end- 
ing December 30 was $374,106, as 
compared with $394,865 for a similar 
period in the preceding fiscal year. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company—Net profit for 1944 was 
$605,799 as compared with $823,479 
for 1943. 

Keyes Fibre Company—Net income 
for 1944 was $289,246 as against 
$203,467 in 1943. 

Paraffine Com panies—Net profit for 
six months to December 31 was $1,- 
020,790 as compared with $945,783 
for the same period in 1943. 

Rayonier, Inc.—Net profit for nine 
months ending January 31 was $1,- 
420,261, as against $1,230,614 for the 
comparable period in the previous fis- 
cal year. During the year bank loans 
were reduced $500,000 to $2,500,000. 

Scott Paper Company—Net profit 
in 1944 was $1,566,220, as against 
$1,534,926 during 1943. 

Strathmore Paper Company—Net 
income for the year to October 31, 
1944, was $211,802 as against $249,- 
789 for the comparable period of the 
previous year. 

Sutherland Paper Company—Net 
profit for 1944 was $710,099 as 
against $820,506 in 1943. 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
profit for six months ending Novem- 
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ber 30 was $67,359, as compared with 
$49,894 for the comparable period in 
the preceding year. 

U. S. Envelope Company—Net in- 
come for 1944 was $791,300, as 
against $811,208 in 1943. 

Union Bag & Paper Company—Net 
income for the year 1944 was $1,584,- 
013 as compared with $1,058,476 in 
1943. The company set aside over 
$5,000,000 for income and excess 
profits taxes in 1944 as against less 
than $2,000,000 the previous year, and 
the amount of outstanding debentures 
was reduced $1,125,000. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 


Feb. 26 Jan. 25 
A.P.W. Products .. 5% 414, 
CINE ak nko atic 16 15% 
"Game Preferred... 19% 19 
Certainteed Prod... 84 84 
Same Preferred.. 147 1374 
Champion P&F Co. 33% 294 
Same Preferred... 113 11444 
Container Corp. ... 28% 28144 
Cont. Diamond ... 12 11% 
Crown Zellerbach . 22 21 
Same Preferred... 104144 1034 
Dixie Vortex ..... *19-191l4 - 20 
aes. WA. ies os *4834-49 48l4 
Robert Gair ...... 6% 5 
Same Preferred.. 1712 17 
Gaylord Container. 20% 23144 
Same Preferred.*581-60/ *58-583% 
International Paper. 244% 19% 
Same Preferred... 90% 87 
Kimberly Clark ... 45) 42 
McAndrews & Forbes *3134-32 *31-33 
Masonite ........ 43, 42Yy, 
Mead Corp. ...... 14 13 
Same Preferred.*100-101 *9834-10014 
National Container. 14 14 
Parafine Cos. .... *60/4-61 57 
Same Preferred.. 109 108% 
Rayonier, Inc. .... 18% 1644 
Same Preferred... 3514 35 
Scott Paper ..... *4254-4314 *43-44 


Same 414% Pref.*111—-113 *112-114 
Same 4% Pref.. 109 *109-11014 
Sutherland Paper . 33144 *3374-34% 


Union Bag & Paper 15% 1444 
U. S. Gypsum..... 85 78 
Same Preferred.. 183 *18114-183 


West Va. P&P Co.*2614-261 254-24 


Same Preferred.*110144-110Y4 10914 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% ...... 10244 102 
Celotex 334% .... 103% —ss aeeee 
Certain-teed 514%. 103% 1024%4 
Champion POF Co. .....  seece 
Intl: Papert $40. «0s 10494  Necic 
Same 6% ...... Seen. eswax 
ewe Ve: Pee Otis ixacess.  Riaes 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Writing ..... Gear. | hades 
Great Northern ... 3844 36 
Hummel Ross .... 8% 1% 
_ eta 6% 6% 
WEEE. 5) so-so « Coe... “Reales 
United Wall Paper. 54% 4% 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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H&W CHICKASAW MILLS 
AWARDED ARMY-NAVY “E" 


Honored as the first kraft paper 
mill in the nation to receive the cov- 
eted Army-Navy Production Award, 
employees of the Hollingsworth and 
Whitney Company Chickasaw Mills, 
at Mobile, Alabama, gathered at cere. 
monies held on the mill grounds Fri- 
day, February 16, when the Army 
Navy “E” flag was presented 
Major Roy D. Hickman, Chief of the 
General Office Division, Birmingham 
Ordnance District. 

The award to the Chickasaw Mills 
came as the result of its outstanding 
assistance to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in the development of a special 
artillery shell container paperboard 
and its production of this material on 
an ever-increasing schedule of demand - 
for overseas ammunition shipments. 
Numerous other products of this Mo- 
bile plant have also contributed ma- 
terially to the supply of converting 
papers for the war program. 

In the absence of M. L. Madden, 
president of the Hollingsworth and 
Whitney Company, the flag award 
was accepted on behalf of the Chicka- 
saw Mills by his son, James L. Mad- 
den, vice president, who served as 
head of the Pulpwood Section of the 
War Production Board. 


. 


CANADIAN PUBLISHER 
CONSIDERS NEWSPRINT 
SITUATION TO BE GRAVE 


The newsprint supply 3ituation “is 
going to be tight for some time yet 
to come,” Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, told a regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada held in Mon- 
treal on February 22. Refusing™ to 
predict the duration of the present 
shortage, which he attributed in great ’ 
part to the fact that much of the 
supply is going to fill demands from 
liberated countries, Mr. Williams said 
that the situation was too uncertain 
to make any guesses. ““We did try pre- ¢ 
dicting an end to the war,” he said, 
“and look what happened.” 

He paid high tribute to the work 
done by Canadian woodcutters who 
had, he said struggled against a great 
many difficulties during this winter in 
getting out the pulpwood that was the 
first step in the making of news print. 
The people of the United States, Mr. 
Williams concluded, have a very high 
appreciation of Canada’s war effort, 
which the news print industry is an 
integral part. Everywhere one travels 
in the United States, he said, one 
hears glowing praise of what Canada _ 
has done to help win the war. ; 



































I’m a precision machine 
Of massive design. 
For accuracy—tops! 
For speed—super fine! 


SPACER 


For making a series 
Of accurate cuts 

I’m a time-saving guy 
With plenty of guts! 


GRINDER 


Keen, true edges 
That’s my trade 

With minimum waste 
On any straight blade! 
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The SEYBOLD Reserve Order Plan is a care- 
fully considered method of assuring delivery 
of SEYBOLD machines to first-comers when 
we afe permitted to go into peacetime pro- 
duction. Mail the coupon and we will for- 
ward the full details. 
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JANUARY PULP CUTS 
ARE CONSIDERED AS 
PAPER BAROMETER 


A forecast of an impending strin- 
gency in the nation’s paper supply 
was given by action of the War Pro- 
duction Board in January ordering 
users of market pulp to cut their 
paper production from allocated pulp 
5 per cent below the original author- 
ization, and by a later action imposing 
a cut on the authorized use of kraft 
pulp for the production of paper bags. 

The reason for this condition, which 
may be expected to become even more 
acute before the end of the year, is 
the combination of increased military 
demands and the shortage of pulp- 
wood. A decrease in wastepaper col- 
lection is adding to the difficulties of 
the mills. Washington authorities 
have been told in plain terms that the 
trends of reduced supplies of raw ma- 
terials, a tighter labor situation and 
decreased production of paper for 
civilian use will be immediately pro- 
ductive of economic difficulties for 
the mills. 

Unless the industry can operate at 
a reasonable percentage of capacity 
the increased cost ratio to cover over- 
head mounts rapidly, and many mills 
today have reached the point where it 
is almost as costly to operate a mill 
as to leave it idle. 


>>» CONGRESSMAN BOREN has 
renewed his opposition to any pro- 
posals that American pulp be shipped 
to Europe to operate mills in the lib- 
erated nations, such as France. Mr. 
Boren says it is questionable whether 
high alpha pulp, in such need here for 
the production of explosives, should 
be sent to France for use by the tex- 
tile industries, producing rayon and 
synthetic fabrics. 


PULP CUT FOR SECOND 
QUARTER IS FORECAST 
Pulp allocation for the second quar- 
ter undoubtedly will be reduced from 
the tonnage allowed for the first quar- 
ter. This forecast emanates from the 
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American Paper and Pulp Association, 
although no official word has come 
out of Washington. Current reports 
indicate a deficit of about 90,000 tons 
of pulp in the second quarter as com- 
pared with the first three months. 
Heavy reductions will be made in 
printing and wrapping papers. 

The APPA states present indications 
are that the tonnage will be reduced 
36,000 tons for the groundwood, 
printing and book paper mills, and 
46,000 tons for the coarse paper pro- 
ducers, principally in kraft. Increases 
of 18,000 tons for container board 
and 2,000 tons for industrial papers 
are anticipated. Reductions of 10,000 
tons each are expected for fine and 
sanitary paper mills, 5,000 for miscel- 
laneous uses and 2,000 tons for fold- 
ing boxes. 


>>> NEWSPAPER publishers, WPB 
officials and Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturers have revived the question of 
the production of 30-pound basis 
weight paper for newspaper use. Do- 
mestic authorities tried to encourage 
the output of this weight paper, but 
the Canadian mills found it uneco- 
nomical to produce, and the effort to 
increase yardage of paper with no 
change in tonnage allocations did not 
prove a success. The problem, how- 
ever, is being given renewed study. 


>>> FOR TEN YEARS, John S. 
Bancker has been a member of the 
U. S. Forest Service, stationed in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
He has now accepted the position of 
senior business specialist with the pulp- 
wood unit of the OPA. 
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POWELL RIVER COMPANY 
STOCK OFFERED FOR SALE 


Public offering of 300,000 shares of 
Powell River Company stock at 
$18.50 a share has been announced, 
which constitutes a new development 
in newsprint financing. The Powell 
River Company has been a family 
concern since it was established in 
British Columbia by Dr. Dwight 
Brooks and his partner, M. J. Scanlon 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, 34 years ago. 
The company has no bonds outstanding 
and is arranging to convert its pre- 
ferred stock into common, so that the 
only outstanding securities of the 
company will be 1,344,695 shares no- 


par-value common, of which the 
300,000 new being offered form a 
part. 


The Powell River Company has 
been successful from its very begin- 
ning, and even during the dark period 
of the middle thirties there was no 
year in which it did not make a 





profit. In 1944, it earned $1,750,000, 
after depreciation and taxes, or $1.30 
per share, in addition to which the 
refundable tax equalled 28 cents a7 
share. The Powell River Company is © 
one of the largest producers of news- 
print west of the Great Lakes. It is 
proposed to list the shares on the 
Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver 
Stock Exchanges. 
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KVP ANNOUNCES PLANS 
FOR SULPHATE MILL 
PROJECT AT ESPANOLA 


Since the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Parchment, 
Michigan, acquired the Espanola (On- 
tario) mill from Abitibi in January, 
1943, plans for the conversion of that « 
plant have progressed steadily. 

The Espanola mill formerly pro- 
duced groundwood pulp and news- 
print. It had been idle since 1938, 
due to the Abitibi company’s long 
and involved receivership. The KVP 
company’s purchase involved the 
groundwood mill, paper mill, hydro- 
electric plant, and the complete town 
site, plus arrangements with the Cana- 
dian Government for time concessions 
constituting cutting rights on about 
4,000 square miles of land. 

The latest developments in this 
construction program were released 
last month by R. A. Hayward, pres- 
ident of KVP. The following is re- - 
produced from President Hayward’s 
announcement: 


‘ >}DDP The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 


ment Company has completed ar- 
rangements with the Dalton Engineer- 
ing & Construction Company, Ltd. of 
587 Fleet Street, Ontario, to super- 
vise the construction program that is 
being carried on at Espanola, Ontario. 

The project includes the erecting 
of a new building to house the di- 
gesters, washing equipment, recovery 
furnace, and cooking liquor making 
equipment for the production of sul- 
phate pulp . . . a new wood room 
with chip storage bin, a new boiler 
house, a new water filtration plant 

. and to remodel the present build- 
ings to accommodate the screens and 
bleaching plant. 

A new vertical electric generator 
is being installed, together with an 
electrolytic plant for the production 
of chlorine and caustics. 

It is estimated that the entire con- 
struction program will cost $4,500,- 
000. 

Work has already started on the 
present buildings which are heated and 
protected, and considerable progress 
already has been made. The working 
force’ will be expanded rapidly with 
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FLEXIRLE PACKAGING 
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A definite production cost saving can be effected 
in the sizing of most paper and paper board by the 
use of wax size in combination with rosin size. 
And...at the same time... paper quality can be 
improved through this practical “combination” 
sizing procedure. Here, in brief summary, is the 
how and why of the wax with rosin size method. 


Higher Water Resistance 


Paper and paper boards that will resist water pene- 
tration are successfully produced through the addi- 
tion of both rosin and wax size in the course of stuff 
preparation. While producing paper with superior 
water-resistant qualities, the types of emulsion offered 
also assure safe paper machine operation, and in 
some cases even facilitate production. 


Increased Pliability 


The use of wax size with rosin makes it economically 
possible to attain improved pliability without sac- 
rificing other essential characteristics. Wax sizes 
offset the tendencies of paper to crack and break 
due to loss in moisture content, thereby improving 
the creasing, scoring, folding, and crimping quali- 
ties of paper and paper board. This is especially 
pertinent at this time of year when indoor humidities 
are generally low. 
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of wax in sizing paper, wax sizes have jm 
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technical service men and sales representatives 

built up a fund of experience in the applicati¢l t 


wax sizes and will be glad to discuss this 





with you. Just write or telephone your Gam 
representative about your problems. Rais 


Waxes + Wax Sizes + Rosin Size - Synthetic Resi 
Casein + Alum + Sulphonated Oils -+ Fillers 
Defoamers + Soda Ash + Caustic Soda + Salt Cake 
Acids + Clays + Satin White - Aerosol* Wetting Agents 
Calmicro (Calcium Carbonate) and other Paper Chemicals. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.) Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 





the peak of the construction work 
coming in the months of July and 
August. 

All work at the present time and 
all work contemplated before the 
spring opening will be carried on in- 
side the present buildings which are 
heated and provide excellent working 
conditions. 

It is expected that the construction 
work will take about eighteen months 
to complete. The construction force 
is being housed in the homes that were 
vacant in the community. There are 
also excellent boarding houses and a 
fine hotel to accommodate the men 
who are working there without their 
families. 

Among the large number of con- 
tracts awarded for the project are 
the following: 


The Dominion Bridge Company— 
Supplying and erecting all the struc- 
tural steel. Also digesters and blow 
tanks. 

The Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany—Supplying and erecting the re- 
covery furnace and the new steam 
generator that is being installed. 


The Horton Steel Company—All 
the steel tankage. 


The Dorr Company—causticizing 
equipment. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany—The new water wheel that is 
being installed and the rotary lime 
kiln. 


The Sherbrooke Machineries Ltd.— 
Washers that will be used in the 
bleaching plant. 


The Waterous Company—Barking 
equipment, chip screens, and chippers 
for the wood room as well as the 
mechanism that will be used in the 
bleaching plant. 

E. Long Company—Oliver washers 
for the pulp mill. 

Canadian General Electric Company 
—An d-c. generator for the chlorine 
plant. 

Canadian Westinghouse Company 
—An a-c. generator to be connected 
to the water wheel. 

Otto C. Schoenwerk, Chicago— 
Consulting engineer, supervising the 
plans for the pulp mill. 

H. G. Acres Company—Acting 
consultants; plans for the waterpower 
development. 

The typical construction is rein- 
forced concrete; the framing of the 
mill is structural steel with concrete 
walls and haydite roof. All sash are 
factory type steel. 

It is expected that the plant will 
be completed and ready for production 
in the early summer of 1946. 
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FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
AID IN THE HANDLING 
OF WARTIME SUPPLIES 


Revolutionary discoveries in flexible 
packaging have been of inestimable 
value in the packaging of war ma- 
terials, particularly perishables. Be- 
cause of this accomplishment in pack- 
aging, the Government has been able 
to handle critical materials and sup- 
plies with safety and economy. 

Flexible packaging has been pro- 
moted largely by the Flexible Pack- 
aging Institute, a group which was 
formed in 1943. As a result of the 
organization’s efforts and co-opera- 
tion with the Government and manu- 
facturers, this industry, which an- 
nually produces $100,000,000 worth 
of flexible packages is now fabricating 
flexible containers of treated papers 
and plastic, rubber and metal films 
for war and essential civilian needs. 
Wartime supplies reach the fighting 
front in a usable state and remain 
that way. 

The results of the Institute’s uni- 
fied war efforts have made its members 
fully conscious of what co-operative 
effort can accomplish. And with ‘that 
realization comes also the knowledge 
that when peace operations are again 
possible, many new packaging prob- 
lems can be solved economically and 
efficiently with flexible packaging. 

The Institute has been ably headed 
by Gordon H. Friend, president. As a 
service to manufacturers, the Institute 
also offers the counsel of Dr. Charles 
F. Roos, well-known economist and 
president of the Econometric Insti- 
tute of New York City. : 


+ 


FOREST INDUSTRIES 
COMMITTEES OF THREE 
STATES MEET JOINTLY 


A joint session of the Forest Indus- 
tries Information Committees of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota was 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on Feb- 
ruary 1. Officers of the committees 
of the states participating were in at- 
tendance. National Committee Chair- 
man E. W. Tinker (American Paper 
and Pulp Association) and Secretary 
Donald M. Rochester, of New York 
City, together with Harris G. Colling- 
wood, National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, Washington, D. C., 
participated in the meeting. 

A Wisconsin legislative proposal, 
originating in the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department which would 
prevent the unrestricted cutting of 
immature timber, was explained by 
F. G. Wilson, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, and discussed by the 
Committee without any formal ex- 
pression of the Committee’s attitude 


being taken. Regional Forester Jay 
Price talked on the Maryland bill and 
the so-called “model” bill sponsored 
by the Council of State Governments, 
Stanley G. Fontana, of the Michigan — 
Conservation Department, explained. 4 
proposal of similar intent now under 
discussion in Michigan. 

Mr. Tinker said there was a very 
acute need for an estimate of forest: 
stands and tree growth in the Lake 
States which could be related to pres- 
ent and future requirements of the 
industries, particularly with respect to 
wood requirements from the pulp and 
paper mills, which co-operation, he 
urged, be extended by the industry 
and for which a committee will be 
appointed to co-operate with Mfr, 
Price’s office. Messrs. F. E. Sensen- 
brenner, of Kimberly-Clark Company, 
and George Kilp, Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, both stated that the 
lack of this type of information was 
a definite handicap in industrial plan- 
ning in the paper industry. 

* 


RCAF PLANES WILL BE USED 

TO SPRAY CANADIAN FORESTS 

At a recent conference of Canadian 
and United States scientists called by 
Hon. W. G. Thompson, Minister of 
Lands and Forests for Ontario, it was 
announced that Royal Canadian Air 
Force planes and crews will be made 
available this year for spraying Ca- 
nadian forests against the budworm 
which is depleting large areas of On- 
tario forests. Some spraying from air- 
planes was done last year with what 
is understood to have been good re- 
sults. 

In the meantime, other experimental 
work will be continued with the bud- 
worm, which has seriously affected 
62,000 square miles of forests im 
Eastern Canada, particularly balsam 
and white spruce. It was also an- 
nounced by Mr. Thompson that plans 
are being considered for post-war ex- 
pansion of the department’s telephone 
and high-frequency radio system 
throughout the vast timberlands fot 
the fire-protection service. With bet- 
ter planes, the provincial air service: 
will also be expanded after the wats} 


* 


PLANS FOR MILL AT PORT 
ALBERNI ARE PROGRESSING 
Plans for the establishment of # 
new sulphate pulp mill at Port Al- 
berni, British Columbia, have ad 
vanced a stage further. Bloedel 
Stewart & Welch, Ltd., one of the 
major timber concerns of British Co-? 
lumbia, were planning the erection of 
such a mill alongside their large saw=) 
mill at Port Alberni at the outbreak) 
of the war. Since that time, wh 
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no major move toward building the 
mill was proceeded with, plans were 
quietly completed. It has now been 
announced that, contingent on the 
approval by: the Provincial Govern- 
ment of an assessment agreement be- 
tween the City Council of Port A} 
berni and the company, that the com- 
pany will erect a plant there with an 
annual production of 50,000 tons of 
sulphate pulp. 

To secure the passage of enabling 
legislation for the assessment agree- 
ment, a petition to obtain the neces- 
sary three-fifths or more of the num- 
ber of registered voters in Port Al- 
berni is being prepared. No difficulty 
is anticipated by the City Council or 
the Port Alberni Board of Trade, 
which has backed the project, in se- 
curing the required number of names. 


A 


GPO INAUGURATES AWARD 


An award has been inaugurated by 
the Government Printing Office, ac- 
cording to A. E. Giegengack, public 
printer of the United States, for pres- 
entation to firms within the Graphic 
Arts industries and to suppliers of pa- 
per, equipment, and material in rec- 
ognition of meritorious service to the 
Government during the war period. 
It is realized that eligibility require- 
ments for the Army-Navy “E” awards 
exclude printers and _ lithographers 
from consideration because they are 
classified as service organizations. 

The award will consist of a certifi- 
cate, stamped in gold to form a blue 
and gold medallion of Benjamin 
Franklin. It bears the seal of the GPO 
in gold and carries the signature of 
the Public Printer under these words: 

‘Awarded in recognition and ap- 
preciation of the exceptional services 
performed for the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in the pro- 
duction of printed material essential 
to the Nation in the prosecution of 
the war.” 

Firms which receive the award will 
be given cards for distribution to 
their employees indicating their  par- 
ticipation and co-operation in the war 
effort. Quantity of work accepted, 
percentage of performance, quality of 
output, and the business standards of 
the nominee shall be the determining 
factors, each having equal weight of 
25 points in the determination, but 
no firm will be eligible if its total 
rating is less than 70 points, provided 
also that it is not rated less than 10 
points on any one factor. 

Nominations may be made by offi- 
cials of the Government Printing 
Office arid by recognized leaders in 
the Graphic Arts field who are 
familiar with the business operations 
and record of GPO contractors. Nomi- 
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John Doe Printing Company, Inc: 





A warded in recognition and appreciation 


of the exceptional services performed for the 


United States Government Printing Office 


in the production of printed material essential 


to the Nation in the prosecution of the war 


nations are now being received, and 
the Public Printer expects in the near 
future to announce the selection of 
several firms. Letters of nomination 
and inquiries regarding further par- 
ticulars of the award should be ad- 
dressed to the Deputy Public Printer, 
Chairman of the Awards Committee, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


5 


CERTIFIED PULP TESTERS 


The following up-to-date list of 
pulp testers, approved by the Certified 
Pulp Testers’ Bureau, has just been 
released: 


Pulp and Paper Mill Laboratories 


Harry C. Bradford, Rex Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Clarence T. Clark, Restigouche Com- 
pany, Ltd., Campbellton, New Bruns- 
wick; C. M. Connor, Glassine Paper 
Company, West Conshohocken, Penn- 
sylvania; N. W. Coster, Soundview 
Pulp Company, Everett, Washington; 
Clarence A. Enghouse, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, West Lynn, 





wt Meme /5, TIS, 


Washington, D.C. 


Oregon; G. H. Gallaway, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Camas, 
Washington; Nelson Hartnagel, Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., Port Angeles, 
Washington; Victor R. Johnson, St. 
Marys Kraft Corporation, St. Marys, 
Georgia; Franklin Jones, St. Joe Paper 
Company, Port St. Joe, Florida; K. C. 
Logan, Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, 
British Columbia; L. W. Parent, Port 
Royal Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Fair- 
ville, St. John, N. B.; Joseph Quinn, 
18 Campbell Avenue, Castleton-on- 
Hudson, New York; R. H. Stevens, 
National Container Corporation, Jack- 


sonville, Florida; G. R. Tennent, 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
Hopewell, Virginia; F. J. Weleber, 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City, Oregon; H. R. Wheeler, 
Jr., Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, 
New York; Edward P. Wood, Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney Company, 
Mobile 7, Alabama. 


Commercial Laboratories 


A. B. Andrews, Box 57, Lewiston, 
Maine; Cellulose Products Laboratory, 
E. D. Rich, director, 2010 Sixth 
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Avenue, Tacoma, Washington; Dan- 
neker & Evans, Inc., 309 Camp Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; J. T. Donald 
& Company, Ltd., 1181 Guy Street, 
Montreal, Canada; Hamlin & Morri- 
son, 216 South 2nd Street, Philadel- 
phia; Milton Hersey Company, Ltd., 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, 
Canada; K. Hv. Knudsen, 87 Gold 
‘Street, New York City; Orthmann 
Laboratories, Inc., 647 W. Virginia 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Everett 
J. Schwantes, Gulick-Henderson Com- 
pany, Inc., 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; Skinner & Sherman, Inc., 
246 Stuart Street, Boston; B. K. 
Steadman, Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 13, Virginia; U. S. Test- 
ing Company, Inc., 1415 Park Ave- 
nue, Hoboken, New Jersey; Wiley & 
Co., Inc., 904 N. Calvert Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; E. F. Whittington, 
§30 West Cedar Street, Kalamazoo 45, 
Michigan; Williams Apparatus Com- 
pany, Inc., Herald Building, Water- 
town, New York. 
7 


ALTON BOX BOARD CO. 
WINS ARMY-NAVY “E” 


Special ceremonies attended the pres- 
entation of the Army-Navy “E” Pro- 
duction Award to the men and women 
of The Alton Box Board Company’s 
plant for exceller.ce in war production. 

The presentation was made at the 
Alton plant on Friday, March 16. 

. 4 
GROUNDWORK STARTED FOR 
PORT ALBERNI PLANT 

Plans have been completed by Bloe- 
del, Stewart and Welch, Ltd. (timber 
interests), for the construction of a 
$6,000,000 sulphate pulp plant at 
Port Alberni, on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island (Cf. P. I. and P. W.., 
Feb., 1945, p. 1404). 

Ground work was begun early this 
month, following approval from the 
Port Alberni city council. The pulp 
mill will utilize the slab and waste 
wood from the company’s sawmill. 
Estimated production of the new plant 
will be 50,000 tons of pulp from hem- 
lock, fir, and cedar wood salvage. 


oe 
LUMBER INDUSTRY LAB. 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
HOLDS “OPEN HOUSE” 


Nearly 200 readers of industry and 
government attended “open house” on 
January 9, during which time they 
inspected the newly completed Lum- 
_ber Industry Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Their hosts were the 
Timber Engineering Company, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc. Although 
the affair was staged as a “party,” the 


Products of CLARK « TRANSMISSIONS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES » AXLE HOUSINGS ¢ BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS « HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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work of the laboratory continued 
while the guests watched proceedings 
and listened to explanations by lab- 
oratory staff .members. 

The guests showed intense interest 
in the chemical laboratory where ex- 
periments are conducted seeking uses 
for lignif. In the same division of the 
laboratory, production of wood sugar 
and ethyl alcohol from sawmill wastes 
was explained. 

The show-laboratory, operated by 
the Timber Engineering Company, is 
at the service of the lumber and allied 
industries. Carl Rishell, director of 
research for the Timber Engineering 
Company and the American Forest 
Products Industries, is assisted at. the 
laboratory by a staff of chemists and 
wood technicians, specialists in their 
fields. 2 


PAPER MILLS IN CONN. 
RIVER VALLEY PREPARE 
FOR HIGH WATER SEASON 


Remembering the disastrous floods 
of 1936 and 1938, paper manufactur- 
ers in the Connecticut River Valley 
have been making preparations for 
the anticipated high water period this 
spring. 

Weather Bureau and Army Engineer 
Corps officials in Washington, Boston, 
and Hartford, Connecticut, agree that 
flood stages in the Connecticut River 
are almost a certainty this season due 
to the abnormally heavy snow cover- 
age in the river basin. 

The Chemical Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, late in Febru- 
ary moved 1,000 tons of stock from 
its basement which was flooded in 
1936 and 1938. The necessary pre- 
caution added to the already severe 
manpower strain, but the Chemical 
company has several pumps ready for 
use. 
The American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration’s maintenance force under 
Fernand Willemain, its chief engineer, 
has been preparing plans for the hoist- 
ing of electric motors and other ma- 
chinery out of the water’s reach. This 
company has not moved its stock, for, 
generally speaking, there is much less 
stock in basement storage than there 
was before wartime scarcities began. 
Cables and hoists have been distributed 
to the various mills so that machinery 
may be quickly raised and tied to the 
ceilings. 

The Crocker and Albion divisions 
of AWP and the Valley Paper Com- 
pany, in Holyoke, were shut down re- 
cently for half a day while engineers 
shut off the waterpower during a test 
of the sea-wall flood gates and pump- 
ing system which was built along a 
mile of the Holyoke paper-mill water- 
front in 1940. 
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>>> A NEW FACTORY to be 
placed in operation for the govern- 
ment at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, by the 
Ammunition Container Corporation 
subsidiary of the American Can Com- 
pany, will produce more than 6,000,- 
000 artillery ammunition containers 


per month. 
* 


>>> THE COMPANY’S NEW 
lightweight air-mail paper and letter 
paper made from flax fibre will be 
featured in a national advertising cam- 
paign by Ecusta Paper Corporation, 
Pisgah Forest, North Carolina. The 
campaign will stress the fact that the 
paper is an all-American product, 
manufactured from a raw material of 
which ample supplies are available. 
Through its campaign, the company 
likewise hopes to provide effective co- 
operation in the government-sponsored 
campaign for the use of lighter. weight 
papers for all correspondence. 


o 


>>> PERMISSION TO establish the 
first co-operative sustained yield unit 
in Oregon under the State forest code 
has been asked of the Oregon Board 
of Forestry by the Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board Company, St. Helens, Oregon. 
The unit would be established in Clat- 
sop County on the Columbia River 
slope near Bradwood, and would in- 
clude some 140,000 acres. Actual 
operations now cover 30,000 acres, 
with the company owning about 30 
per cent and the State the balance. 


7 


>>> TO STIMULATE INTEREST 
in producing wood for war, the New 
Hampshire Forest Products Commit- 
tee, in co-operation with the State Ex- 
tension Service, is sponsoring a wood- 
cutting contest in each county. There 
are ten counties, and a 42-inch fast- 
cutting pulpwood saw, complete with 
blade and knob handles, will be 
awarded to the individual in each 
county who cuts the most wood up to 
the end of the contest, March 31. The 
wood must be measured in cords and 
fractions. The County Agent in each 
county will be the judge. 


Sd 


>>> WINNERS OF the wartime 
Machine Shop Board efficiency trophy 
for the last quarter of 1944 was the 
crew at St. Lawrence Paper Mills at 
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Three-Rivers, Quebec. In honor of 
the event the company entertained 
these war workers at a very enjoyable 
dinner at the Chateau de Blois. Mas- 
ter Mechanic William Boucher was 
equally good as master of ceremonies, 
Out of town guests were F. E. Palmer, 
assistant co-ordinator of the Wartime 
Machine Shop Board, and J. N. Steph- 
enson, editor of Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zine of Canada and member of the 
Board’s Award Committee. 


Sd 


>>> THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY is probably the largest paper 
buyer in the world for its direct pur- 
chases of paper and paperboard ap- 
proximates 700,000 tons per year, 
Purchases in 1945 will be not less 
than in 1944. Army purchases cover 
some heavy requirements for special 
papers. It buys over 50,000 tons per 
year of mimeograph paper. It con- 
sumes 26 per cent of the entire pro- 
duction of the waterproof paper mills. 


od 


>>> FIRE CAUSED DAMAGES of 
approximately $100,000 to the inte- 
rior of the Bates Valve Bag Company, 
Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Reconstruction work commenced m- 
mediately, and it is hoped the plant 
will resume operations in approximate- 
ly two months. It is believed that 
considerable of the machinery can be 


salvaged. 
+ 


>>> THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ethanol (ethyl alcohol) from pulp 
liquor has just been started in the new 
$1,000,000 plant of The Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Company, Belling- 
ham, Washington. At the start, pro- 
duction was at 40 per cent of capacity. 
When operating at full load, the plant 
will produce 5,500 gallons daily, with 
the Government taking the entire out- 
put for the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion and synthetic rubber. 


¢ 


>> CONTRACTS FOR ADDI- 
tions to its paper mill at Kenogami, 
Quebec, have been awarded by Price 
Brothers and Company. The added 
facilities will improve the quality of 
the sulphite pulp manufactured and 
provide larger packing and shipping 
space. 
+ 

>>> A TORONTO FIRM, Anglin- 
Norcross, of Ontario, Ltd., will con- 
struct a laboratory at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, for the study of forest insect 
pests. The Ontario government és 
paying the cost of constructing the 
laboratory, and it will be staffed by 


scientists of government departments. 











SPECIFY 


You Want REAL DEPENDABILITY 


for BIG Drives Like These! 


To drive big pulpwood grinders that tear 
the fibers from nearly 200 tons of south- 
ern pine logs daily, takes motors with 
plenty of “‘guts”’. 

These synchronous motors have it! 

They’ve got it because they were designed 
and built that way. These three 4000 horse- 
power E-M synchronous motors, and a fourth 
bought later, deliver the punch necessary to 
do the job right. Each motor drives in tandem 
two huge grinders of the Great Northern 
type at a southwestern newsprint mill. 

It takes a special kind of engineering. . . 


"= 


backed by thousands of synchronous motor 
horsepower correctly applied in paper and 
pulp mills . . . to build big motors like these. 

We call it ““E-~-Mgineering’’. It’s based on 
specialized manufacture, thorough knowledge 
of grinder drive requirements, careful motor 
design...and a will to give you “extra-value”’ 
construction. 

Today, with larger pulpwood quotas and 
higher mill costs, dependable drives are a 
“must”’. You get real dependability when you 
specify E-M Synchronous Motors. Call in 
the E-M engineer on your next drive problem. 


Write for FREE Copy of “42 of Syachronous Wotors™ 


A brand new, 20-page booklet describing the operating 
advantages and application of synchronous motors. Help- 
ful and informative. Edited by competent authorities. 
Attractively printed in 3 colors. Send for your copy today! 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 
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Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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of PROTECTION. 
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Industrial chromium plating provides, 
protects and preserves flawless, pre- 
cision-finished surfaces where proteéc- 
tion against wear and corrosion is vital. 





Long after ordinary equipment has been discarded, chromium-plated parts continue in © 
regular operation. Protection against wear and corrosion does more than simply prolong 
useful life . . . it maintains new-equipment efficiency for extended periods. This unusual 
performance assures drastically reduced costs, coupled with increased operating efficiency — 


and improved quality of product. 


Chromium is the hardest commercial metal. Indus- 
trial CRODON -plating greatly prolongs equipment 
life and provides substantial operating economies. 
CRODON-plated equipment guarantees a better 
product. New-equipment performance is main- 
tained for extended periods. Freedom from product 
contamination and attainment of more perfect 
finishes are substantial advantages. The normal 
life of parts is prolonged by chromium plating. 
Equipment replacement is less frequent. Mainte- 
nance expense and operating delays are reduced. 
The consistently satisfactory performance of 
CRODON-plated equipment also provides many 
other economies. 


The trade-mark CRODON assures the best in Sarlece protection, lang weer end € 
s . s better finished product result f 
chromium plating. CRODON is the dependable . fry nacveal CRODON. plat aren 
guarantee of the most practicable and economical ton steel drum, 6' diameter x 5' face. 
service available. Behind every CRODON appli- 
cation are the resources, experience and reputa- 
tion of America’s oldest and largest industrial Chromium plating of small 
tools and parts is practical, 


chromium plating organization. tuitekiatle ai meniains 
many operating benefits. 


Write for further information. 


(RODON ae 
PLATING ! no 


~““A Executive Offices—120 Broadway, New York 5 
346 Huntingdon Ave. 1760 Lakeview Road 4645 West Chicago Ave. ’ 


Waterbury 90, Conn. Cleveland 12, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. 
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longer life in 
anti-triction 
bearings 


@ THOSE TWO ADVANTAGES—easier handling, 
longer life—can materially reduce lubricating 
cost on the many anti-friction bearings in mo- 
tors and machines in your plant. Stanobar Grease 
is a newcomer in the Standard Oil line—devel- 
oped during the war. It has been tried in the 
proving ground of severe wartime demands and 
has made good on every claim for it. 

Stanobar Grease was specifically designed to 
provide the benefits listed at the right. A Stand- 
ard Oil Lubrication Engineer will be glad to help 
you put these cost-reducing qualities of Stanobar 


to work on your equipment. Write Standard Oil © 


Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 80, Illinois, for the Engineer nearest you. 


For easier handling 
In grease GUNS... 


Buy More War Bonds 


= %, 


PANY (INDIANA) 


LUBRICATION ENGINEERING... LUBRICATION ENGINEERING... LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 








———— 


Easier handling in grease guns and central lubricat- 
ing systems is the result of the smooth (non-fibrous) 
structure of Stanobar. Two grades—Stanobar No. 2 
for grease gun or hand-packing applications, and 
Stanobar “S,” a soft consistency for volume dispens- 
ing in central lubricating systems—meet practically 
all anti-friction bearing requirements. 


Longer lasting quality in Stanobar is obtained by 
the use of a special inhibitor which prevents oxi- 
dation. This means longer periods of operation be- 
tween filling or cleaning and packing bearings. 


Greater resistance to thinning out when “worked” 
in bearings reduces the possibility of leakage and 
may also permit the use of one grade of Stanobar 
in place of three or four greases now needed for 
various plant requirements. 


Easy application is an advantage of Stanobar which 
is unusual in many greases suitable for high tem- 
perature service. 





* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 





“ONIMZINISNG NOILVOINENT 


















“SNIMSJINISNG NOWLVOINENT ” 


“SNIGZINISNG NOILVOINENT 






JNIVSINISNG NOWLVOINSNT 








(STANDARD | 
| SERVICE | 











PULP AND PAPER MEN ARE 


“A Revolution in 


First Commercially Developed Hydraulic Barker 
for Pulpwood... Revolutionary Allis-Chalmers 
“Streambarker”... Can Save Average U.S. Mi 
$69,000 a Year in Brooming Losses Alone! 








‘JOOK AT THE FIGURES: Based on recent 

industry statistics, the average U. S. Pulp 
Mill uses 48,142 cords of “rough” pulpwood 
annually. Brooming losses run anywhere from 
2% to 15%. 6% is typical, figures out to 
2,888 cords. At $24 a cord, that means a total 
loss of $69,312 a year through brooming alone 
- « « @ loss which can be entirely eliminated 





with new revolutionary “Streambarker”] 
And if you add other important Stream- 
barker benefits. — in manpower, space and 
cost — the final saving can be even higher! 
Why not substitute your own figures... 
see how much the new A-C “Streambarker” 
can save for you! Send for Bulletin B6341. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





NEW STREAMBARKER is Allis 
Chalmers’ answer for removing 
bark from pulpwood sticks — 4 
to 8 feet long, from 4 to 18 inches 
in diameter — by means of water 
under high pressure! 

In one U. S. mill, an average 
of 14 cords of pulpwood per hour 
is being through “‘Stream- 
barker”... with no brooming; 
sticks barked clean, with no ditt, 
no rot! The machine is running 

24 hours a day, and the 14- 
cord average is based on 
90, 4-foot sticks per cord!” 





COOKING — Di Blow 


Tonks, Kilns, $ akers, Heat screens for use as Thickeners, 
iJ 


ALLIS © CHALMERS 
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i] BIG PRODUCTION — at least 10 
cords per hour, based on 90, 
4foot sticks per cord! 


LOWER PULPWOOD LOSS — 150 
ton mill can save $100,000 a 
year in brooming losses alone! 


[3] SAVINGS IN MANPOWER. For 

example, one 100 ton mill has 
- been able to transfer 9 men from wood- 
toom to other important jobs! 


[4] LOWER COST — initia! and in- 
stallation cost is less than for 
ntional barking equipment! 








—BD OQ Sse Tm OD 






HERE'S SECRET OF STREAMBARKER! Water, forced at 650 lbs 
ptessure through 3 specially designed nozzles, rips off bark by erosive 
propelled through machine by two 
bed rolls-— one fluted, the other spirally threaded. 


Here’s What “Streambarker” Means to You: 





CALLING IT 





[5] COMPACTNESS — valuable space 
-in wood room can be converted 
to more profitable use! 


BETTER QUALITY PULP — because 
wood through “Streambarker” is 
sound, clean—free from dirt and rot! 


[7] SPEEDED OPERATION — lower 
dirt count means less work, more 
speed for diaphragm screens! 


GREATER PROFITS — it all adds 
up to lower costs, better pulp 
quality — and most important — big- 
ger profits for youl A 1845 
















DEVELOPMENT NEWS 





THE GROWING TREND toward use .of 
Vibrating-type Chip Screens in existing and new 
mills indicates eventual standardization on this 
newer type the industry. Four main reasons 
which have responsible for this increased 
acceptance are: 1) Vibiating Chip Screens cost 
less than conventional revolving or shaker-type 
screens; 2) they take Jess space; 3) they require 
less attention; 4) they do a better, faster separa- 
tion job than conventional screens. 


Here are two different Vibrating Chip Screens 
which Allis-Chalmers offers: 





Oversize chips move in 


LOW-HEAD HORIZONTAL-TYPE Chip 
$ a ‘ehtli it - 

in combination with Reclonattl ike assures the 
highest percentage of uniform chips. Reason is 
_ we Fg are ae & a straight line, on 
their sides — acceptable passing through, 
rejects and long slivers cane over, top deck. 





RIPL-FLO INCLINED Chip Screen — Circu- 
lar motion in combination with inclined decks 
assures an average percommage of uniform chips. 


Reason: a small number of slivers tend to turn 
or 
top deck and combine with accepted chips. 
Send for Bulletin B6353 for facts to help you 
selest the Screen that's best for you. 


ob Tene in the Becton Symphony, Blue Nevwork, every Sat. Bvt. 















POWER — all types of Power 
Generation, Distribution and 


Centro! Equipment te 7000 


MILWAUKEE I, 
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Nang el ome & Multi- 
Paper Stock Pumps, fon bomen. 


















¢ Increased Tonnage 

¢ Better Quality Pulp 

e Fewer Rejections 

¢ Lower Manufacturing Costs... 








ps 
* 
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USE MASONEILAN DIGESTER CONTROLS 


Remove as many variables as possible at the Digester and keep those remaining under strict 
control .. . then you’re sure to get uniform pulp at decreased cost. 


Masoneilan Digester Controls do just that by taking the guesswork from the cooking proc- 
ess. Once a cycle is determined, these controls will repeat any selected program year after 
year. Here are the advantages Masoneilan Digester Controls give you — 


A UNIFORM PULP — by holding a constant time and 
pressure schedule and by varying the maximum cooking 
temperature to compensate for variations in the amount 
of free SO. in the cooking acid. 


FEWER REJECTIONS — by controlling the selected and 
maximum temperature schedule. 


UNIFORMITY FROM COOK TO COOK — Masoneilan auto- 
matic time cycle controllers consistently repeat and re- 
cord the pressure and temperature of successive cooks. 


LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION — Program controllers pre- 
vent over-temperaturing — hence over-cooking. On in- 
direct circulating systems hot condensate is returned to 
boiler house at considerable saving. 


UNIFORM STEAM CONSUMPTION — cycle controllers al- 
low for proper spacing of boiler load. 


GAS RECOVERY — time cycle control of relief gas prop- 
erly proportions it to the recovery process to keep 
uniform strength in the reclaimed acid. 


GREATER PRODUCTION — accurate timing and schedul- 
ing of each cook produces greater tonnage. 


INCREASED PULP STRENGTH — pop and fold strength 
increase due to uniformity of the temperature cooking 
schedule. 


DECREASED BLEACHING COSTS — uniformity of pulp 
decreases the chlorine requirement. 


Add your name to our list to receive new bulletin now in preparation 





MASON-NEILAN 


1196 ADAMS STREET 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Chicago, Tulsa, Atianta, St. Louis, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. Canada 
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REGULATOR CO. 


BOSTON 24, MASS., U.S.A. 
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IDEAS IN MESH 
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What you do with your money 
can wreck you (and your Uncle Sam) 





BUY, BUY, BUY! Foolish people are doing it, overdoing it. '? CAN HAPPEN HERE—again! Today, with fewer goods in 
But sensible folks know that with every needless purchase— the stores while incomes are high, the danger of inflation is 
or every time you patronize a black market or buy above greater than ever. Inflation is always followed by depression. 
ceiling—you do your bit to force prices up all along the line. What can you do to head off another depression? Buy nothing 
That’s the way inflation gets a boost. you do not really—really—have to have... today. 











SAVE, SAVE, SAVE! That’s the way to make America good A HOME OF YOUR OWN, a better farm, a real vacation, 
for the boys to come home to. Pay up debts, put money in something to retire on—these are things worth saving for. 
life insurance, savings bank, War Bonds. Every cent you Store up your money now while prices are high. There’s a time 
save now helps to keep prices down—and when the war is_ to splurge and a time to save: today, while money’s coming 
won you'll have use for that nest egg you’ve laid away. in, is a good time—the right and patriotic time—to save! 


4. Buy only what you really need. 


4 THINGS TO DO 2. When you buy, pay no more than ceiling prices. 


Pay your ration points in full. ‘HELP 
to keep prices down and help 3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage Ss 
of war conditions to ask more for your labor, your EEP 

avoid another depression ores ae Skate deleugps 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can— 
to help pay for the war, protect your own future! 
Keep up your insurance. 
A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council: approved by the Office of War Information: and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers o{ America 
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PAPERMILL 
"> AND WOODROOM, 
\” EQUIPMENT — // 


Reproduced here are some of the better 
known Murray Woodroom and Paper Mill 
equipment that for years has been serv- y 
ing the paper industry — each item : 
being improved as operating condi- 

tions demand more and. more pro- 

duction — complete details upon 

request. 


BARK! a 
mf ULPWoop 
PULPWOOD 
CHIPPERS y 


e- 
“s 
YJ 








. 












GRID UNIT HEATERS 
AND BLAST SECTIONS 





High test cast iron heating 
sections—one piece construc- 
tion; no soldered, brazed, 
welded or expanded connec- 
tions. 








FTS 

qyiNDERSBA 
tae ae 
Pulp Stock 
Agitator 









BLAST 
SECTIONS 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 
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EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 
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BECAUSE of these large and varied 
stocks, Harper is known as “Headquar- 
ters for Everlasting Fastenings” . . 
“Your Logical Source” of non-ferrous 
and stainless bolt and nut products. 


At Harpers the buyer finds three 
unique and distinct advantages. First, 
large stocks of all types of fastenings 
such qs bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and specials; second, fastenings 
in all the commercial non-ferrous and 
stainless alloys except aluminum, e.g. 
brass, copper, naval bronze, silicon 
bronze, Monel and stainless steel; third, 
large stocks of metals in bars, rods, 
wire, strip and other basic forms from 
which special fastenings can be quickly 
made according to specifications. 

1945 CATALOG AVAILABLE. New in 
usefulness to the metal industries. 104 
pages, 8!/.” x 11”, 4 colors. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2647 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York City « Philadelphia 
Les Angeles , Milwauk « Cincinnati . 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE VANDERBILT LABORATORY—NORWALK, CONN. 


In War Times Use the 


VANDERBILT LABORATORY 


* 


Now, more than ever before, it is important to keep pro- 
duction at peak efficiency. Visit our laboratory, bring your 
problems and let our facilities help you solve them. Here, we 
can show you how our materials can be used to your best 


advantage. We invite and appreciate your cooperation. 


* 


R. 1. VANDERBILT CO., .: 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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The Peak Demand for Paper Js Hore 


b>» WE ARE APPROACHING 
the peak demand for paper for war 
purposes. The demand for paper by 
the Armed Forces is concomitant with 
the war activities. The greater the 
war activity, the greater the demand 
for paper for war purposes. 

We are engaged in two wars—one 
in Europe, the other in Asia. The 
hostilities in Europe are reaching the 
maximum. The peak in that area will 
pass this spring. Thereafter, all that 
remains to be done will be a mopping 
up in a comparatively small section 
of Germany of the last bunch of 
outlaws. 

Then, all that is left is the cleaning 
up of the Japanese, who already are 
being brought to their knees. They 
are being blasted from the skies and 
the seas every hour of every day in 
constantly increasing casualties. They 
are now facing the choice of one or 


the other horns of their dilemma, de- 


cide or suicide. They can decide to 
surrender or die. Whichever they 
choose will not change the ultimate 
outcome. They are defeated. 

So far as the war activity goes, this 
coming spring and summer will wit- 
ness the slow-down in demand for 
paper for war service. And it’s about 
time that demand should slow down. 
For, on the basis of the over-all pro- 
duction of paper this year, figured to 
be about 17,000,000 tons, the war 
services are taking about 90 per cent 
of the total, or 15,300,000 tons, leav- 
ing only 1,700,000 tons for civilian 
economy. In 1941, the over-all pro- 
duction was over 17,000,000 tons and 
practically all of it went to the 
civilian economy. The prospect of ob- 
taining paper for civilian activities is 
the toughest today of any time since 
war began. 

Since the break-through by the 


Germans on the western front last ° 


December, the demand for paper rose 
precipitately. During the first quar- 
ter of this year the orders from the 
war services were practically doubled. 
This imposed an additional burden of 
tonnage for immediate delivery upon 
the mills of the industry, which could 
not be delivered. This resulted in a 
tremendous shift in orders and disrup- 
tion of running schedules, made neces- 
sary to produce the most critically 
needed supplies. 

What the allocation of pulp will be 
and how it will be distributed for the 
second quarter is anybody’s guess. 
However, it is our opinion that during 
the second quarter of this year, the 
official hostilities in the European area 
will be ended, and some recession in 
the feverish demand for paper for war 
purposes will be apparent and reflected 
in the allocations of pulp for the 
third quarter. Of one thing we can 
be certain: with the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe, the peak demand 
for paper for war purposes will have 
been 

However, let no one be deceived 
into. believing that Victory over our 
European and/or Asiatic enemies will 
bring any particular easement in the 
huge demand for paper. The postwar 
activities, having to do with the re- 
construction era of the world, will 
equal, if not exceed, the demand for 
paper during the destruction era. But 
that is another story which we will 
endeavor to cover later. Sufficient 
unto this day is the tough outlook 
thereof. 





Sciontists for the Postwar Period 


>>> A VERY IMPORTANT prob- 
lem of the postwar period has been 
visioned by Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides, or- 
ganic research director of Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 

On March 5, 1945, Dr. Kyrides was 
the recipient of the first Midwest 
Award of the St. Louis Section of the 
American Chemical Society for “‘mer- 
itorious contribution to the advance- 
ment of chemistry.” In accepting this 
award, Dr. Kyrides expressed grave 
concern over the country’s wartime 
policy of drafting young scientists. 

“By continued drafting of young 
scientists and by arresting the devel- 
opment of our scientific replace- 
ments,” said Dr. Kyrides, “we are... 
i my opinion .. . setting the stage 
for a scientific vacuum that will face 

nation after this. war. Consider 
the possibility of the war ending to- 


morrow. It would be six to ten years 
before there would be a graduating 
class of Ph.Ds.” 

He pointed out that England, hav- 
ing pursued the same course in World 
War I, is not now making the same 
mistake twice. 

“She is not drafting her scientific 
personnel,” he continued. “To the 
contrary, she is rendering every en- 
couragement to science with the spe- 
cific purpose of insuring adequate post- 
war replacements. Even in the darkest 
days of Stalingrad, Russian manpower 
requirements never reached the stage 
where Russia felt it necessary to call 
on her scientific men to bear arms. 

“This leads inevitably to specula- 
tion on what we in America will face 
after the war in competition with 
other progressive nations . . . nations 
which will be adequately equipped 
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with trained scientific replacements,” 
said Dr. Kyrides. “Let us not assume 
that we can maintain our leadership 
without continuing to conserve and 
train scientists. It cannot be done.” 

To substantiate the statements of 
Dr. Kyrides relative to the present 
situation regarding the training of 
young scientists, all that anyone has 
to do is to visit most any institution 
of higher education today. The 
campus, lecture rooms, and laborato- 
ries will be found rather void of 
young men who in the normal course 
of events would be the scientists of 
tomorrow. 

The pulp and paper industry has 
made great strides in recent years, at 
least in part, and a goodly part, too, 
because of the findings of fundamen- 
tal and applied research. If such prog- 
ress is to continue in the postwar 
years, the industry must continue to 
find its quota of well-trained and far- 
seeing research workers. Our hopes 
are that in some way the requirements 
of the industry will be met. 
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Current Thought 


WILLIAM. SIBLEY 


“Over 32 Billion Pieces” 


>>> BACK IN THE McKinley, the 
original Roosevelt, and Taft days, one 
of the big squawks of Vox Pop was 
the annual deficit of the Post Office 
Department. From figures available, 
it was thought that it cost far too 
much to run the postal service. And 
being a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary, 
I caused to be printed several edi- 
torials to the effect that the American 
people would be far better off, finan- 
cailly and service-wise, if the postal 
department was a private enterprise 
like the express company, or the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. That 
visualizes the sort of hairpin J am. 

My ears, in this regard, were rather 
firmly pinned back not long ago by 
Edward N. Mayer, Jr., President of 
James Gray, Inc., New York, and one 
of the vice presidents of the B. M. A. 
A., in a recent talk he gave before the 
latter organizaiton. He spoke about 
the operations of the Post Office De- 
partment, which, according to his fig- 
ures, handled (accepted and deliv- 
ered) more than 32 billion pieces of 
mail, with an aggregate weight of ap- 
proximately 31 billion tons. In addi- 
tion, through the Postal Savings de- 
partment, it had assets of over 11% 
billion dollars from approximately 3 
million depositors, and during the year 
- wrote and distributed some 350 mil- 
lion checks (money orders) having an 
aggregate value of some 41% billion 
dollars. 

One of the startling facts (to me) 
brought to light by Mr. Mayer’s talk 
was that this tremendous volume of 
work was handled by a force of no 
more than 1,482 people (in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., headquarters). Imagine 
any civil enterprise doing a business 
of this size where the “general offices” 
or “headquarters” did not employ far 
more than 1,482 people! Then he 
went on further to reveal some inter- 
esting figures which were: 

“The latest figures show that the 
railroads of America received (from 
the Postal Department in the 1943 
fiscal year) 125 million dollars, while 
the airlines received 25 millions. Such 
charges should give an idea of what 
it means to get letters delivered. Just 
for the record—the number of miles 
flown by the airlines in delivering air 
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mail amounted to 88,595,162 miles 
(over 95 per cent of the miles sched- 
uled), and the railroads traveled 486,- 
466,650 miles. While the trains were 
moving, the mail clerks sorted and 
distributed over 20 billion pieces of 
mail (13 billion of which were let- 
ters). Motor vehicles totaled 68,234, 
and they covered 96,220,249 miles (7 
million more than the airlines). 

“One of the most amazing figures 
in the post office records, however, is 
the infinitesimal number of letters and 
packages that find their way to the 
dead letter office. True, there were 
15,437,258 letters that were impossi- 
ble to deliver, but 2,968,510 were re- 
turned to the senders and the balance 
represented less than one-twenty-fifth 
of 1 per cent, which in the face of 
bad handwriting and worse addressing 
should give some idea of the accuracy 
of the men and women who handle 
mail. 

$195,733.91 in actual cash was in- 
cluded in the dead letters, but of this 
amount the post office was able to re- 
turn almost $150,000.00. 

“A few more interesting facts—in 
1943 the department bought, among 
other things, 2,916,616 pencils, $25,- 
198.23 worth of ink, 7,920,000 pen 
nibs (yes, I know, not one single one 
of them would write), 3,018,010 
pounds of twine, $67,863.53 worth of 
soap, $16,038.00 worth of towels 
(these two figures have nothing to do 
with obscence literature that had to 
be cleaned up before going through 
the mails), 1,441,460 descent lamps, 
9,000 flashlight batteries, $31.622.80 
worth of sewing thread (to repair mail 


bags, of course), 11,964,002 gallons 


of gasoline and 12 lawn mowers. 
(Whether the lawn mowers were to 
cut the whiskers off some of the bad 
jokes about the post office, I don’t 
know, but I do know that in a recent 
survey of all government agencies, 
the post office was given first place for 
excellent care of its supplies, build- 
ings and ground). And, “God Bless 
America,” they bought 6,308 flags! 
“Just one other thing . . . the post 
office is probably the most co-opera- 
tive and helpful of all government 
agencies. Several years ago when I 
asked one of the top post office exec- 





utives for some suggestions, he worked 
out with me the following hints . . , 
you may have seen them but here 
they are again . . . they’re still val- 
uable. 

“1. Count the pages of your book- 
lets and catalogues. A 24-page book- 
let with at least 22 pages printed costs 
only 8c per lb. to mail. A booklet of 
less pages, while perhaps less costly 
to print, costs 50 per cent more to 
mail. Check your costs—even in the 
face of paper shortages it may be 
cheaper over all to make your pages 
smaller and print 24 pages instead of 
20. 

“2. Weigh your mail—it’s cheaper 
than counting it. Learn the regula- 
tions covering Section 562 P. L. & R. 
which permits you to mail in bulk and 
pay by the pound, rather than the 
piece. 

“3. Identical Does and mean iden- 
tical. Identical in Post Office par- 
lance is literal only .in the physical 
sense. Under Section 562 P. L. & R., 
if the physical details are identical the 
copy can change on every 20 pieces 
and still be permissible mail matter 
under this section. 

“4. Don’t open fan mail. Remem- 
ber, the only way to reship it from a 
broadcasting studio to the main office 
or mailing house is unopened, by 
third or fourth class mail. If you open 
it, you'll have to pay first class postage 
in order to get it to your central 
point. 

“5. Special delivery and special 
handling don’t go together. Don’t 
ever use both on the same package. 
Special handling gets first class handl- 
ing for you only to post office ad- 
dressed. Special delivery gets the 
same thing plus a special messenger to 
deliver it when it arrives at its des- 
tination. 

“6. Mail it at the right time. Geta 
train schedule from your postmaster. 
You'll find it saves times on deliv- 
ery. He’ll show you that you may save 
as much as 24 hours on delivery by 
getting your mail to his office at 3:30 
instead of 4 o’clock. 

“7. Check your mailing list—no- 
body else will. Get instructions on 
the use of Form 3547. The greatest 
compliment to your prospect is his 
correct name and address on the mail 
you send him. Correct addresses save 
you money, too. 

“8. Zone numbers speed delivery. 
Add the proper zone number to every 
name on your list . . . and add it to 
the address on your regular cor- 
respondence. The post office will put 
zone numbers on your whole list, be it 
local or national—free. Check with 
your postmaster . . . you'll help your- 
self . . . and him, too.” 
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ONE HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY 





IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND PERFORMANCE 





Experience of many years, working with every 
type of industry, guides Link-Belt engineers 
in their primary objective of designing equip- 
ment that will give the most efficient operation. 

Link-Belt’s facilities and manufacturing 
“know-how” are unsurpassed. Constant study 
of methods and materials assures precision 
and quality in every detail and phase of 
production. 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT . & ROLLER BEAR- 
CHAIN DRIVES ad UNI 


— ~ Duplex, 
SILVERLINK ROLLER Te 
SAIN DRIVES BABB! ED BEARING 
DRIVE CHAINS—Malleable Types 
Iron, Promal & Steel BABBI ED BEARING 


ney ana Step, 


Post, 
COUPLINGS —Compression, 
BALL & ROLLER BEAR- Rigid and Flexibl 
ING PILLOW BLOCKS CLUTCHES & COUPLINGS 
—All Types Jaw & Friction 


ROLLER & BALL BEAR- 
INGS 


LINK-BELT 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


MACHINERY 


Link-Belt’s far-flung organization of branches 
and distributors is ready to serve you quick- 
ly and intelligently in supplying the correct 
type and size of equipment for each applica- 
tion, and to secure efficient, low cost operation. 

Ask for catalogs giving engineering and 
application data on any type of power trans- 
mission machinery. Address the nearest 
office. 


BASE PLATES—Piain & 
Adjustable 

SHAFT COLLARS—Solid 
& Split 


omer’ TING—Machined to 
er 
SPEED REDUCERS 

w Gear 


TAKEUPS—AIll Types 
SPROCKETS—Cut & Cast 
Tooth 


GEARS—Cut & Cast 
PULLEYS—All Types 


Distributors in principal cities. 


Chicago 9, cana 8 6, gency hel 40, —- Dallas 1, aos 2; Sieeipel 5, San Francisco 24, Toronto 8. 
Factory Branch 
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In pulp mills — North, South, 
East and West— 


NORTON 
PULPSTONES 


are producing ‘round the clock, 
newsprint, toweling, toilet tis- 
sues, hanging paper, in steady 
reliable production. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 












































A Regulator that will 


@ hold stock consistency to within plus or minus 0.1%. 
> 


e@ work equally well on any consistency from less than 1% to 12%. 


@ regulate instantaneously, whether potential variations in consist- 
ency are sudden, extreme or both. 


@ do the job without fussing or attention —a Regulator you can set 
and forget. 


The BIRD CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 


This is the Regulator to put ahead of able consistency control counts . . . Ask 
your Paper Machine, your Jordans, your __ us to tell you more about the Bird Con- 
Knotters — wherever accurate, depend- _ sistency Regulator. 





BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


oar UTM: WAL P OE ° MAZBDACHUSE TIS 
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Ryertex Better for 
Forming Boards and 
Suction Box Covers 


No size limitations 

Won't warp, split or crack 
Lasts longer 

Stronger than wood or rubber 
Easily resurfaced 


The design of these forming boards, recently furnished 
to the Maine Seaboard Paper Company, at Bucksport, 
Me., called for an unusual material. Each board is 1” 
thick, 18” wide and 255” long. Each is punched with 
604 slots and has a 2” bevel. 


Ryertex was selected for the job because this laminated 
resin and textile composition has great strength and, 
with water lubrication, possesses an unusually low co- 
efficient of friction. Complete uniformity and freedom 
from any tendency to warp or splinter were other 


important reasons for using Ryertex. 


For more efficient operation in your mill use Ryertex 
for forming boards—for suction box covers; doctor 
blades; bearings on press rolls, calender stacks, beaters, 
jordans, grinders, bleachers, jack ladders, etc. Ryertex 
will do a better job. Send for detailed information. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


RYERSON 


RYERTEX WATER-LUBRICATED BEARINGS 
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The first paper mill at Humphreysville, Connecticut, built by General Humphreys in 1805. 
iunghanyedil is now Seymour, between Naugatuck and Ansonia.) 


Witt Profitless War 
Bring Prosperous Peace? 


>>> THOSE WHO SPEAK of the 
current “paper shortage” might be 
interested in the situation that pre- 
vailed during our first great war. In 
the War of Independence, military 
Operations were actually jeopardized 
by lack of scraps of paper on which 
to write essential messages and by lack 
of cartridge paper for wrapping shot. 

On July 29, 1776, Washington’s 
headquarters issued the following 
order: 

“The Quartermaster-General is di- 
tected to furnish twelve quires of 
paper to each regiment per month, 
viz.: one quire to the commanding 
officer of the regiment, one to each 
company, and one to the adjutant; 
‘the remaining two quires to be kept 
by the colonel, as a reserve for spe- 
cial occasions, exclusive of orderly 
books and blank returns.” 

Many military messages expressed 
alarm over the possibility of having 
no paper at all for written messages, 
and some of these were written on 
margins of pages and torn from books. 

Even cartridge paper was so scarce 
as to endanger the supply of ammuni- 
tion. According to legend, the shot 


CLINTON DAVIDSON, President 
Management Planning Inc. 


poured into the enemy at Brandywine 
and Germantown was wrapped in 
paper from Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
and the Saur Bible. 

(Christopher Saur—Sower in Eng- 
lish—was one of the leading printers 
in the Colonies. The needs of his 
printing led him to try the papermak- 
ing business, and he operated a mill 
located on the Frankford River, near 
what is now Manayunk, Pennsylvania. 
He printed many books, the most 
famous of which was the German 
Bible, known by his name. The Saur 
Bible was the second Bible printed in 
America.) 

Cases for musket cartridges used in 
the Battle of Monmouth are said to 
have been improved from printed 
copies of a sermon on “Defensive 
War” discovered in the garret of a 
house where Benjamin Franklin had 
previously conducted his printing 
business. 

Committees of safety throughout 
the colonies were hard pressed for 
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paper. North Carolina, controlling 
the sale of paper, directed that only 
one ream be reserved for its own com- 
mittee of safety. 

Colonial governments in general had 
difficulty obtaining paper, even for 
the printing of official documents. As 
late as 1781, New York, in a legis- 
lative resolution, allowed only six 
reams of writing paper for the gov- 
ernor and the legislature. Ten years 
later the legislature was still strug- 
gling with the problem. 

Meanwhile prices of paper were 
high. John Davis, state printer of 
North Carolina, in 1780 quoted eighty 
to one hundred pounds per ream. This 
was undoubtedly a war price. Toward 
the end of the eighteenth ‘century 
printing paper sold at from three to 
three-and-a-half dollars per ream. 

The immediate causes of the paper 
shortage were the cessation of impor- 
tation at the outbreak of the War 
of Independence and the flight of 
papermakers, many of whom were 
English-born and sided with England. 

Colonial governments took active 
measures to encourage domestic manu- 
facture. Papermakers in many col- 
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omes were deferred from military serv- 
ice as being essential war workers and 
were even discharged from the army 
and ordered back to the paper mills 
“to help the war effort.” 

The few craftsmen who could make 
or repair papermaking machinery and 
equipment were even more solicit- 
ously guarded. When a certain Nathan 
Sellers, a mould maker of Pennsyl- 
vania, joined the continental army in 
New Jersey in 1776, the continental 
congress ordered him discharged and 
returhed to the work of making and 
repairing “suitable moulds, washers, 
anid utensils for carrying on the paper 
manufactory.” 

Although paper had been made in 
the Colonies since 1690, and might 
well have been made much earlier, if 
only to supply the extensive printing 
trade, the relative shortage of paper 
continued long after the War of In- 
dependence. Papermaking had not 
made much progress in the Colonies 
and there are indications of repeated 
business failures. 

There is little factual information 
from which to seek reasons for the 
backwardness of papermaking. As 
long ago as 1868, J. L. Bishop, in his 
monumental History of American 
Manufactures from 1608-1860, wrote 
that not until 1810 was there any 
systematic attempt to collect statis- 
tics. “The few particulars which can 
now be gathered, as to the progress 
made during these two centuries, are 
scattered through numerous memo- 
rials, local histories, records of coun- 
cils and statutes of assemblies.” 

But there are several clues as to 
why the paper industry was slow in 
getting under way. Benjamin Frank- 
lin pointed out that the industry in- 
volved organization, specially in the 
bringing together of specialties. It 
also required considerable concentra- 
tion of capital for those days. 

There were other obstacles, some 
of which may no longer be ‘of record. 
For instance, there was no such thing 
as free enterprise. Sometimes it took 
virtually the equivalent of an act 
of Congress to get permission to go 
into business. 

Lyman H. Weeks, in A History of 
Paper Manufacturing, says “Even 
though the contemplated mill might 
be ever so insignificantly small and 
unimportant, an ambitious man could 
not go out and invest his capital in 
site, waterpower and building and 
proceed to work unrestrainedly. Paper- 
making was regarded as a sort of 
public utility—as indeed were other 
manufacturing industries—and_ it 
came under the watchful supervision 
of the public service commission of 
that time, that is, the great and gen- 
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eral court, or the assembly, or the 
governor and council, as the authority 
might be in the different colonies. 
Permission to engage in business was 
a prerogative of the Government and 
a monopoly for an indicated term of 
years, was asked for and generally in- 
cluded, if the permission was accorded 
at all. The grant was a ponderous, 
impressive document, elaborate with 
specifications and requirements.” 
Such a charter, entitled “An Act 
for the Encouragement of Making 
Paper” was granted upon petition by 





A Sixteenth-century paper mill. (From "A 
History of Paper,” 1882.) Reproduced from 
“The Paper World.” 


the “great and general court of the 
province of the Massachusetts Bay,” 
in 1728, to several wealthy and in- 
fluential merchants of Boston. But 
even these notables were specifically 
enjoined by the charter to produce as 
follows: 

First Year: “Two hundred Rheam 
of good Merchantable Brown Paper, 
and Printing Paper, Sixty Ream there- 
of at least to be Printing Paper.” 

Second Year: “Fifty Rheam of 
good Merchantable Writing Paper, of 
equal goodness with the Paper com- 
monly stampt with the London arms, 
over and above the aforesaid two hun- 
dred Rheam of Brown Paper, and 
Printing Paper.” 

—and so on for ten years. 

In short, what the paper industry 
needed to put it on a firm foundation 
was, as pointed out by Louis Tillotson 
Stevenson in The Background and 
Economics of American Papermaking, 
“The development of the limited 
liability corporation which flowed from 
the institutions of private property, 
free exchange of goods and free en- 
terprise.” 

Today, more than ever, the paper 





industry needs large-scale enterprise, 
But today, large-scale enterprise is 
threatened more drastically than ever 
before—specifically, by the possibil- 
ity that the wartime corporation ex- 
cess taxation (40 per cent normal and 
95 per cent surtax plus taxes on the 
stockholder’s income) will be con- 
tinued after wartime conditions cease, 


Too-burdensome taxation, if carried 
over into the period of peacetime pro- 
duction, may throttle the corporate 
form of organization and threaten 
paper technology at one of its most 
critical moments in history. There- 
fore it seems important that the paper 
industry join in encouraging Congress 
to remove this hazard to future prog- 
ress. But no move by industry in 
that direction can succeed unless the 
entire public—and particularly the 
wage earners—clearly understand it. 

Wage earners and consumers will 
understand the problem if ‘manage- 
ment employs the lessons of history to 
demonstrate the close correlation be- 
tween the well-being of the public 
and the development of the corpora- 
tion setup, which has done so much— 
in the paper industry as well as in 
other fields—to make present living 
standards possible. 

In 1780, when paper was quoted, 
as aforesaid, at “eighty to one hun- 
dred pounds per ream,” and when 
skilled papermakers were scarce, week- 
ly wages were only about five dollars, 
and this wage was considered high. 

In 1787, the paper mill of Jackson 
& Sharpless at Redstone, Pennsylvania, 
employing between twenty and twen- 
ty-five persons (possibly including 
children) has an indicated potential 
gross production of only $10,000 to 
$12,000. This would not leave much 
for wages. 

Between 1790 and 1800, at a Berk- 
shire County paper mill, vatmen re- 
ceived $3.50 a week without board. 
In 1831, the average pay for men 
employed at paper mills in the same 
county was $5.40 a week. 

Wages for unskilled workmen were 
considerably lower—for a working day 
of ten to fourteen hours. Out of 
some fifty quotations of laborers’ 
wages between 1630 and 1775, prac- 
tically none falls below 25c, and few 
exceed 50c, a day without board. The 
normal summer wage was probably 
about 35 or 40c. Skilled artisans fol- 
lowing a single trade earned from 60c 
to $1.25 a day. 

Wages for women were between one 
and two dollars a week; for small 
children, up to one dollar a week. 

Here are some specific wage quo- 
tations cited by Victor Selden Clark 
in the History of Manufactures in the 
United States: 
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In 1775, the daily pay, in addition 
to board, of 200 laborers employed on 
the new road through the Cumberland 
country to the Ohio was 33 cents. 
In 1812, the corresponding wage of 
30 laborers on the State road from 
Buffalo to Genesee was 46 cents. Ac- 
cording to an investigation made early 
in the last century, the average wage 
of unskilled workers, without board, 
in the principal cities of the United 
States for the first six months of each 
year mentioned was: 50 cents in 1785; 
§0 cents in 1790, 95 cents in 1795, 
90 cents in 1800, and 75 cents in 
1805. As late as 1846, Irish and Ger- 
man laborers, living in shanties built 
by themselves on contractor’s land in 
Brooklyn, worked during the winter 
for 65 cents a day, which was also 
the rate paid common hands at iron 
works in Baltimore. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, the 
prevailing wage in New York City 
was only $1.00 a day, the minimum 
workday was ten hours long, and the 
take-home yearly income of the aver- 
age worker was only about $248. 

Such a wage was not even half 
enough to maintain a family of five 
at subsistence level, in spite of the 
lower prices for commodities which 
governed at that time. In 1851, Hor- 


ace Greeley’s New York Tribune 
published a budget for such a family 
that called for $10.37 a week. Two 
years later, the New York Times pub- 
lished a family budget requiring fifty 
weeks’ work at a wage of $12 a week. 

To dramatize what the paper indus- 
try has accomplished for the average 
man since that time, compare the 
typical worker in that field today with 
the pauperized, overworked laborer of 
100 years ago. The modern “un- 
skilled laborer” is seldom a laborer at 
all in the traditional sense. His man- 
ual efforts seldom require much mus- 
cular effort. He works in clean, 
well-ventilated and well lighted sur- 
roundings, in good clothes and with 
sanitary facilities. His wages, for an 
eight-hour day, are from five to ten 
times those of a hundred years ago, 
and with them he can buy—in terms 
of housing accommodations, home 
comforts, food luxuries, fashionable 
clothing, medical services, education, 
entertainment, and social security— 
values not available to Nineteenth 
Century workers, or even to their em- 
ployers, at any price. 

What has happened in the paper 
industry during the past hundred years 
to bring about such improvement in 
the worker’s earning capacity? The 


following tabulation for all industry 
affords the clue: 


Annual Output 
Year per Worker - Yearly Wage 
1849 $1050 $ 248 
1879 1960 346 
1909 3180 510 
1939 7200 1150 


From the foregoing it is evident 
that the way workers earn more is 
by producing more. There are con- 
trary viewpoints, however, variously 
epitomized as by the following typical 
assertions: 

1) “Sure, more production means 
more wages, but it also means fewer 
jobs.” 

2) Technological unemployment is 
the logical result of scientific ad- 
vances.” 

3) “What we need is to slow down. 
If we work too efficiently, we do our- 
selves out of jobs.” 

The test of these alleged truths is 
to restate them in some specific form 
and let the restatement reduce itself 
to absurdity, viz.: 

One cotton gin does the work of 
18,000 persons. Therefore, the 12,- 
000 new cotton gins installed in the 
year 1929 alone in our nation of 40,- 
000,000 workers must have put 216,- 
000,000 people out of work—not to 





Wilcox's paper mills. Across the foreground, Ivy Mills, erected in 1729. Insets: Upper left—Upper Glen Mills, erected in 1836; upper right— 
Lower Glen Mills, erected in 1845. (From "A History of Delaware County, Pa.,” 1884.) 
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Vat papermaking in 1881. 


(From "A History of Paper," 1882. 


Reproduced from 


“The Paper World.") 


mention persons replaced by the gin- 
ning machines installed in other years, 
and by the spindles, looms, etc. 

In industry as a whole, that is, in 
the entire national economy, it is a 
matter of simple bookkeeping that 
wages and production closely parallel 
one another, even throughout violent 
fluctuations. 

This phenomenon is recorded in the 
statements of national Income and 
Expenditures, published annually by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and available in almost any general 
library in the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 

In this simple financial statement, 
the principle items under income 
(which is virtually synonymous with 
production) are as follows: wages 
and salaries, comprising about two- 
thirds of all income; farm income, 
about one-twelfth; business profit, 
about one-sixteenth; all other income, 
about one-fifth . These income 
items, plus or minus “savings,” equal 


Expenditures (which are virtually 
synonymous with consumption). 
Whereupon it becomes apparent 


that any change in total wages, which 
constitute two-thirds of income, or 
production, js accompanied by drastic 
change in business activity. And, 
with our recently acquired familiarity 
with the vagaries of business booms 
and depressions, we also appreciate the 
possibly more serious secondary effects 
manifesting themselves in the so- 
called “vicious spiral” of inflation and 
deflation. 
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In recognition of this known fixed 
relation between wages and prosperity, 
many able economists have recently 
been stressing the supreme importance 
of maintaining through increased per 
man production, high wage levels and 
a high level of employment. Among 
these are such diverse protagonists as 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Frederick C. Crawford, Past 
President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and Chester Bowles, 
OPA Administrator. 

But just what has enabled the 
worker to increase his output so stu- 
pendously during the past ccentury? 
The answer may be found in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Horse- Annual 
power Output Annual 
_ Year Per Worker Per Worker Wages 
1849 very little $ 248 
1879 1.3 $2,000 346 
1909 2.9 3,200 510 
1939 6.4 7,200 1,150 


The increase in horsepower was 
made possible by the increase in capi- 
tal investment. Early mills started 
with as little as $3,000 * capital. 
Around the year 1800, a two-vat mill 
in Massachusetts required $10,000. 

By 1860, the average investment 
had risen to $25,320. From then, on 
to 1905, average figures for census 
periods were: (respectively $51,043, 
$64,878, $138,412, $219,538 and 
$364,579. 

Even today the productive capacity 
of workers is said to be a direct re- 
flection upon the capacity of the 





plant. This is shown in the follow- 
ing table from “Labor Cost of Pro- 
duction in the Paper and Pulp Indus- 
try,” by J. P. Hagenauer, a Report 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, February 
18, 1935. 


Tons of Production 
Per Productive Worker 


Capacity Class 


Tons per day Tons per man 
0-10 1.18 
11-25 2.13 
26-50 3.87 
51-100 5.92 
101-200 6.82 
200 and above 8.30 


But what has made possible the pro- 
curement and employment of increased 
capital investment? The answer is— 
the corporation. 

Far more important than any sin- 
gle scientific discovery or invention, 
the corporation is the one indispens- 
able tool of the industrial age. By 
co-ordinating men, materials, ma- 
chines, methods, and money under 
management, the corporation provides 
the means and the medium for the 
efficient use of capital. It facilitates 
the large-scale application of horse- 
power to the efforts of workers, and 
thereby increases their output. By 
increasing the output of workers, it 
enables them to earn more than other- 
wise would be possible. 

These principles apply more perti- 
nently to the paper industry than to 
most of the process industries. It may 
not be true that history repeats itself, 
but it is conceivable that history might 
reverse itself. And, in an economy 
as sensitive as ours, it would be a 
serious menace to the American stand- 
ard of living to charge any appreciable 
tendency toward the curtailment of 
the production of paper and toward 
decreasing labor wages under present 
day conditions. Plainly, if investment 
in factories and production aid grows, 
workers’ output and wages will grow. 
But if investment in production aids 
decline, output, jobs, and wages will 
most certainly decline with it. 

To build up small, successful cor- 
porations so that they can provide 
workers with the tools to produce 
more and. earn more, we must have 
more investment capital. 

To bring new inventions and ideas 
out of the laboratory and into pro- 
duction, we must have more risk 
capital. 

Today’s high double taxes on cor- 
porate earnings and personal surtaxes 
were planned to “take the profit out 
of war.” If allowed to stay un- 
changed, they will take the prosperity 
out of the peace. 
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WHAT ABOUT PAPER IN 19452 


W. LEROY NEUBRECH, Chief, Pulp and Paper Unit 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


>>> DEMANDS FOR the products 
of the United States pulp and paper 
industry during the entire year 1945 
will continue substantially above both 
production and import supplies. It is 
well known that current and near 
future civilian demands are well above 
current consumption levels because of 
limitation orders restricting use, and 
military requirements are expected to 
continue heavy even though the Eu- 
ropean -war ends during the year. 

Should some supplies of European 
pulp enter the United States market 
during 1945, creating a possibility of 
stepping up paper output, undoubt- 
edly there would be pressure to modify 
some of the limitation orders on the 
consumption of paper, thereby tending 
to counterbalance any production in- 
creases or any diminishing in military 
requirements. 

In attempting forecasts for 1942, 
1943, and 1944 there seemed little 
anticipation that either of the two 
major wars would end in those years. 
But for 1945 there is expectation that 
the European war can be terminated 
within the year. Thus, there is this 
new uncertain element in forecasts for 
the current year. 

What would be the effect upon 
paper demand and supply if the Euro- 
pean war ends this spring or summer? 
As long as the Japanese war continues, 
and for even some time following, 
the military requirements for paper 
and paper products will continue 
heavy, but there will be some prob- 
able slackening off within 2 or 3 
months after the collapse of Germany. 
However, it is not believed that the 
easing of military requirements dur- 
ing the year 1945 will be of major 
consequence. Civilian demands un- 
doubtedly will continue at their pres- 
ent high level, greatly in excess of 
supplies available for civilian con- 
sumption. But on top of this will 
continue to be the needs from many 
of the United Nations, as well as 
from most of the liberated countries, 
for both pulp and _ paper. 

Anticipation that northern Euro- 
pean pulp and paper will be a com- 
plete solution in meeting world de- 
mands immediately after victory in 
Europe is being too optimistic. Not- 
withstanding the availability of Swed- 
ish pulp, and to a lesser extent of 
Paper now in storage awaiting ship- 
Ment, there are bound to be delays 
in transportation and perhaps prob- 
lems in determining which countries 
should have preference on the first 
cargoes. At any rate, if the Euro- 


pean war does not end until the sum- 
mer or falt of 1945, it is not likely 
that supplies of pulp of any note- 
worthy quantity could be landed in 
the United States much before the 
end of 1945 to supplement our pres- 
ently tight market situation. Fur- 
thermore, it is reported that Swedish 
pulp interests will voluntarily ship 
pulp produced for export in approxi- 


mate proportion to prewar sales to 


various world markets, which means 
about 40 per cent of exports to the 
U. S., about 50.per cent to Europe 
and about 10 per cent to South Amer- 
ican and other world countries. Brit- 
ish interests already have contracted 
tentatively for about 410,000 short 
tons of Swedish pulp now in inventory 
for shipment as soon as possible after 
the war. 

The demands for both pulp and 
paper from domestic output would be 
indirectly eased during this transition 
period because such shipments made 
from the northern European countries 
to England, France, and other world 
markets customarily supplied from 
north Europe, would lend a he!ping 
hand to balancing the world’s require- 
ments for pulp and paper with the 
available world’s supply. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the paper in- 
dustry has been confronted with one 
problem after another affecting the 
procurement of adequate raw mate- 
rials and operating equipment and 
supplies. Such problems have ranged 
all the way from chlorine and starch 
to fuel oil and fourdrinier wires. Each 
problem, as it came up, was met 
squarely through co-operative efforts 





Whether or not wood pulp and 
Paper capacity expansion in the 
United States will be proportionate 
to expansion in certain other coun- 
tries in the next several years will 
depend upon international econom- 
ic developments. Trade barriers 
could artificially restrict the inter- 
national flow of these products and 
at the same time prohibit an in- 
crease in the consumption of paper 
and pulp in various countries 
throughout the world.—From “The 
World’s Paper and Wood Pulp 
Industry Before and After . V-E 
Day.” 
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of the industry and the War Produc- 
tion Board, and adequate adjustments 
made with the result’ that the net 
effect on production was indeed minor. 
The most important of all these prob- 
lems was the over-all one of sustain- 
ing a steady flow of fibrous raw mate- 
rial in terms of pulpwood and waste- 
paper. 

In 1945, manufacturers undoubt- 
edly will continue to be confronted 
with either old or new problems and 
the life of the paper mill executive 
will not be an easy one. At the very 
start of the new year unusually severe 
winter weather throughout the north- 
eastern region resulted in rail freight 
embargoes and logging difficulties, 
typing up of the movements of raw 
materials as well as finished products. 


Labor probably will be the major 
difficulty in 1945. Selective Service, 
War Manpower Commission, and the 
United States Employment Service 
regulations will be subject to change 
as long as active war continues. Such 
changes are likely to result in a more 
stringent civilian labor market. At 
present, only labor employed at pulp- 
wood cutting and wood pulp produc- 
tion are included on the WMC criti- 
cal activities list. It is reported that 
industry has requested inclusion of 
items in the paper and paperboard 
field which are urgently needed by 
the military. 

During the past year or more the 
history on labor regulations has been 
largely one of a gradual inclusion of 
specific and important occupations 
finally reaching a climax when all 
these regulations were abolished and a 
new start made. This is obvious from 
the revised WMC regulations issued 
on January 16, 1945. 

There will not be any likely change 
in the truck and tire situation during 
1945. In fact, with thousands of 
commercial trucks of various enter- 
prises reaching a “junk” stage it could 
easily develop that the medium and 
light truck situation will grow worse 
rather than better. Freight cars and 
locomotives are also showing signs of 
heavy usage and in view of expected 
heavy freight movements westward to 
amplify the Japanese war after the 
close of the European conflict, no eas- 
ing in the rail freight situation can 
be counted upon. 

Notwithstanding the combined ef- 
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forts of federal and private agencies 
to stimulate the production of pulp- 
wood and the salvage of wastepaper, 
the industry will be fortunate indeed 
if the records tor 1945 equal 1944 
figures. Yet only through a substan- 
tially larger supply of such fibrous 
raw materials could the industry ex- 
pect to produce a large quantity of 
paper and paperboard than was manu- 
factured in 1944. Infact, the 1944 
output probably will be difficult to 
equal this year unless weather condi- 
tions throughout the year as a whole 
are substantially better than seasonal 
and no unusual stormy or wet weather 
conditions curtail logging operations, 
particularly in the South. 

It is important to keep in mind 
that the experieffce of the past 2 or 
3 years has demonstrated that full 
practical operating capacities of pulp 
mills for*a successive 12 month pe- 
- riod are extremely difficult to achieve, 
especially in view of the low pulp- 
wood inventory positions of many 
mills at the present time. The high 
level of domestic output in 1942 of 
10,783,000 tons of pulp was possible 
through the absorption of inventory 
wood coupled with relatively fewer 
problems in terms of labor and general 
operating conditions. Total United 
States pulp production fell to 9,658,- 
000 tons in 1943 largely because of 
insufficient wood supplies, but rose 
to 10,087,000 tons in 1944 as the re- 
sult of improved pulpwood receipts 
brought about through the outstand- 
ing co-operative effort of industry and 
the War Production Board. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that aggregate production of paper 
and paperboard in 1944, amounting 
to 17,183,000 tons was moderately 
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greater than in 1943 when 17,036,000 
tons was produced, whereas the total 
consumption of pulp in the production 
of paper in 1944 was about 117,000 
tons less. This is readily explained 
by a proportionately larger output of 
paperboard which utilized a substan- 
tial percentage of wastepaper in pro- 
duction as well as some increase in 
the use of substitute fibers in certain 
grades of paper. Paperboard produc- 
tion in 1944, including building 
boards, totaled 8,973,000 tons show- 
ing an increase of about 350,000 tons 
over 1943, whereas paper production 
of 8,210,000 tons showed a decline 
to slightly more than 200,000 tons 
below 1943. 

Analysis of paper production in 
1944, as compared with the previous 
two years, shows an upward trend in 
special industrial papers, shipping sack 
paper and absorbent paper. Sanitary 
papers remained about constant but 
substantial declines were recorded in 
other classes. For paperboard there 
was a decline only in setup boxboard, 
with container, folding boxboard and 
certain specialty boards, such as tube 
stock, showing substantial increases. 

It is apparent that these recent 
trends in production by major grades 
of paper have been brought about 
through increased direct and indirect 
military needs coupled with orders 
from the Forest Products Bureau of 
the War Production Board directing 
the production of a “must list” of 
papers to meet war needs, balanced 
against curtailments on other less es- 
sential grades. 

Modern warfare has called heavily 
for ‘adequate supplies of packaging 
materials, especially container board 
and folding boxboard, tube stock, and 


other special grades as well as for 
types of wrapping papers. In addi- 
tion, the military needs for other types 
of paper have continued to grow 
thereby diminishing the supplies avail- 
able for civilian consumption. As 
the intensity of the war effort has 
progressed, the military has taken in- 
creasingly larger percentages of such 
grades as bond and writing paper, 
bristols, duplicating and mimeograph 
paper, manifold paper, offset paper, 
kraft wrapping paper, and toweling 
and toilet paper. 

Even in the case of newsprint the 
military is absorbing larger quanti- 
ties, especially for overseas shipments 
to the fighting front and the liberated 
areas, so that the press of these coun- 
tries can make available to the liber- 
ated peoples the developments of the 
war and rehabilitation plans and poli- 
cies of the United Nations. 

It would seem that one of the 
major problems likely to develop in 
1945 is a repetition of the optimism 
which prevailed during the late sum- 
mer of 1944 that the war would soon 
be over and that production efforts 
could be slackened. A repetition of 
this psychology could well develop in 
1945 should the European war come 
to a climax in the spring or summer. 
Results of a general letdown through 
a desire to prolong the celebration of 
this occasion might easily result in 
the loss of a substantial production of 
pulpwood and the salvage of waste- 
paper and in consequence a general 
loss of wood pulp and paper output. 
Such a development would be serious 
since the prosecution of the Japanese 
war will mean that a steady flow of 
pulp and paper must be produced. 
Should such a slackening in output 
occur, it could mean only one thing, 
further restrictions and curtailment 
of supplies for civilian uses. 

It is urgently recommended that all 
pulp and paper manufacturers analyze 
their market potentialities in the pe- 
riod immediately following the close 
of the European and Japanese wars. 
It would be expected that their con- 
clusions in general would resolve them- 
selves toward an anticipation of con- 
tinued heavy demands for their prod- 
ucts and for these reasons the end of 
either or both wars should not mean 
a lessening in production incentives. 
In this connection, pulp and paper 
mill executives may find useful the 
recent report of the Pulp and Paper 
Unit, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
“The World’s Paper and Wood Pulp 
Industry Before and After VE Day” 
which sets forth an analysis of antici- 
pated conditions for the world as 4 
whole and for the United States 
separately (see chart above). 
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Sulphate Turpentine .. . 
| a Review of the Literature 


T. T. COLLINS, Jr.,, and M. G. SCHMITT’ 


>>» MOST INVESTIGATORS are 
in fair agreement as to the main con- 
stituents of sulphate turpentine from 


which the unde- 


Chemical and sirable impurities 
Physical have been re- 
Properties moved. Blengsli 


(66) has said 
that today less than 5 per cent of the 
components remain unknown. 

In his early work with sulphate tur- 
pentine, Klason (30) found refrac- 
tionation of the oil from spruce wood 
to yield a fraction of 155-158 C. boil- 
ing point with a specific gravity of 
0.8601 and demonstrated the pres- 
ence of pinene by conversion of the 
turpentine to pinene hydrochloride. 
Fosse (45) prepared both pinene- 
nitrosochloride and pinene-hydrochlor- 
ide from sulphate turpentine and 
showed both sylventrene and sesquiter- 
penes are also present. 

Bergstroem (41) pointed out that 
sulphate or soda turpentine oil from 
pine is dextro-rotatory whereas that 
from spruce by the same pulping proc- 
ess is levo-rotatory. He also found 
that certain fractions of these oils do 
not give color reactions in tests for 
food turpentine. 

Halse and Dedichen (33, 48) made 
very detailed analyses of the various 
fractions from purified sulphate tur- 
pentine. They found that the main 
fraction (about two thirds of the 
oil) consists of dextro-rotatory alpha- 
pinene which is not changed in the 
sulphate process as it is in the sul- 
phite cooking process. Dextro-rota- 
tory beta-pinene and probably dipen- 
tene also are present in other frac- 
tions for which the authors give 
detailed physical data. They remarked 
that the beta-pinene which occurs nat- 
urally is levo-rotatory. The alpha- 
pinene they identified by conversion 
into pinonic acid and bornyl chloride 
and the beta-pinene was oxidized to 
Ropic acid. 

The following data are part of that 
given by Halse and Dedichen (33) 
for the main fractions of purified 
sulphate turpentine: 


Boiling Point 
(deg. C.) dis 
Alpha-pinene ... 155-156 0.8642 
Beta-pinene .... 164-166 0.8650 
Dipentene 175-176 0.8500 


They have given structural formu- 
las for alpha-pinene and beta-pinene, 


while Wise (67) has illustrated the 
formula for dipentene. All these sub- 
stances have the formula C,,H:, 
(Figure 1). 

Aschen (68) had éarlier found a 
terpene in sulphite turpentine of phys- 
ical properties similar to those of beta- 
pinene except that it was dextro- 
rotatory and gave no nopic acid on 
oxidation with potassium perman- 
ganate. He (69) later studied the 
various fractions of sulphate turpen- 
tine, particularly the higher boiling 
constituents and compared them with 
turpentines from other sources. How- 
ever, Weissner (1) claimed that the 
occurrence of such oils in sulphite 
turpentine is the exception to the rule. 

Halse and Samuelson (24) pointed 
out that alpha-pinene from pine is 
dextro-rotatory, while that from 
spruce is levo-rotatory. They have 
given distillation curves for sulphate 
turpentine as well as the oil from other 
sources and in testing for alpha- 
pinene oxidized it to pinonic acid 
with potassium permanganate and 
isolated its semicarbazone. 

Rodowski (5) has given the fol- 
lowing general information concern- 
ing refined sulphate turpentine: 


Specific gravity .. 0.865 
Distillation 154-162 C...98 per cent 
Flash point 97 Fahr. 
Unpolymerizable matter. 0.5 per cent 


According to one source (38), sul- 
phate turpentine is 50-60 per cent 
turpentine and 20-10 per cent pine oil 
(terpineol). Veitch (70) has men- 
tioned that purified sulphate turpen- 
tine is 90-97 per cent alpha- and 
beta-pinenes while Baroni (71) and 
Bray (72) stated it is mostly alpha- 
pinene. Another source (73) listed 
the oil as having a beta-pinene con- 
tent of 25-30 per cent with the resi- 
due being alpha-pinene. Postovski 
and Plusnin (54) have given some 
physical data on sulphate terpentine 
and found it is 90 per cent alpha- 
and beta-pinenes with not in excess 
of 1 per cent dipentene. Soda turpen- 
tine on distillation gives 65 per cent 
pure spirits and 35 per cent pine oil 
according to Dupont (36). 

As Wise (39). has pointed out, the 
various species of trees contain vary- 
ing percentages of different turpen- 
tine oils and this undoubtedly ac- 
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counts for the differing compositions 
of turpentines, depending on which 
woods are pulped. Klason (30) found 
the residue after steam distillation of 
sulphate turpentine consists of brown 
polyterpenes. Qvist (74) studied the 
contituents of the residues of sulphate 
turpentine oil distillations and found 
cis-terpin, i-borneol, and d-borneol. 
No iso-borneol was present as there 
is in sulphite turpentine and it was 
suggested that this is probably due 
to the difference in woods rather than 
the different cooking processes. 
According to Weissner (1), it is 
difficult to distinguish sulphate from 
gum turpentine if the former is well 
purified and. the sulphate odor has 
been removed. When it is not pos- 
sible to detect the difference by the 
odor test alone, proof of the presence 
of sulphate turpentine in the sample 
may be had by the method of Smith 
(75) in which the sulphur and chlor- 
ide content are determined. Sulphur 
characterizes sulphate turpentine but 
not gum, steam-distilled, or that pro- 
duced by the soda pulping process. 
Chloride is also characteristic of this 
grade, depending on whether or not 
the turpentine was refined with hypo- 
chlorites. Smith’s tests (75) showed 
purified sulphate turpentines from 
various sources had 0.011 to 0.017 
per cent sulphur and some contained 
as high as 0.28 per cent chloride 
whereas turpentine from other sources 
did not contain these two substances. 
It was found also that the sulphur 
occurs mostly in the lower-boiling: 
fractions of refined turpentine, as 
shown by the following table: 
Per cent 
Sulphur 
0.030 


Fraction 

Distilling below 156C. 
Distilling below.156-158C. 0.008 
Distilling below. 160-162. 0.004 

Sulphur was determined quantita- 
tively by the Kennedy sulphur lamp 
using A.S.T.M. Method D-90-26T. 
Chlorine was determined by passing 
the gases of combustion from turpen- 
tine through an_ acidified silver 
nitrate solution. Another method 
for determining the sulphur content 
of turpentine, the procedure of. F. 





(*) This is Part If and concludes the 
article. Part I was published in the De- 
cember (1944) issue of this m: ine. 

(1) Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company. 
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Schulz described by Loebell (Lunge- 
Berl, chem. techn. Undertsuch., Part 
III) has been used by Rénnholm (53). 
It is of interest to note that one pat- 
ent (60) has stated that sulphate tur- 
petine purified with lime chloride 
bleaching , powder does not give a 
chlorine reaction with copper wire. 

Klinga (14) determined the purity 
of sulphate turpentine by fractional 
distillation as well as by observing its 
behavior with caustic soda solutions 
and sulphuric acid. 

It is perhaps a good thing that 
sulphate turpentine is always listed 
as such even after it has been purified 
so that no misunderstandings will 
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to more diversified use of sulphate 
turpentine in the past has been its 
obnoxious odor but there appears to 
be no reason, other than that of eco- 
nomics, why that cannot be elimi- 
nated as a general criticism of the 
better grades of the refined oil. Un- 
doubtedly, both crude and refined sul- 
phate turpentine have been used in 
the past for various purposes which 
have not been mentioned in any pub- 
lications. However, the few major 
uses are, in general, well known. 
One of the large purchasers of crude 
sulphate turpentine today is a paint 
manufacturer who evidently purifies 
the oil and utilizes it in paints and 


Bec 


Dipentene - 


Figure |—Constituents of sulphate turpentine 


occur from its use. According to one 
source (38), the product sold in the 
United States must be labeled “Sul- 
phate Wood Turpentine” and should 
conform to sulphur and chlorine con- 
tent within certain limits. Veitch 
(70) and Grotlisch (76) mentioned 
that the Federal Naval Stores Act of 
March 3, 1923, regulates the market- 
ing:and labeling of sulphate wood tur- 
pentine by requiring that it be desig- 
nated or described by that full name, 
both on labels and invoices. Grot- 
lisch (76) stated that according to 
Regulations for Enforcement of the 
Naval Stores Act, the material must 
meet Specification LLL-T-791b of the 
Federal Government which covers all 
turpentines. 

A.S.T.M. Standard D-233-36 (77) 
concerns the sampling, detection and 
removal of separated water, appearance, 
odor, specific gravity, refractive in- 
dex, distillation range, and polymer- 
ization in the presence of sulphuric 
acid of the various grades of turpen- 
tines, including that produced by the 
sulphate process. 


By-Products and Uses 


If the production of sulphate tur- 
pentine increases and purified grades 
are marketed to a greater extent, it 
will find more widespread use as a 
substitute for the more expensive gum 
turpentine and will be important as 
a low-priced source of alpha- and 
beta-pinene. The greatest detriment 
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varnishes. Dupont (36) stated that 
distilled soda turpentine is suitable for 
use in paints without any further 
treatment. 

In Russia, Postovski and Plusnin 
(54) have found that the purified. oil 
is suitable for pharmaceutical purposes 
and for use in paints. Grotlisch (76) 
stated that in the United States only 
gum spirits of turpentine can be dis- 
pensed for medicinal use. 

In his review of the uses of purified 
sulphate turpentine, Weissner (1) 
claimed it is a suitable substitute sol- 
vent for resins, fats, and oil colors 
in the varnish industry to replace gum 
turpentine. He also mentioned the 
commercial preparation of camphor 
from the pinene of sulphate turpen- 
tine by various methods using pinene 
hydrochloride as the starting material. 
The residue oil from the camphor dis- 
tillation is sometimes used as “decam- 
phored or regenerated turpentine.” 
Wegner (78) has found that when 
sulphate turpentine residues are heated 
under reflux at 160 C. with sodium 
bisulphate and then heated to 230-250 

a “light turpentine” is produced. 
Luttringer (4) stated that both the 
dimethyl sulphide separated from sul- 
phate turpentine or its nitric acid 
oxidation product are suitable solvents 
for nitrocellulose. 

Romaine (35) listed sulphate tur- 
pentine as being useful in the manu- 
facture of terpin hydrate, terpineol, 
and synthetic camphor. Hasselstrom 
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(79) has patented the conversion of 
sulphate turpentine, among other 
grades, into terpin hydrate, mono- 
cyclic and bicyclic terpenes, and hy- 
drated terpenes known as pine oil by 
treatment with pseudo-pimaric acid 
sulphonate or sulphonated rosin deriy- 
atives. The inventor has given physi- 
cal data concerning the various ter- 
pene fractions produced and stated 
that the bicyclic terpene fraction is 
of value as a paint and varnish sol- 
vent. Hasselstrom (80) later men- 
tioned the conversion of sulphate tur- 
pentine into terpineol (synthetic pine 
oil) by means of sulphuric acid treat- 
ment with the residues being con- 
verted to cymene and its derivatives, 
menthol or carvo-menthol, or sul- 
phonated emulsifying agents. He 
claimed that chlorination results in 
the production of perchloroterpenes 
and polychlorotoluenes and that sul- 
phate turpentine can be classed as a 
starting material in the production 
of myrcene and allo-ocimene which 
are constituents of a new type of syn- 
ethtic rubber. Schrauth (8/) has 
patented the production of maleic acid 
from sulphate turpentine oil by cata- 
lytic oxidation in the vapor phase at 
high temperatures. 


One potential use of sulphate tur- 
pentine that some mills might find 
of value in their pulping processes, is 
as an “introfier.” Remler (82) has 
patented a process for using an “‘in- 
trofier”; such as, turpentine, with 
alkaline cooking liquors, claiming that 
it increases the liquor penetration into 
the material to be cooked and de- 
creases the cooking time, the washing 
time, and the alkali required, in ad- 
dition to resulting in a more uniform 
pulp. According to Dupont (36), 
Rinman proposed the addition of tur- 
pentine to boiling sulphate cooking 
liquor in order to’ help dissolve the 
resin in the wood, such method being 
applicable only when the wood has 
a resin content of less than 2 per cent. 


In some European countries, the 
use of sulphate turpentine as a fuel 
for internal combustion engines un- 
doubtedly has become feasible. Foulon 
(59) has mentioned its use mixed 
with gasoline, and Rénnholm (53), in 
Finland, has studied the possibilities 
for the use of crude oil of turpentine 
as a motor fuel and found that the 
burning of the sulphur-containing im- 
purities results in the formation of 
sulphur dioxide and sulphur trioxide 
which, together with water vapor, 
form sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 
These corroded the metal parts of the 
engine and accumulated in the oil in 
the crankcase. In addition, the water 
content of the crude turpentine was 
found to be troublesome in cold 
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weather and a pitch accumulation on 
moving parts of the motor reduced 
the oiling efficiency of the lubricating 
oil by an undesirable degree. How- 
ever, these difficulties were somewhat 
minimized by partial purification of 
the crude turpentine and a reduction 
of its sulphur content to 4 of its 
original value. 

Rénnholm (53), also observed that 
from the point of fuel value, turpen- 
tine is comparable with gasoline and 
benzene and is superior to the alcohols 
sometimes employed as motor fuels. 


Fuel Value 

Fuel (Kg. Cal./Kg.) 
Gasoline 11,400 
ENE ie 10,800 
iS. s aii'g Ss a he 10,026 
Ethyl alcohol ............ 7,140 
Methyl alcohol ...... 5,365 


A recent note (73), of more than 
passing importance, has reviewed the 
outlook for the use of sulphate wood 
turpentine for the production of beta- 
pinene which is used in the manufac- 
ture of artificial resins. It was esti- 
mated that 5,000 barrels per month 
of sulphate turpentine were being 
used in the production of this mate- 
rial in 1943, and it was said that the 
demand for beta-pinene eventually will 
exceed the supply unless a cheap 
method for its synthesis can be worked 
out. According to this source, ap- 
proximately 25-30 per cent beta- 
pinene is recovered from sulphate tur- 
pentine with the residue being alpha- 
pinene which is suitable as a paint and 
varnish thinner. The statement also 
was made that synthetic camphor is 
now being manufactured in the United 
States from alpha-pinene from sul- 
phate wood turpentine. 


Production and Market Prices 


In reviewing the economic outlook 
for sulphate turpentine recovery, 
Romaine (35), in 1939, mentioned 
that although sulphate turpentine has 
been produced in Norway and Sweden 
since prior to 1910, it was not pro- 
duced in other than experimental 
quantities in the United States until 
after 1918. Because of the difficulties 
in the purification of this material, 
its production before 1929 was not 
in excess of 4,000 to 5,000 barrels per 
year. Another source (83) has esti- 
mated domestic production in 1937 
as being 25,000 barrels, while Sweden 
produced 35,000 barrels and the rest 
of the world only 10,000 barrels. 
Peterson (34) has given approximately 
these same figures for world pro- 
duction. . 

If the potential production of 100,- 
000 barrels of sulphate turpentine in 
the United States, mentioned by Peter- 
son (34) in 1939, is considered as 





Production of turpentine in the United States, 1927-1944 
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being the limit, then it can be seen 
from present figures that the limit of 
production almost has been reached. 
However, Bray (72) has quoted 
Blengsli (66) to the effect that it is 
possible to recover 220,000 barrels an- 
nually, and Wise (67) has set the 
maximum figure as high as 250,000 
barrels. 

In order to present a more com- 
plete picture of sulphate turpentine 
production compared with that of 
other grades, a chart (Figure 2) has 
been prepared from data supplied by 
Goldblatt (84) to show the produc- 
tion of gum spirits, and the wood 
turpentine grades: sulphate, steam- 
distilled, and destructively distilled. 

This data shows the considerable 
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increase in sulphate turpentine pro- 
duction within the past ten years and 
allows visualization of its importance 
compared with the other grades pro- 
duced. However, it would be opti- 
mistic to expect production to con- 
tinue increasing at the present rate 
much longer because there may be no 
great increases in the tonnage of kraft 
pulp manufactured within the next 
few years and because today the larg- 
est mills which are pulping the rich- 
est turpentine-bearing woods, like the 
southern pines, are evidently recov- 
ering most of their by-product tur- 
pentine. In addition, as more hard- 
woods are utilized in the kraft process, 
the over-all yield of turpentine per 
ton of pulp will be decreased. A 
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similar decrease in average unit yield 
will occur as a result of an increase 
in the number of turpentine recovery 
units in the northern kraft mills 
which pulp a considerable proportion 
of hardwood, as well as relatively poor 
turpentine-bearing conifers. 

Although reduction of the obnox- 
ious odors produced by the kraft cook- 
ing process is desirable in many in- 
stances and can be accomplished partly 
by collecting the sulphate turpentine, 
the factor of price has had consider- 
able influence. In addition, if one 
looks at this materia. in its crude 
state, from the consumer’s standpoint, 
it is, as Hasselstrom (80) pointed out, 
a chemical raw material of great in- 
terest because its price is invariably 
much lower than that of the turpen- 
tine produced by the naval stores 
industry- 

In an early paper, Helin (15) 
studied the economics of sulphate tur- 
pentine recovery and outlined the cost 
of refining the crude oil, Foster (17) 
and Ogden (16) have also discussed 
this phase of the matter and based 
their calculations on a market price 
for crude sulphate turpentine sufh- 
cient to show a profit in its recovery. 

It has been rather difficult to secure 
complete data on the -market price of 
either crude or refined sulphate tur- 
pentine as it had not been offered 
regularly and had not been classed 
on the market as a general commodity. 
Evidently a considerable portion of the 
crude oil produced in the past has 
been purchased by one firm which is 
reported to pay approximately 20 to 
25 per cent of the Savannah market 
price of gum spirits, depending on the 
distance from the pulp mill to tur- 
pentine refinery, and, since it is re- 
fined by them for use in their own 
products rather than for resale on a 
wholesale basis, naturally there is no 
way of knowing their upcharge for 
handling and refining. 

Since the chemical market journals 
have contained so few sulphate tur- 
pentine price quotations in the past, 
the authors have attempted to get 
more exact data for publication by 
contacting a number of producers, 
refiners, or consumers of the oil, The 
results of this survey were disappoint- 
ing although a few sources were co- 
operative in giving what little price 
data they had available. The responses 
to the questionnaire can be grouped as 
follows: 


A) No answer to inquiry... 7 
B) Would give no data.... 12 
C) Price data supplied..... 3 


In addition, the Office of: Price Ad- 
ministration (85) has stated that in- 
dividual producers and resellers’ prices 
for sulphate turpentine vary consid- 
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Average market prices of turpentine in the United States, 1928-1944 
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erably, depending on the prices charged 
at the time the General Maximum 
Price Regulation went into effect. This 
freezes all maximum prices at the 
highest level attained during March, 
1942. 

Some price data on sulphate turpen- 
tine, as well as the market prices for 
steam-distilled and destructively-dis- 
tilled turpentines have been obtained 
from the Oil, Paint, & Drug Reporter 
(86) while the yearly averages of the 
Savannah market for gum turpentine 
for the chart shown in Figure 3 are 
from the 1943-1944 Annual Naval 
Stores Report (84). The value of the 
total quantity of sulphate turpentine 
produced in certain periods has been 
published by the Bureau of the Census. 
(87). 

As can be seen from the meager 


data available relative to sulphate tur- 
pentine, the price of this turpentine, 
in the crude form, has been very low 
compared with that of the other 
grades. In 1939, the crude oil was 


‘ forced down to such a low price level 


that one mill, and probably others, 
found it more advantageous to use 
it as part of the fuel in a lime kiln 
rather than assume the expense of 
shipping it to a subsidiary refining 
plant. This means it was such a 
“drug on the market” that its price 
was comparable with that of fuel oil, 
around $0.05 per gallon. 


Conclusion 


Although the literature of the past 
has shown sulphate turpentine to be 
an interesting material, chemically, 
nevertheless considerable emphasis has 
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been placed upon its undesirable odor 
‘and the necessity for complete purifi- 
cation of the crude oil to make it 
acceptable for many uses. That even 
today, refining is not being carried out 
to the desired extent under wartime 
conditions is quite evident, as various 
paint dealers have reported complaints 
to the authors describing workmen be- 
coming’ temporarily ill when using 
paints mixed with so-called “refined” 
sulphate turpentine in closed rooms. 
Examination of the sulphate turpen- 
tine from one of the rejected drums 
showed that it still retained much of 
_ the odor of the crude oil. Although 
enough industrial uses to absorb our 
total production of sulphate turpen- 
tine eventually may be found in 
which the unpleasant odor will make 
no difference, nevertheless the ex- 
pected public acceptance in normal 
times of this grade as a substitute for 
gum turpentine for many uses; such 
as for thinning paints, etc., will not 
develop if extreme care is not taken 
in its refining. In addition, the more 
widespread acceptance of petroleum 
thinners in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry will force the gum turpentine 
and its substitutes to more competitive 
price levels. 

When considering the production 
of sulphate turpentine, it is evident 
that there are still many mills which 
do not recover this by-product but 
eventually will find it of some ad- 
vantage to do so, unless market prices 
or demand again reach the extremely 
low values of past years. Some op- 
efators probably have felt that at 
the present time it is a patriotic duty 
to recover materials of this kind for- 
merly wasted and that may account 
for several new producers in this field. 
Quite possibly, any new production 
will be thrown on the market in the 
form of the crude oil as the more 
progressive paper mills with their by- 
products processing plants are already 
purifying the oil they produce. 

The price situation of crude sul- 
phate turpentine has not been very 
attractive during the past few years 
and, remarkably enough, it is a prod- 
uct of the paper industry which is 
a victim of the law of supply and 
demand with the cost of production 
having very little effect on the price. 
Because the crude material is a by- 
product with many undesirable char- 
acteristics, the relatively small num- 
ber of consumers have been able to 
buy the oil at sacrifice prices over 
which most mills have no control be- 
cause the producers in normal times 
are more or less forced to sell at any 
Price they can get to dispose of the 
crude oil. The future prospects for 
increased prices for crude sulphate 
turpentine after the war may be im- 


proved, particularly if there is any 
competition for the material between 
the various industries and the prices 
of the other grades do not again fall 
into the lower ranges. 

There is no reason why the paper 
mills which now merely market the 
crude oil could not derive the maxi- 
mum benefit and revenue from a co- 
operative program similar to the fol- 
lowing which has been suggested many 
times before by others: 

1) Purification of sulphate turpen- 
tine so that its quality will make it 
interchangeable with gum turpentine 
for most uses , 

2) Establishment of central, re- 
gional, refining plants 

3) Co-operative by-product and 
use research 

4) Centralized marketing 

Until some better program is adopt- 
ed than that which has existed in the 
past relative to the whole sulphate tur- 
pentine problem, the incentive to re- 
cover or process by-product turpen- 
tine from the kraft pulp industry will 
not be very great. 
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Right—Log stacker used to 
pile peeled pulpwood 


The Canadian 


Industry Looks Ahead 


COLIN HAWORTH 


>>» CONFIDENCE is the keynote 
of the Canadian pulp and paper in- 
dustry’s approach to today’s big ques- 
tion mark — the postwar period. 
Among leaders of the industry there 
appears to be little of the excited an- 
ticipation which marks some fields. 
Perhaps the basis of the industry’s 
confidence lies in two main facts: 
First—that the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry “has the goods,” the 
basic products and converting poten- 
tial; second—that its record ‘during 
the hectic years of war has proved it 
can “deliver the goods.” Given these, 
and the long-term tendency for world 
consumption of pulp and paper to 
increase, the industry holds what 
might be considered legitimate hopes 
for an orderly progress in the post- 
war years. There is no complacency 
in this conception of the job that lies 
ahead; merely a realistic understand- 
ing of the future, its possible diffi- 
culties and how they may be met. 
Important in the picture is, no 
doubt, the fact that this industry, un- 
like so many others that have played 





Paper 


prominent wartime roles, will not be 
faced with any great reconversion 
problem. The machinery for war pro- 
duction is the same as for peace. The 
products themselves are largely the 
same in war as in peace, save for a 
few special wartime developments of 
paper products. The use of pulp as 
a basis for explosives will naturally be 
expected to diminish in the postwar 
era but the development of new prod- 
ucts from pulp, plastics for example, 
will leave little cause for worry from 
this source. 

Coming back to the real basis of 
Canada’s conception of the postwar 
prospects for pulp and paper there is 
first the important fact that Canada 
has the goods. Take the matter of 
raw material alone—wood. Canada has 
forests which are surpassed only by the 
U.S.S.R. and by Brazil in extent, and 
are much more highly developed as 
cutting areas. The total forest area 
of the Dominion is nearly one and a 
quarter million square miles. 

The productive area of this forest 
expanse is officialy listed as 770,000 
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Below—Chip loft of a 
Canadian pulp mill 






square miles, equivalent to the com- 
bined areas of the British Isles, France, 
Sweden, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway! Of this pro- 


ductive area some 430,000 square 
miles are considered accessible under 
present transportation conditions and 
of that amount, 174,000 square miles 
are presently leased for industrial pur- 
poses, chiefly to pulp and paper enter- 
prises. This leased area, to give a true 
picture of those figures, is larger than 
the whole of Poland, and about the 
size of Sweden. 

But wood in the forests is not paper 
or pulp. It must be cut, and this 
means manpower. Canada with her 
population of a bare twelve millions 
may not be considered a large nation, 
but it is large enough to provide more 
than 150,000 men who will enter the 
woods in wintertime to cut wood, 
something like 10 million cords of it. 
The rehabilitation of service men in 
the postwar period will also take many 
a husky young man into the woods 
in search of a healthy and well-paid 
livelihood. 
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Next most important asset is hydro- 
electric power, to operate the great 
machines that reduce pulpwood to 
pulp. In that factor the Canadian in- 
dustry has a satisfying prospect, for 
Canada ranks second among all na- 
tions of the world in waterpower. 
True the industry has been restricted 
somewhat in its use of power during 
the war, large blocks of it being 
diverted to high priority war plants 
in certain regions, but the pulp and 


Power plant in a Northern Ontario pulp 
and paper mill 


paper industry has been the principal 
factor in the normal peacetime de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric sys- 
tem, its greatest customer, and there 
is little reason to anticipate it will 
not continue in that place after the 
war. Again the power potential of 
Canada is nowhere near completely 
harnessed; there is room for expansion 
if necessary. 

Another feature that builds con- 
fidence among pulp and paper men 
of Canada is the capacity of the mills, 
and their location in. the country. 
Canada is surpassed only by the 
United States in wood pulp and paper 
production. In newsprint production, 
however, Canada leads all other coun- 
tries of the world by a huge margin. 

The newsprint mill capacity of the 
Dominion (and it might even make 
Mr. Ripley’s eyes pop), is more than 
four and a quarter million tons a 
year. This is four times the capacity 
of any other nation and is equivalent 
to the mill capacities of the United 
States, Britain, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland all lumped together. 

Nearly all of this amount is avail- 
able for export. Something like ninety- 
five per cent of the total newsprint 
production is shipped out of the coun- 
try each year. 


Mess time in logging camp 


This great pulp and paper capacity, 
with which Canada stands ready to 
serve postwar world markets is drawn 
from 105 mills spread across the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, so located that shipments can 
be made economically not only to the 
North American continent but to all 
parts of the world. Some of these 
mills are pulp producers only, some 
paper only; other produce both pulp 
and paper, usually with a surplus of 
pulp available for outside sale. 
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Right—Dry end of paper machine 
showing finished reel of paper 
with backtender in foreground 


Below—Rolls of newsprint 
ready for shipment 


Taken together, these assets give 
justified confidence in the industry’s 
ability to meet the demands of a post- 
war world. They are ample evidence 
that Canada has the materials as far 
as pulp and paper go. 

Behind them stands another asset, 
intangible but equally important. It 
is the experience gained in the past 
five years of wartime operations, the 
“know how” that has been acquired 
by Canada’s pulp and paper men in 
meeting demands from the entire free 
world under the most trying of pro- 
duction and delivery conditions. It is 
the proof that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of Canada can deliver the goods 
under any conditions. 

On the outbreak of war the pulp 
and paper industry in Canada was 
young compared to many other enter- 
prises in the Dominion. Yet it was no 
Stripling. In a few decades, the men 
in this industry had learned well how 
to make use of the country’s natural 
forest resources. In five years of war 
they learned how to meet trouble 
head on and overcome it. 

From the very start of war the 
pulp and paper industry felt the 
Squeeze of the great vise. On one side 
was the pressure of natural wartime 
restrictions of its production facilities, 






its labor and electric power. From the 
other side came the staggering in- 
creases in demands for its products. 
Demands for paper for military uses 
alone have been enormous. Pulp was 
needed in countless tons for nitrating 
into explosives. Medical supplies, army 
building board, plastics, synthetic 
fibers, shell casings, and a host of 
other items, all come from pulpwood. 
Newsprint alone was a mountainous 
problem. With Scandinavian supplies 
cut off by Nazi aggression, more than 
40 nations, practically the whole free 
world, depended on Canada for paper 
supplies to maintain a free press! That 
was one side of the vise. 

On the other side was the failing 
supply of manpower and the difficulty 
to obtain the needed labor for woods 


operations. Reserves of pulpwood 
started to dwindle. But the problem 
was met. Prisoners of war were 


pressed into use in some cases; labor 
campaigns were run with government 
cooperation urging farmers who form 
the bulk of the winter-time army of 
woodsmen to keep up production. In 
those strenuous times, Canada’s cut 
of pulpwood increased rather than de- 
creased. 

Electric power was needed in war 
plants, some of it exported to United 
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States war plants. Canadian mills 
took a reduced quota, standardized 
production in the interests of effici- 
ency and pooled orders, concentrating 
production in mills best able to op- 


erate. As a resulc production held 
steady in some lines, increased in 
others. 


Stability of supply was one of the 
big achievements aimed at and reached 
by the industry. And part of the 
picture of stability was concerned 
with prices. For the first two and a 
half years of war, despite rising costs 
on all sides, the newsprint manufac- 
turers of Canada maintained their 
product at a New York delivery sale 
price of $50 per ton, where it had 
been since January, 1938. During 
1943, after official examination of pro- 
duction costs, Canadian and U. S. 
price control authorities established 
increases amounting to $8 per ton. 
Over that period, no other major com- 
modity approached newsprint in price 


stability. 
All this was not done without 
strain. Anyone in the industry read- 


ily will admit the severity of the test, 
but the general feeling is that the 
effort has not been wasted. The in- 
dustry of Canada has shown by its 
performance in the hectic days of 
war, qualities of ingenuity, adapt- 
ability, and reliability which are an 
assurance of supply under any condi- 
tions, and which, it is believed in the 
industry, will be recognized as such 
by potential customers in the days 
of peace. 

It is on this sound basis that the 
pulp and paper industry of Canada 
builds its hopes and prospects for the 
coming postwar period. 
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Protecting Coal 


GEORGE M. WATTLES 
Coal Weatherproofing Company’ 


>>> THE PULP AND PAPER in- 
dustry consumes a tremendous quan- 
tity of coal. Annual requirements of 
the industry approximate 15,000,000 
tons. 

During the past several years, most 
mills have had to pay considerably 
more for coal than formerly. Yet, 
during this same period, prices of pulp 
and paper (especially of paper) have 
advanced very little —certainly not 
enough to compensate to any great 
extent for increases in cost of labor, 
wood, coal, etc. 

Approximately half of the seven 
hundred odd mills making up the in- 
dustry are integrated or self-contained, 
producing both pulp and paper. The 
remaining mills, for the most part, 
make only paper or paperboard; a 
few make only pulp. 

In the case of most integrated mills, 
a good balance between process steam 
requirements and power needs can be 
obtained. Because of this peculiarity 
of the industry, many mills can pro- 
duce electrical power cheaper than 
Public Service Companies can afford 
to sell it. 

The qualities of coal presently 
available to pulp and paper mills are 
generally inferior to the grades used 
in prewar days. Many plants have had 
to use coals of higher sulphur, higher 
ash, lower ash fusion, and lower 
B.t.u. content. Caution should be ex- 
erecised in the selection of coals avail- 
able and above all, consideration 
should be given to the protection of 
the original mine quality of the coal 
until it is consumed. 

Capping* the outward and upward 
surfaces of coal in railroad cars and 
storage piles with a thin moisture- 
proof and airproof coating or film of 
material provides the following pro- 
tection: 

(1) Located in Marinette, Wisconsin. 


(*) Method known as “Drikapt,’’ pat- 
ented in United States and Canada. 
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1. Spontaneous combustion of bitu- 
minous coal is prevented. 

The capping of bituminous coal 
piles does not ‘permit air to enter or 
leave them, and therefore, spontaneous 
combustion is not possible. In fact, 
cases are on record where capping has 
extinguished fires that existed at the 
time coal piles were covered. 

2. Surface moisture nuisance is 
eliminated. 

When coal is loaded in cars at the 
mines, it readily absorbs surface mois- 
ture if subjected to rain or snow while 
in transit. This wet coal, if exposed 
to low temperatures, freezes, resulting 
in difficult and expensive un!oading 
costs. Coal placed in storage wil! con- 
tinue to absorb surface moisture. 

Surface moisture retards the burn- 


Cross-section view of coal pile 
after completion of 
capping process 








Coal pile under- 
going capping treatment 






ing of coal. It is especially objection- 
able in pulverizing coal plants and 
with spreader type stokers. In one 
actual test in a pulverizing plant, an 
increase in efficiency of 25 per cent 
was obtained when coal kept dry by 
the capping process was burned in 
place of the same coal that. had been 
stored without protection. 

3. Capping prevents windage or 
blowage loss. 
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The windage loss of small sized in- 
dustrial coal is much greater than is 
generally realized. Tests have shown 
that in shipping %4”’x0 coal a distance 
of 500 miles, there may be losses 
amounting to from 22 to 3 tons 
per car. An additional loss of 6 per 
cent was observed by one firm in stor- 
ing such coal in open storage piles 
for a period of six months. 

A careful check will show that 
windage loss is a considerable factor 
in coal costs. The continual dust 
nuisance may also be objectionable. 

In making a check on windage loss, 
it is necessary to determine the change 
in amount of surface moisture in the 
coal from the time it is weighed out 
at the mine to the time it is weighed 
in at the mill. A certain amount of 
the windage loss, for example, is re- 
placed by an increase in surface mois- 
ture and this determination would 
permit the amount to be calculated. 

4. Disintegration of bituminous 
coals is eliminated. 

Bituminous coals of high inherent 
moisture content disintegrate rapidly 
after mining through contact with 
air. When properly capped, this grade 
of coal may be stored for long 
periods. 

The coal seal can be made of any 
one of a number of materials; such as 
cut-back asphalts, asphalt emulsions, 
road tars, waxes, etc. Some of the ma- 
terials require preheating; some do 
not. 

The selection of the material varies 
according to cost, location, equipment, 
objectives, etc. Generally, the mate- 


Pyramids of coal and ice resulting from 
storage pile. Indicates what 


* rial costs from seven to ten cents 


per gallon, and one gallon will cover 
from two to three square yards of 
surface. Because the cost of capping 
is determined by the surface area to 
be covered, the higher the coal pile, 
the less the cost per ton. 

In the capping of coal storage piles, 
the capping material. is placed in a 
mobile storage tank. This tank is 
equipped with a heating device, a high 
pressure pump or a compressed air 
connection, and with a hose connec- 
tion for attaching distributing hose. 


The distributing hose is usually 





urposely leaving unprotected spots in 20,000-ton 
appens to uncapped coal in winter. 


2 inch in diameter and in lengths of 
§0 feet. At the discharge end of the 
hose is a spray bar equipped with 
nozzles to spray the capping material 
over the exposed surfaces of the coal. 

To cap a pile, the operator starts 
at the top and retreats around it until 
the base is reached. Where bridges are 
over the coal, a long spray bar can be 
attached directly to the tank and the 
entire arrangement swung over the 
pile. Likewise, a spray bar extending 
over the width of a railroad car may 
be used for capping loaded cars of 
coal. 





Jobs and Productivity 


>>> BUSINESS CANNOT guaran- 
tee jobs because business makes prod- 
ucts, not jobs. People are not employed 
just to be put on the payroll, but to 
produce something for sale—and jobs 
depend upon sales. No employer can 
guarantee a given number of jobs 
unless the market for his product 
matches his production schedules. 


But the postwar problem is to create 
new markets or enlarge old ones to 
absorb from 35 to 50 per cent more 
goods and services than were produced 
or rendered in 1940. Whatever war 
Savings, reduced taxation, increased 
public works and export trade might 
temporarily or permanently con- 
tribute, the necessary incréase in mar- 
kets must come chiefly from increased 
purchasing power. Since purchasing 
power is dependent upon the relation- 


ship of incomes and prices, the prob- 
lem is to have prices sufficiently low 
and incomes sufficiently high for peo- 
ple to buy a great deal more than they 
ever did before the war. 

The industrial work week which has 
averaged 45 hours—with pay for 47.5 
during the war—will average around 
38 hours and provide little or no over- 
time after the war. If wartime hourly 
wage rates prevail, the reduction in 
incomes will Le 20 per cent. There 
will also be transfers from highly paid 
wartime jobs to lower paid peacetime 
jobs. As to prices, they have already 
moved up 30 per cent since 1940. 
This combination of reduced incomes 
and higher prices is exactly the op- 
posite of what we need. 

These observations have led a few 
industrial executives to adopt a rather 
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gloomy view of the future, and to ac- 
cept a philosophy of leaving things to 
take care of themselves until wages 
and prices reach their proper balance. 
Fortunately, this static attitude has 
been offset by recent announcements 
on policy by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and prominent in- 
dustrial figures such as Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson of General Electric. They have 
endorsed what we might call a 
dynamic philosophy, expressed in 
broad terms by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and in very 
specific terms by Mr. Wilson, who said 
it would be General Electric’s postwar 
policy to sell at the 1940 price levels 
while paying wages, that is “take 
home” pay, at the 1944 levels. 





From a talk by Albert Ramond before 
the Graduate Economic Club, Columbia 
University, December 13, 1944. 
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>>> PRESENT INDICATIONS 
are that paperboard production for the 
year 1944 was slightly in excess of 
7,800,000 tons, which will prove to 
be just under the industry’s peak year 
of 1941, which recorded the all- 
time high of 7,837,000 tons. This 
is certainly a very creditable showing 
for the industry in the light of the 
serious handicaps of well-known 
shortages of manpower, pulpwood, 
wood pulp, and wastepaper. Although 
some civilian needs suffered last year, 
military requirements were met. 

It would be nice to say that with 
this fine performance behind us we 
are now in a position to reach new 
heights and have more board available 
for all consumers in the year 1945. 
Unfortunately, however, on the as- 
sumption that the present year will 
be a full year of war, and in conse- 
quence that we will all operate under 
a stricter military economy than in 
1944, the outlook cannot be too opti- 
mistic, and it will only be with ex- 
treme good fortune and complete util- 
ization of the industry’s ingenuity 
that last year’s tonnage can be equaled. 
Production for the first seven 
weeks of this year is at about the 





Current Outlook for Paperboard 


W. IRVING OSBORNE, Jr., President 
National Paperboard Association’ 


average weekly level of last year, which 
is most encouraging in view of the 
severe weather conditions which have 
prevailed in both the northern and 
southern producing areas. The in- 
creasingly critical raw material and 
manpower shortages will likely be lim- 
iting factors in future operations. 

The wood pulp supply has been 
well advertised as extremely short, and 
increased demands for munitions and 
lend-lease requirements -will surely 
mean that all mills will have less 
pulp available to them for at least the 
second quarter. 

During the first seven weeks of this 
year paperboard mills, members of the 
National Paperboard Association, re- 
duced their inventories of wastepaper 
12.4 per cent or a total of 20,070 
tons. Therefore, further losses in 
wood pulp will be difficult to replace 
with wastepaper. In fact, current 
rates of board production can be 
maintained only by sharply higher ac- 
cumulations of wastepaper. The Sal- 
vage Division of the War Production 
























Training Laymen 


>>> THE SCIENTIFIC marvels of 
our new weapons are giving Ameri- 
cans a foretaste of the trend of post- 
war manufacture. Made to withstand 
the rigors of battle, but precise to a 
degree formerly found only in labora- 
tory equipment, the tools of today’s 
soldier some day will be translated 
into new automobiles, cameras, and 
home devices. 

The returning soldier, his family, 
and the public at large are looking 
forward to a vastly improved way of 
life. Industry, from its smallest to 
its largest component, is planning to 
fill this demand and to draw from its 
library or wartime experience in build- 
ing an even higher standard of living. 
But the postwar period will require 
something more than demand and an 
ability to make the products to fulfill 
the public’s desires. It will require a 
scientific distribution system—sales- 
men schooled in the intricacies of the 
products to be made and sold. 

' ‘'Today’s weapons are used and con- 
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for Technical Jobs 


trolled by troops trained in their use 
and are serviced and maintained by 
specialists. Tomorrow’s products, built 
to intricate and exacting standards, 
will require a new type of sales and 
maintenance personnel to provide and 
maintain a market. 

On the horizon is a new science 
ready to make a place for itself in the 
postwar market . . . electronics. Proved 
in the current conflict, doing a thou- 
sand jobs quicker and more accurately 
than ever before possible, and with a 
vast influx of new companies in the 
field, electronics has staked a claim 
stretching from postwar aircraft to 
garage doors. By advertising, by news 
stories from the war theaters, and by 
word of mouth, the public has learned 
of the potentialities of the science and 
is looking forward to the day when 
the electron will help to make a hap- 
pier, safer, and more convenient life. 

(Excerpted from article by Charles B. 
Sweatt, published in Executives Service 


Bulletin, Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.) 


Board, the newspaper and magazine 
publishers of the country, the mills 
and many other organizations are co- 
operating to accelerate the saving and 
collection of wastepaper. 


The extremely important kraft 
board division of the industry has 
been handicapped by shortages of 
woods labor, trucks, tires, and such 
necessities for the procurement of suf- 
ficient pulpwood to run their mills at 
full capacity. Recent production fig- 
ures are, however, a splendid testi- 
mony as to the success they are having 
in overcoming these difficulties. 


A very large majority of the indus- 
try’s production has been moving into 
the channels of direct war uses and 
for the packaging of war supplies and 
those of essential civilian requirements. 


At the present time the Army vis- 
ualizes an immediate and constantly 
increasing demand for paperboard for 
manufacture of such items as shell 
containers, bomb bands, small arms 
ammunition boxes,.and ration cartons. 
Indeed they contempate that require- 
ments for most of these purposes will 
approach a 100 per cent increase be- 
tween the first and fourth quarters of 
the year. 


The paperboard shipping container 
picture is one of increasing difficulty. 
Although millions of V-type solid 
fibre and corrugated shipping contain- 
ers are being manufactured each week, 
sharply stepped up demands for these 
V- boxes and other Army and Navy 
requirements are taking such addi- 
tional tonnages of paperboard that 
the lower priority rated civilian goods 
are unable to meet their shipping re- 
quirements. 


It is evident, therefore, that even 
though the industry’s production of 
last year may be equaled, civilian sup- 
plies of paperboard are in substantially 
less supply than last year. This con- 
dition is not likely to change until the 
requirements of the military services 
are greatly reduced. Until that time, 
a serious civilian packaging condition 
can only be averted by the most thor- 
ough and intelligent co-operation of 
the Armed Forces, governmental con- 
trol agencies, and the producers and 
consumers of paperboard and paper- 
board products. 


(1) Mr. Osborne is president of Cornell 
Wood Products Company, Chicago. 
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EARLY PRINTERS 
IMITATED THE MANUSCRIPT BOOKS 
OF THE PERIOD BY PRINTING UPON 
PARCHMENT, LATER USING PAPER 
TREATED TO LOOK LIKE VELLUM, 
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Industry Studies 
Wartime Problems 


>>> THREE DAYS OF intensive 
study of industry problems by out- 
standing leaders in the paper industry 
marked the successful effort of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
to substitute official meetings of the 
Association and its committees and 
divisional association meetings for the 
usual annual convention. 

Although the attendance strictly 
limited to those having a definite part 
in the deliberations, it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that never before 
has so much constructive work been 
done as in the three days beginning 
Feb. 19. - 

As there were no addresses of a 
formal nature, no resolutions promul- 
gated, it is difficult to outline the 
series of meetings in the usual form 
of a summary of convention action. 

It is possible, however, to describe 
the week as one in which every phase 
of the industry’s problems for the 
coming year was studied and evalu- 
ated, and one in which every effort 


was made to find means of most sat- 
isfactorily meeting the difficult situ- 
ations which are certain to arise. In 
this effort the paper mill executives 
were able to have the co-operation of 
representatives of various governmen- 
tal agencies who by their analysis of 
probable future developments were 
able to afford a foundation for indus- 
try’s future thinking. 

One fact stood out in all the delib- 
erations—the year 1945 will be a 
critical one for the industry because 
of the increasing demands for paper 
and pulp for military purposes on the 
one hand and increasing costs and 
tightening menpower conditions on 
the other. 

The various Association committees 
devoted their entire attention to seek- 
ing means for meeting the crucial 
problems of the year, beginning with 
the basic raw material and leading up 
through the distribution of finished 
papers to relations of the industry to 
higher governmental officials and to 


consideration now of economic prob- 
lems to come with peace. 

Through discussions in such com- 
mittees as the War Industry Commit- 
tee, and the committees with special 
functions such as pulpwood, forestry 
and waste paper, the industry leaders 
sought means for alleviating the pri- 
mary problem of the mills, the find- 
ing of sufficient fibrous materials to 
allow the mills to produce paper to the 
degree demanded for the military and 
for essential civilian uses. The pulp- 
wood problem was found to be serious; 
principally because of the tighter man- 
power situation. The various com- 
mittees considering the fibrous raw ma- 
terials problem decided to use every 
effort to encourage maximum salvage 
of waste paper, its proper distribution 
to the mills in need of special quali- 
ties of such waste, and to foster the 
campaigns to get out more pulpwood. 
This can be accomplished in part by 
the allocation of more prisoners of 
war to woods work, and to intensifica- 
tion of the efforts to get out larger 
quantities of farm pulpwood. Pros- 
perity in the areas where such wood 
has been most largely cut has tended 
to draw wood cutters from the fores- 
try operations to other fields of work, 
and many farmers have not felt the 
need for adding to their income from 











HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 





Manufacturers of Exacting Papers 


including 





Map and Chart Papers 
Condenser Tube Paper 
Multiwall Sack Paper 


Artillery Shell Container Paper 
Milk Bottle Cap & Hood Stock 
Waxed & Waxing Papers 


Metal Separator Papers impregnating Paper 
Tabulating Card Stock Drinking Cup Paper 
Dynamite Shell Paper Spiral Can Stock 


Awarded to our CHICKASAW MILLS, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


OFFICES MILLS 
Boston New York Winslow & Madison, Maine 
Chicago Mobile, Alabama 
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Tricky loads present no problem to this versatile 
HYSTER Fork Lift Truck. The HYSTER 20 lifts, 
transports and unloads materials of all kinds, on 
bare forks or pallets, up to its capacity of one ton. 


A handy little rig to have around, the HYSTER 
20 is kept busy all day long on every sort of haul- 
ing job. It goes everywhere on its easy-riding, 
traction-geared pneumatic tires. Its streamlined 
compactness takes it through narrow aisles and 
crowded quarters. With trunnion steering, it turns 
in its own length. 


Controls are standard; anyone can operate it. 
The hydraulic lifting mechanism responds’ to 
fingertip pressure; loads may be lifted, lowered, 
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tilted forward or backward while traveling if 
desired. And it tiers neat and high in storage. The 
HYSTER 20 travels equally well forward and re- 
verse. Further details are covered in a new book- 
let. May we send it? 


Other fork trucks in the complete HYSTER line 
handle loads to 15,000 pounds. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


2930 N. E. Clackamas 1830 North Adams 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer manufacturers of mobile materials handling ma- 


chines . Fork Lift Trucks. Crane Trucks and Straddle 
Trucks. ‘Au pneumatic tire mounted. All gasoline powered. 
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this off-season work. Every effort 
will be made by all industry agencies 
to correct all of the conditions which 
are depleting the supply of raw 
material. 

Discussions with War Production 
Board officials brought much general 
informatien to the manufacturers as 
to the conditions which they will 
have to face the coming year. It was 
evident from all of the statements 
made by such officials that the paper 
supply in 1945 will be curtailed, at 
least as far as civilian usage is con- 
cerned, from the amount available in 
1944. No specific indication will be 
given of the extent of curtailment, 
if any, when pulp allocations are an- 
nounced for the second quarter, and 
this will not be until after Govern- 
mental agencies have to decide on the 
program. 

The entire tenor of forecasts in this 
field was that military requirements 
will increase, that total supply will be 
somewhat reduced, and that ordinary 
civilian supply may be sharply re- 
duced. Contributing to this situation 
is the fact that there is an increasing 
demand for paper for overseas, and all 
such shipments will have to be taken 
from present quotas. Demands have 
also been filed for pulp for use of 
paper mills in liberated countries, but 


industry leaders are anxious to have 
foreign needs met by shipments of 
paper rather than pulp, which would 
be taken from domestic mills. Of 
the available pulp, an increasing quan- 
tity is steadily being called for from 
the munitions industry, consumption 
of ammunition having exceeded all 
early estimates. 

Committees which are formed to 
maintain contact with Government 
bureaus discussed the future course 
of such relations, and the entire trend 
of sentiment was to continue the re- 
lationships which have so far been 
productive of fine results in bringing 
out paper for military uses, with a 
minimum of conflict with federal 
agents who at the outset did not see 
eye to eye with the paper manufac- 
turers. 

The future of the industry in the 
balance of the war and the days 
immediately following peace was 
broadly outlined by D. K. Brown, 
president of the Association, when he 
said that the need for good association 
team work is going to be greater than 
ever before. Problems, he said, will 
be many, not only those ordinarily 
pertinent to the operation of an in- 
dustry, but also many of international 
importance, such as the tariff struc- 


ture and international agreements af- 
fective world trade. 

“We will need,” he said, “all the 
advice and counsel that our industry 
can give us if we are to protect our 
high wages and standard of living in 
competition with the products of 
countries with lower standards. This 
is a vital problem of labor and man- 
agement alike? 

Mr. Brown cautioned the industry 
against an overexpansion which might 
come because of a feeling that the 
present shortage of paper indicates a 
lack of capacity. He said that despite 
reports of future great demands for 
paper the industry should guard against 
expansion without full investigation 
as to the assurance of a sufficient con- 
tinuing wood supply to permit in- 
creased paper output. 

All of the meetings and conferences 
of the week indicated an industry real- 
ization of Mr. Brown’s statement that 
“More and more it becomes apparent 
that if private enterprise and its in- 
itiative are to survive, it must act 
with intelligence.” Every committee 
meeting and every meeting of the 
divisional associations indicated a full 
appreciation of the need for construc- 
tive thinking for the future, rather 
than a search for immediate profit- 
making activities. 
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ONES-LEMLEY friction clutches are 
built for a broad range of shaft 
sizes and ratings in both enclosed and 
open types for sleeve and coupling 
work. In addition they are available 
in a line of Jones-Lemley friction clutch 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 4439 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Illinois 


quest will bring a copy. 


HERRINGBONE — WORM — SPUR—GEAR SPEED REDUCERS e@ 


pulleys. This clutch modification is 
also used for gears, V-belt sheaves, 
sprocket wheels, etc. Sizes, ratings, 
dimensions, prices and other data are 
contained in Bulletin No. 60. Your re- 





PULLEYS 


CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS e Y-BELT SHEAVES @ ANTI-FRICTION 


PILLOW BLOCKS @ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
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With experience in the manufacture of dryer 


clothing, dating back to the beginning of the 
modern paper dryer, HOOPERWOOD “Can- 
vas Engineering” has produced not one but 
several distinct types of Cotton and Asbestos 
Felts. 


This policy has been of teal assistance to 
Paper Mill Superintendents, in suiting the 
particular requirements of their mill—even 
down to each machine position, if desired. 


Therefore, if it is a rugged, heavy felt you 
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“Engineered to Each Mill’s Requirements 


need for fine finish in normal production .. . 
or a lightweight, extra-porous felt for faster 
drying . or an Asbestos Felt to withstand 
the advanced temperatures involved in high- 
speed production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers—HOOPERWOOD “Canvas Engi- 
neering” has the answer to your problem. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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COTTON AND 


HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 


ASBESTOS 








APPA Three-Day Conclave 


>>» ALTHOUGH THE ANNUAL 
convention of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association this year was 
cancelled, due to war circumstances, 
there were some representatives of 
paper and pulp mills from various sec- 
tions of the country in New York 
during the week of February 19, and 
executive committees and governing 
boards of many of the groups affili- 
ated with the Association held meet- 
ings at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Daniel K. Brown, president of the 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, 
Wis., was re-elected president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
for the ensuing year at a meeting of 
the Association’s Board of Governors 
on February 21st at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Cola G. Parker, of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
was re-eltected first vice president, 
and E. W. Tinker was again elected 
executive secretary and treasurer. 

The following vice presidents, also 


Replaces. Annual. Mesting. 


constituting the Executive Commit- 
tee, were elected for 1945: 

Hugh J. Chisholm, Oxford Paper 
Company, New York City; R. K. 
Ferguson, St. Regis Paper Company, 
New York City; P. H. Glatfelter, 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove, Pa.; J. H. Hinman, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, New York 
City; D. S. Leslie, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa.; David L. Luke, 
Jr., West Virginia pulp and Paper 
Company, New York City; R. A. 
McDonald, Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, Calif.; J. L. 
Madden, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Dwight L. 
Stocker, Michigan Paper Company of 
Plainwell, Plainwell, Mich.; George R. 
Wallace, Fitchburg Paper Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; R. B. Wolf, Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview, Wash., and J. D. 
Zink, Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Mass. 





Report to the Industry 

The Association’s president, D. K. 
Brown, made the following annual re- 
port at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee and Board of Governors 
at The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 21: 


>>> IN VIEW OF the many prob- 
lems that have confronted the indus- 
try during the past year and in view 
of the fact that there will be no op- 
portunity to report in person, it is 
perhaps in order to present by letter 
some of my reactions to the efforts 
made by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and the supporting Di- 
visional Associations in the industry’s 
behalf. 

More and more it becomes apparent 
that if private enterprise and initia- 
tive is to survive, it must act with 
intelligence; and this means that -it 
must be kept constantly informed 
regarding industry’s broad economic 
and social problems. 





CAMACHINE 14 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 61 POPLAR ST., BROOKLYN £n.% 


Midwest Office: 
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111 W. Monroe Street, 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
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CASTINGS... 


Y ou can obtain stainless castings having maximum corrosion 
resistance —through Cooper’s modern heat-treatment facilities and 
techniques, also improved physical properties in special alloys. For 
example: the tensile strength of one alloy has been increased from 
75,000 to 84,000 psi by Cooper heat-treatment. The yield point was 
raised from 45,000 to 61,700 psi. And these properties were secured 
without any loss of machinability—in fact with actual improvement. 


The foregoing may offer a clue to the solution of some special prob- 
lem of yours. If so, we shall be glad to hear from you with details, 
which will be treated in strict confidence. 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 
125 BLOY ST., HILLSIDE, N. J. 


THE ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 


STAINLESS MONEL e NICKEL 
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As I review the work of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association dur- 
ing the past twelve months, taking 
into account the many ramifications 
and divisions within our industry, I 
feel justified in stating that while we 
cannot claim perfection, yet by and 
large the industry has expressed itself 
effectively and in most cases has taken 
intelligent action on problems affect- 
ing the jndustry as a whole. 

Having had the privilege of attend- 
ing meetings of various committees 
throughout the year, I have been 
greatly impressed with the conscien- 
. tious service being rendered by com- 
mittee members. The contribution of 
these committees to the welfare of 
our industry is probably not suffici- 
ently well known nor fully appre- 
ciated. 

No amount of money could employ 
the ability and knowledge that has 
been available to the industry as a 
result of this voluntary cooperative 
effort and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing thanks for the 
encouragement and help received 
through the willing service on these 
committees of executives from large 
and small organizations alike. Thanks 
are also due to the various Divisions 
and the Secretaries thereof who have 
not only done a magnificent job in 
keeping their members advised of all 
developments, but have also given 
splendid co-operation to the parent 
Association. 

It is my firm conviction that after 
the war is won the need for good 
association team work is going to be 
greater than ever before and that the 
stronger we can make our united ef- 
fort the better will we be able to 
meet and solve the difficulties that will 
then confront us. 

The problems will be many, not 
only those ordinarily pertinent to the 
operation of an industry, but also 
many of international importance, 
such as the tariff structure and inter- 
national agreements affecting world 
trade. We can no longer live unto 
ourselves, and ways and means will 
have to be found to accept and absorb 
some portion of the world’s goods in 
payment for our own export com- 
modities. 

We will need all the advice and 
counsel that our industry can give us 
if we are to protect our high wages 
and standard of living in competition 
with the products of countries with 
lower standards. This is a vital prob- 
lem of labor and management alike. 
It is probable that Government con- 
trols over imports and exports will 
be continued for some time and these 
controls may be extended unless in- 
dustry itself takes steps to organize 
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for the tasks considered in the national 
interest, such as contributing to the 
balancing of our international ac- 
count, full employment, etc. Despite 
this we must do everything possible 
to keep our industry in a position to 
enable it to negotiate on equal terms 
with foreign competitors. 

Our industry can be proud of its 
contribution to the war effort, no 
small part of which is due to those 
members who have given and are giv- 
ing so unselfishly of their time and 
effort to the various government 
agencies. To them we owe a great 
debt of gratitude as well as to those 
organizations that have so generously 
released key men for long periods of 
time. 

Without their help and the splendid 
leadership in the Forest Products Bu- 
reau, which has inspired the utmost 





D. K. Brown, re-elected president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Ass'n 


co-operation and efficiency in the Pulp 
and Paper Division, our problems 
would have been much more difficult 
during recent years. 

By reason of the critical situation 
which has developed and still prevails 
in our industry, we have received tre- 
mendous free publicity from the press, 
magazines, and radio, which has cre- 
ated a public consciousness and appre- 
ciation of the value and importance 
of our products, both to the war effort 
and to peacetime economy. 

We must find means to capitalize 
on this publicity in the future and 


thus continue to develop and main- - 


tain the position of our industry in 
the national life that it so well de- 
serves. A start in this direction has 
been made by the employment of a 
public relations counsel on the Asso- 
ciation’s staff; through him we hope 
to channel to the public all informa- 


tion of an over-all industry nature. 

As to the present outlook and im- 
mediate future of our industry, | 
can add nothing to what you already 
know. Suffice to say that it is going 
to tax our research, ingenuity, and 
practical application if we are to come 
close to meeting the demands immedi- 
ately confronting us. However, | 
am confident that whatever emer- 
gencies may develop will be met in 
the same broadminded spirit that has 
existed to date in both integrated 
and converter mills alike. 

In this connection, I want to pay 
my personal respects for the broad 
acceptance by the integrated mills of 
the policy which resulted in the di- 
version of pulp to the converter mills. 
This policy has had a far reaching 
effect in stabilizing employment in 
many localities where the community 
dependency on our industry is very 
high. 

Reports have recently been pub- 
lished by certain agencies regarding 
the probable demands for our prod- 
ucts in the years immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war, which state- 
ments might be construed by financial 
institutions and the investing public 
as warranting large expansion of our 
industry. It is not my intention to 
contradict these statements except to 
caution the industry against overex- 
pansion without full investigation as 
to the assurance of a continuing wood 
supply therefor, as it is conceivable 
that legislation and other regulations 
on cutting of forest lands may result 
in setting a limit thereon at an amount 
which could be consumed by presently 
existing equipment. 

Due to growth of population and the 
pent-up demand for our own civilian 
requirements as well as new uses for 
our products, it quite possibly justifies 
a reasonable extension of our facilities; 
but it would be a calamity if we were 
to overexpand to meet conditions 
which may not be of long duration. 

In closing, I want to pay special 
tribute to the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Board of Gov- 
ernors for their splendid support dur- 
ing the past year, as well as to our 
efficient Executive Secretary and his 
staff for their loyal support. 


E. W. Tinker Warns That 
Industry May Face More 
Disturbances in 1945 

Each year E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary and treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Paper and:Pulp Association, issues 
a statement concurrent with the an- 
nual APPA convention. His regular 
report, which follows, was released 
during the three-day gathering of in- 
dustry officials in New York: 
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Timken Bearings 


carry the loads 
in this 


BLACK-CLAWSON 


Paper Mill Drive 
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Bearings were no problem to the 
Black-Clawson Company when designing this 
spiral bevel gear drive; they laid in Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings. Based on years of 
experience with them, they knew they could 
depend on Timken Bearings to do the job 
efficiently, dependably, economically. 


The bevel gear shaft is mounted on single 
Timken Bearings, while a double NA Type 
Timken Bearing is used on the pinion; thus 
full provision is made for all loads—radial, 
thrust, or both together in any combination. 
Friction and wear, of course, are reduced to 


‘the point of elimination. 


~ When buying equipment of any kind ask this 


question: "ls it Timken Bearing Equipped?" 
Make sure the trade-mark "TIMKEN" ap- 
pears on every bearing you use. The Timken 


\ Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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>> RECENT TRENDS indicate 
that the relative stability that char- 
acterized pulp and paper production 
during most of 1944 may be short- 
lived and that serious economic dis- 
turbances may be in store for the 
paper industry and its customers in 
1945. Unless steps can be taken to 
correct the factors that are threaten- 
ing production, it is probable that 
the delicate supply and demand bal- 
ance that has been maintained, largely 
by government control measures, will 
be seriously upset. The alternatives 
are clear. Either the production ob- 
stacles must be overcome or else new 
and more drastic paper consumption 
controls must be expected. 

The current outlook is somewhat 
analogous to the situation that con- 
fronted the industry one year ago. 
The: crux of the problem is now, as 
itx-was then, fiber supply. By a hard- 
ing co-ordinated attack, in which 
ies, both public and private par- 
d, the-obstacles impeding paper 
in 1944 were successfully 
Unfortunately, recent de- 
v necessitate the’ marshalling 
of forces fora new and perhaps even 
more vigorous’ campaign in 1945. 

The first and major obstacle to an 
adequate paper supply is pulpwood. 
Pulpwood production in December 
1944 was 10.4 per cent below produc- 
tion for the corresponding month of 
1943. While statistical confirmation 
is not yet available the decline in pulp- 
wood receipts since December has been 
marked and the situation is progres- 
sively deteriorating. 

If essential paper requirements are 
to be met this deterioration must be 
stopped and the present trend in pulp- 
wood receipts reversed. It was stated 
as a guide to action in the current 
pulpwood emergency the American 
Paper and Pulp Association proposes 
the following specific measures: 

(1) Congress and the Selective 
Service Bureau in the consideration 
of deferment policies should recognize 
the importance of farm labor to pulp- 
wood production. Farm labor nor- 
mally accounts for approximately 40 
per cent of the domestic pulpwood 
supply. Abrogation of the protec- 
tion afforded farm labor by the Tyd- 
ing’s amendment or the tightening of 
Selective Service policies with respect 
to draft deferments for farm labor 
in pulpwood areas could have very 
drastic effects on the future pulp- 
wood supply. 

(2) The War Manpower Commis- 
sion should lend assistance to the in- 
dustry in the matter of labor referrals. 
The War Production Board has sent a 
Field Service Bulletin to War Pro- 
duction Board Regional Directors, 
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Production Urgency Committee Chair- 
men and District Managers requesting 
that they give every possible consider- 
ation in granting sufficiently high 
urgency ratings to insure adequate 
manpower referrals to producers of 
logs, lumber and pulpwood. More 
recently these activities have been de- 
clared “critical” by War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes. The War Manpower 
Commission should follow through. 
(3) The War Department should 
make available, as rapidly as possible, 
as many prisoners-of-war as the in- 
dustry can absorb. The industry, 


government agencies and the labor 





E. W. Tinker, executive secretary APPA 


unions should support policies that 
will result in maximum utilization of 
prisoners-of-war in the woods. 

(4) The War Production Board 
should continue its policy of making 
available necessary equipment for 
wood procurement purposes. The 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
should liberalize their policies with re- 
spect to allotments of trucks, tires 
and freight car facilities. 


(5) Congress should enact legisla- | 


tion extending the Timber Production 
War Project, and the informational 
and educational work of the T.P.W.P. 
should be pursued with renewed vigor. 

(6) Pulpwood producers should 
abandon any unduly restrictive speci- 
fications that might interfere with 
maximum pulpwood procurement. 

(7) Producers should adopt mech- 
anized methods for pulpwood pro- 
curement to the maximum possible 
degree. 

(8) Pulpwood producers should 
made every effort to co-ordinate the 
activities of their individual contrac- 
tors, rendering aid and advice wher- 
ever practical. 


(9) Industry support of the War 
Activities Committee of the Pulp- 
wood Consuming Industries should be 
continued. 

The problem of pulpwood supply 
can never be solved by over-optimism. 
If the industry is to fulfill its war 
obligations, its work program must 
be effectively co-ordinated in order 
that an adequate supply of pulpwood 
may be made available for pulp and 
paper production. 

If the trend established in Decem- 
ber, 1944, persists, it is estimated that 
a total of 16,000 additional workers 
would be needed to meet the domestic 
goal of 16,000,000 cords of pulpwood 
in 1945 and at the same time restore 
inventories to the level of December 
1942, it was stated. Estimates of 
regional requirements are presented 





herewith: 

Pulpwood 

Shortage Additional 
Region (cords) Men Needed 
Northeastern 1,051,000 5,255 
Appalachian 371,000 1,855 
Southern 1,299,000 6,495 
Lake 237,000 1,185 
Pacific 252,000 1,260 

Total 3,210,000 16,050 


The second major obstacle to an 
adequate paper supply is waste paper. 
Waste paper inventories held by paper 
mills have been declining steadily since 
September, 1944. Inventories of re- 
porting mills on January 1st were 25.7 
per cent below the September level, 
and the supply situation has been de- 
teriorating steadily since December. 

A year ago, when the outlook for 
waste paper supply was comparably 
dark, a carefully* co-ordinated drive 
for salvage was undertaken. While 
the total receipts in 1944 were far 
short of the War Production Board 
goal of 8,000,000 tons, the results of 
the drive were nevertheless note- 
worthy. A total of 6,928,000 tons | 
was collected, representing an in- 
crease of 12.5 per cent over receipts 
for the preceding calendar year. In 
1944, wastepaper represented 37 per 
cent of the industry’s total available 
fiber tonnage, as contrasted with 35 
per cent in 1945. 

Shortages of pulpwood and wood 
pulp will certainly result in an in- 
creased demand for paper stock in 
1945. An adequate paper supply will, 
in large measure, be contingent upon 
the satisfaction of this demand. 

To aid in the satisfaction of this 
essential raw material demand, the 
following specific recommendations 
are offered by the Association: 

(1) The industry should continue 
to support those industry committees 
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One of the most famous manufacturers 
of candy in the United States reports 
“Before installing the C-B unit it took 
12 minutes to bring our creams and 
caramels to the proper cooking point. 
After the C-B unit was installed, this time 
was cut to 6 minutes.” In other words, 
without any additional cooking equip- 
ment, plant capacity was doubled. 
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This is the heart of the 
Cochrane C-B System. 
The motor, jet pump, 
priming loop and air re- 
lief and safety valve. 


The most remarkable results in the field of process cook- 
ing, drying, heating, etc. are being obtained by this new 
method of utilizing or saving the heat units contained in 
the condensate draining from the process equipment, and 
returning every Btu possible back to the boiler. The C-B 
System, a “‘closed’’ system, based on the aspirator or in- 
jector principle, has been proven in over 400 installations 
in the past 7 years. Results are almost unbelievable. 


Write for a copy of Publication No. 3250 











CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 
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50 Years of Kuou Hou 


BUILT THIS 
“BLACK LIQUOR” 
PUMP 

















MORRIS 


types SLURRY PUMP 


Used exclusively for handling black liquors, Morris 
Slurry Pumps consistently outlast and outperform lighter 
pumps in pulp mills all over the country. Designed for 
uniform delivery of highly viscous liquors at high tem- 
peratures, they maintain their efficiency over consistently 
longer periods . .. with marked freedom from clogging, 
corrosion and packing difficulties. 


Built to Last 


.Morris Slurry Pumps have more metal where metal 
counts most. Designed for méderate speeds, they keep 
vibration and abrasive wear at a low point. The pumps 
are capable of operating against high heads caused by 
high pipe friction losses and often high terminal pressure. 
The parts in contact with the liquor are furnished either 
in nickel iron, Ni-resist or stainless steel, depending upon 
the abrasive or corrosive properties of the liquor. 


Write for special “Slurry Pump” bulletin. Find out 
how Morris Pumps will give you longer life and 
more satisfactory service per pumping dollar. 





MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





(Morris 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 











that have been organized to further 
the cause of wastepaper salvage. 

(2) The salvage effort of the 
A.N.P.A., N.P.A., the commercial 
printers, and other paper consuming 
industries should be continued with 
increased vigor. 

(3) The export of paper stock 
through F.E.A. should be discontinued 
in the present emergency. 

(4) Fine papers should be separated 
from coarse papers in salvage drives, 
and the principle of “highest economic 
use” of salvaged stock should be ad- 
hered to. 

(5) Industry representatives should 
actively co-operate with local salvage 
committees in the areas in which they 
are located without regard to their 
direct interest in the salvaged stock. 

(6) The Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board should be main- 
tained and should be adequately 
staffed both in Washington and in the 
field for effective paper salvage work. 

Another factor threatening 1945 
paper production is the wood pulp 
situation. Wood pulp inventories have 
declined 17.1 per cent in the course of 
the past year and pulp allocations for 
the first quarter are on the basis of a 
five-day average supply. With such a 
narrow margin of fibre supply, inter- 
mittent shutdowns are bound to occur 
with a consequent loss of paper pro- 
duction. 

It is to be hoped that this situation 
will not be further aggravated by the 
ill-considered export of vital raw ma- 
terial supplies under an F.E.A. pro- 
gram at a time when our domestic 
paper production program is already 
in jeopardy. 

By an all-out production effort and 
by the depletion of fiber inventories, 
paper production in 1944 was success- 
fully maintained. In the light of re- 
cent trends and developments, how- 
ever, it must be reported that the out- 
look for 1945 is currently far from 
good. It is clear that an aggressive 
well co-ordinated effort will be neces- 
sary if the country’s rapidly increasing 
pulp and paper demands are to be 
met, the statement concluded. 

7 

>>> THE FIRST ISSUE of Corn, 
a publication introduced by Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, came 
out last month. In its opening edito- 
rial the statement is made that “we 
trust it will yield at least 50 bushels 
of corn facts and fancies per acre of 
paper.” Some very interesting facts 
and data are given. in this first issue, 
and considering the importance of ag- 
riculture and the expanding research 
for new products therefrom, this new 
publication enters a broad field. 
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If your process pipe requirements can be taken care of 
by 4” diameter pipe or smaller, you can have all of these 
advantages of Prrex Pipe: 


1. Ruggedness is proved by literally miles of Pyrex 
Pipe that have been in actual plant service over 
a period of years. 

2. Transparency of Pyrex Pipe permits you to keep 
a visual check on your product as it is conveyed 
through the line. 

3. Corrosion resistance of this special borosilicate glass 
gives Pyrex Pipe a long life under acid conditions 
too severe for other materials. 


In addition, Pyrex Pipe withstands high temperatures 
and sudden changes in temperature. Also, because of the 
smooth hard surface, pressure drop in Pyrex Pipe is 
appreciably less than in pipe lines of other materials. 

All these features make Pyrex Pipe an economical, 
practical material that can simplify your operating 
problems. 

Pyrex Pipe is stocked in all these diameters and in 
standard lengths of 10 feet. A stock of standard fittings 
and adaptors is also available. Where standard parts can 
be used, it will simplify your installation and stock main- 
tenance. But where you prefer, other lengths or special 
fittings, they can be easily furnished exactly to your 
specifications and with no excessive premium in cost. For 
full details write Industrial Sales Dept., PIS 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 





>< INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPT., PIS 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
Please send me the following literature: 





Pyrex Pipe Bulletin Adaptor Connections 
Installation Manual Pyrex Valves 
RE ARE ae Ee Sern ND . ee " 
Firm .-....... B 
Address ah ; 
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WPI locts Officers. and 
Awards Wedal 


‘ 


>>> HAVING CANCELLED its 


_ annual convention following the re- 


quest of War Mobilization Director 


_ Byrnes, the only activity of the Tech- 


nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry during Paper Week in New 


' York was a luncheon meeting spon- 


sored by the Executive Committee on 

February 19 at the Hotel Commodore, 

attended by approximately 100 mem- 
rs. 

The election, largely by mail bal- 
lot, resulted in the re-election of Vance 
P. Edwardes, of the International Pa- 
per Company, as president of the As- 
sociation, while Gunnar W. E. Nichol- 
son, of the Union Bag & Paper Corpo- 
ration, was re-elected vice president. 
Elected to the Executive Committee 
for three-year terms were Worthen E. 
Brawn, of the Pejepscot Paper Com- 
pany; William R. Barber, of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation; John A. Han- 
son, of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
and James E. Wise, of the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company. R. G. Macdonald 
continues as secretary-treasurer. 

Papers which were to have been 
presented before the cancelled thirtieth 
annual convention of TAPPI will be 
considered as having been read by title. 
They will be printed and copies sent 
to the rhembership. 


Tappi Medal Presented 
to B. W. Scribner 


The feature of the luncheon meet- 
ing was the presentation of the TAPPI 
Medal to B. W. Scribner, the presen- 
tation, on belialf of the Association, 
being made by Major James d’A. 


» Clark. In accepting the prized award, 


Mr. Scribner stressed that Army and 
Navy procurement of paper supplies 
of satisfactory quality would have 


’ been seriously delayed had TAPPI test- 


ing methods not been in existence. 

In making the medal presentation, 
Major Clark said: 

“The by-laws of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry authorize the presentation of 
an award to one whose achievements 
have definitely contributed to the 
technical progress of the pulp, paper 
and paperboard industry. Today I am 
privileged, as one who has worked 
very closely with the recipient for 
many years, to make the presentation 


of the medal on behalf of the Asso- 


ciation. 


“B. W. Scribner, who is a native of 
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Pennsylvania, graduated in chemistry 
at the Pennsylvania State College. He 
was inducted into the art and mystery 
of pulp and paper manufacture at that 
excellent firm, the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, where he re- 
mained for over a dozen years direct- 
ing the testing and control of raw 
materials and the finished products, 
and also doing research work on pulp 
and papermaking. 

“After some time at the National 
Bureau of Standards, Mr. Scribner be- 
came Chief of the Paper Section of 
the Bureau in 1925, following F. C. 
Clark. Since that time, with the very 
able assistance of Dr. F. C. Carsons, 
C. G. Weber, and others, a number of 
very successful and fruitful investiga- 
tions dealing with papermaking and 
testing problems have been carried 
out; notably on offset printing, litho 
papers, the preservation of records, 
currency paper, and on many problems 





Vance P. Edwardes, re-elected as 
president of TAPPI 


involving the development of paper 
testing procedures and instruments. He 
is the author and joint author of a 
large number of technical papers as 
well as the chapter on physical tests 
of paper in Volume V of The Manu- 
facture of Pulp and Paper, and the re- 
vised edition of Paper Testing Meth- 
ods, published by TAPPI in 1928, a 
forerunner of the present loose-leaf 
volume of TAPPI Standards. 

“For many years, Mr. Scribner has 
been very active in the development 


of Federal Specifications for papers 
and paper products as chairman of 
that committee; also, he has made 
contributions as a member of the com- 
mittee on Government Printing Office 
Specifications. With his influence and 
association with government specifica- 
tions for paper and paper products, 
he has done much to enhance and 
publicize the value of the standardiza- 
tion work carried out by TAPPI and 
secure the official recognition of this 
work in many government specifica- 
tions and publications. 


“In 1925, twenty years ago, he be- 
came chairman of the Paper Testing 
Committee of TAPPI and has enorm- 
ously furthered the pioneering and 
development work of new test meth- 
ods. He has devoted much of his 
time, and his spare time too, to the 
difficult job of securing the co-or- 
dination of the efforts of a large and 
able TAPPI committee, composed of 
members having widely divergent 
views, with very successful results. 
The work of this committee has been 
much more effective in bringing about 
an increase in quality and other de- 
velopments in the manufacture of 
paper than is generally realized. 

“No consistent and sustained prog- 
ress can be made in any technical ‘en- 
deavor unless the results can be meas- 
ured and expressed numerically. The 
more accurately one can measure the 
results, the easier it is to connect 
slight deviations or improvement in 
quality with slight changes in the 
manufacturing procedure. Once a cor- 
relation between cause and effect has 
thus been established, the way to an 
improvement becomes obvious. There 
can be no papermaker here today, who 
has not sometime in the last two de- 
cades been able to effect some im- 
provement in some quality or the uni- 
formity of his product by the process 
just described. Thus were it not for 
the development and standardization 
of testing procedures for the qualities 
of paper, except by accident, technical 
progress in the pulp and paper indus- 
try towards improving the quality of 
their products would be utterly im- 
possible. In that respect, we would 
be back to the good old days when 
what was good enough for grandpa 
is good enough for me. 

No additional stress need be laid 
on the very great and obvious boon 
that the existence of standard test 
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HANDLING +Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING + Packing +HAN DLING+Storage+-HAN DLING 
HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 





LET MEN DIRECT POWER—WNOT GENERATE IT! 


a 
Planned production depends largely for its success on efficient materials 
handling. A handling operation starts each job, moves it along through processing and 


assembly to storage or shipment. Every other link in the chain of performance can right- | 
fully be labeled “Handling.” 

Moving materials of all sizes, shapes and weights is a continuous process today. 
Modern, mechanized Towmotor brings a real solution to hundreds of handling problems. 


Mechanical help is necessary for profitable materials handling. Get the story—send for 


the Towmotor DATA FILE today. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION + 1220 EF. I/52N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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methods has been to Army and Navy 
personnel in Preparing specifications 
for military use. It is no accident that 
the American technique of military 
packaging and packing is, in propor- 
tion, about as far ahead of that of 
any other nation as is the prevalence 
‘of natiorially recognized standard 
methods of testing. I may add that 
the existence of a few internationally 
agreed standards of testing has been 
of immeasurable help in correlating 
‘our efforts with those of our Allies, 
and the more we can do towards in- 
ternational standardization in the 
future, the better off everyone will be, 
not only in war, but also in peace. 

A minor achievement of Mr. Scrib- 
mer’s which also should be recorded, 
is his successful handling of the chair- 
manship of the Testing Division. You 
will remember that a couple of years 
ago, during the medal presentation to 
Harry Fletcher, Bob Wolf recalled the 
Scot who said, “I am willin’ tae be 
convinced, but I ha’ yet taw see the 
mon wha’ could dae it.” Well here is 
a man who at least has done and can 
do it occasionally. 

Mr. Scribner, it gives me much 
pleasure to present the TAPPI gold 
medal to you on behalf of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry.” 








Generators @ AC.& DC Motors @ 

Air Compressors © Motor Gen- 

erator Sets © Turbo Generator 

Sets @ Transformers @ Rentals 

® Switchboards © Rebuilding @ 
Repairing 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CO. 


1313 West 22nd Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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Mr. Scribner's Response 


“I wish to thank the members of 
the Executive Committee for the 
award of the TAPPI medal to me and 
to express my very deep appreciation 
of the honor. I appreciate it not only 
as a personal tribute but as a tribute 
as well to my colleagues at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and mem- 
bers of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry who have 
been associated with me in the de- 
velopment of technical knowledge re- 
lating to paper and papermaking. 

“The Nationa) Bureau of Standards 
has been closely associated with TAPPI 
from the time the Association was or- 
ganized in 1915, as the Bureau recog- 
nized the identity of the aims of the 
two organizations in promoting stand- 
ards for paper and furthering technical 
knowledge in general in the paper in- 
dustry. The excellent co-operation the 
Bureau has always received from 
TAPPI, both as an organization and 
from individual members, has been 
most helpful in both research prob- 
lems and standardization activities, 
and I wish to take this public oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation of it. 


“The important, long-range re- 
searches in the paper section of the 
Bureau are planned and carried out 
with the advice of representatives of 
outside organizations particularly in- 
terested. Much of the research has 
had the co-operation of committees 
composed in whole or in part of TAPPI 
members. This has assisted materially 
in the development of the Bureau 
literature on paper and related sub- 
jects comprising now nearly 200 ar- 
ticles dealing with papermaking ma- 
terials and processes, properties and 
testing of paper, use of paper in 
printing, permanence and preservation 
of paper and records, and standards 
of quality for papers, paper products 
and related materials. A large amount 
of information developed by research 
and testing in the paper section is not 
of a nature to warrant publication in 
news releases. Information of this kind 
articles but much of it is published in 
results from such work as development 
of papers required by the Government 
for special purposes, and short investi- 
gations made to supply answers to in- 
quiries received. We are fortunate in 
having capable key men of long ex- 
perience in the work of the paper sec- 
tion, whose names are well known to 
you—M. B. Shaw for his studies on 
papermaking problems, C. G. Weber 
for his work on quality and perform- 
ance standards, and F. T. Carson for 
his development of paper testing 
standards. 

“I wish to congratulate the Asso- 
ciation on the hearty support it has 





given to the development of stand- 
ards and its achievements in this re- 
spect. Naturally, being a member of 
an organization that has standards as 
its chief business, I believe that this 
is the most valuable contribution to 
paper technology that has been made 
by TAPPI, and it has been made pos- 
sible only by the unselfish devotion 
to it of TAPPI technicians and the 
heads of their organizations. Much 
of the research and testing required 
for the development of the standards 
is done in commercial laboratories. R. 
C. Griffin’s work in this field, as 
chairman of your Standards Committee 
is outstanding. 


“When I accepted the Chairman- 
ship of the TAPPI Paper Testing 
Committee in 1925, it was with the 
provision that paper testing methods 
would be written up in standard form 
and that the Association would set 
up machinery for making them off- 
cial Association methods. This plan 
had been previously recommended by 
F. C. Clark in his 1922 annual report 
of the Paper Testing Committee. My 
proposal was accepted by the presi- 
dent, George Spence, the secretary, W. 
G. MacNaughton, and the Executive 
Committee. Under the chairmanship, 
successively, of F. C. Clark and F, A. 
Curtis, former chiefs of the Bureau’s 
paper section, a number of methods 
had already been developed by the 
committee and descriptions of them 
published by the Association. These 
proved of much assistance in the ini- 
tial standardization of methods. The 
system first set up for this purpose 
was very simple. As soon as a method 
was developed by the Paper Testing 


‘Committee, and approved by a ma- 


jority of its members, it was dis- 
tributed by the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for the vote of the members 
on adoption as an official method. As 
the work expanded in the develop- 
ment of paper testing standards and 
other kinds of standards, it became 
necessary to improve the system, and 
finally the present set-up of a Stand- 
ards Committee and divisions dealing 
with different kinds of standards, and 
other improvements, were evolved. 
This system is working very satis- 
factorily. 

“There are now 63 TAPPI meth- 
ods for testing paper and paperboards 
and back of them is a vast amount 
of research and testing so that on the 
whole they are good. The frequent re- 
visions of them show that they are 
under constant scrutiny and that every 
advantage is taken of experience in 
their use, and of advancement in 
technical knowledge, to improve them 
In his published notice of the award 
of the TAPPI medal to me, your sec- 
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SPECIFY cue mica’ 


---{mprove formation—appearance—quality 


Visual as well as laboratory testing 
of paper formation establishes the 
necessity for using a pure, uniform 
“Alum” in manufacturing a high- 
grade sheet. 

General Chemical Aluminum Sul- 
fate —as well as the Company’s other 
paper-making chemicals—is made 
with strict attention to every produc- 
tion detail. Constant laboratory con- 
trol assures product uniformity and 
purity. For “Alum” you can rely 
upon, specify General Chemical: 


aluminum sulfate 


Standard—Lump; Ground, 99% thru 8 mesh, 
95% thru 10 mesh; Powdered, 95% thru 100 
mesh. 

lron Free—Lump, approx. 21/2”; Ground, thru 
8 mesh. ; 


sodium silicate 


Solutions: From Wt. Ratio (Na:O to 
38°—60° SiO.) 
Baume from 1:2.00—1:3.40 

Appearance: Opalescent to clear. 


‘GENERAL CHEMICAL 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY products for the paper industry 


Aluminum Sulfate (Standard and Iron Free) * Copper Sulfate * Muriatic 

Acid (Hydrochloric) * Sodium Fluoride * Sodium Silicate * Sodium 

Metasilicate * Glauber's Salt (Crystal or Anhydrous) * Salt Cake 

Sodium Sulfide * Sodium Hyposulfite * Sodium Sulfite (Anhydrous) 

Sodium Bisulfite (Solution or Anhydrous) * Disodium Phosphate 

Trisodium Phosphate * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid 
Nitre Cake (Sodium Bisulfate) + Nitric Acid 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


\ COM PANY " Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
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FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 
City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Utica (N.Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


w, 





In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal + T te « V 
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Do you have a problem involving pressure control 
in 2” to 16” lines carrying water, oil or gas? Does 
that problem involve a wide drop in pressure — 
or is it within critical limits of only a few inches 
of water? 

CLAYTON Pressure Reducing Valves may be 
the answer. Shown above is an installation of 5 
Clayton Pressure Reducing Valves on 16” lines 
which handle a pressure drop from 280 lbs. PSI 
to 160 Ibs. PSI. In other installations, Clayton 16” 
Pressure Reducing Valves are handling reductions 
as limited as from 9 inches to 4 inches of water. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
VALVE DIVISION 


AYTON 
Sq _“Poathor ee 





























Write for Clayton Recommendations to fit Your Requirements. 
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retary made the following statement: 
“The existence of these established 
and universally recognized testing 
methods has been a direct contribution 
to the war effort in their use in pre- 
paring the Army and Navy paper and 
packaging materials specifications, 
since but little time or technical man- 
power had to be utilized during the 
emergency by the Government pro- 
curement agencies in developing uni- 
form acceptable test procedures.” Be- 
cause of my close association with the 
federal specifications as chairman of 
the committee for paper and paper 
products, and as a consultant for other 
special specifications for such supplies 
required by the. Army, Navy and 
other war agencies, I can testify to 
the truth of this, and would add 
that the procurement of this kind of 
war materials of satisfactory quality 
would have been seriously delayed had 
the TAPPI testing methods not been 
in existence. They assist the purchaser 
of paper in definite specification of 
what he wants and this gives the 
papermaker something definite to work 
to. 

“Most of the results of the work 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
on paper testing has been incorporated 
into TAPPI testing methods and this 
is appreciated by the Bureau as the 
results are thus made more effective 
than they would be otherwise. The 
establishment of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry by the paper industry as- 
sisted materially in the development 
of the TAPPI testing methods. The 
extensive researches of the Institute in 
this field have been productive of 
much information of great value. In 
closing I wish to take this opportunity 
to gratefully acknowledge the invalu- 
able assistance in the work of the 
Paper Testing Committee, of your 
Secretary, R. G. Macdonald; R. C. 
Griffin, Chairman of the Standards 
Committee; James d’A. Clark, Chair- 
man of the Testing Division, and all 
the members, past and present, of the 
Paper Testing Committee and sub- 
committees.” 


. 


>>> THE USUAL TYPE of con- 
vention has been dispensed with by 
The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. In- 
stead, the board of governors of this 
body has voted to hold a. two-day 
business meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
on August 6-7. Since government re- 
strictions limit the attendance at such 
meetings to 50, each local club will be 
limited to only one delegate. No visi- 
tor will be- permitted to register or 
attend any of the sessions. 











HE Stainless Steel Division of Pittsburgh Piping 

& Equipment Company manufactures a com- 
plete line of stainless steel welding fittings. 45° 
and 90° Elbows, 180° Return Bends, Reducers, Tees, 
Caps, and Lap-joint Nipples, are available in Stain- 
less Types Nos. 304, 316, 321, 347; also furnished 
in other analyses. I.P.S. sizes range from 1/2" to 
10”; tube sizes from 1” to 24” diameter. 


These fittings are annealed, blasted, and pas- 
sivated for best corrosion resistance. The ends are 


accurately machine cut and beveled to 37'2° with 
approximately 1/16” straight face. The radius of 
each Elbow is l'2 times the nominal pipe diameter. 

Use of Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Com- 
pany Stainless Steel Fittings assures dimensional 
accuracy in your sub-assemblies and greatly 
simplifies field erection. 

Send us your specific requirements. We 
will give you complete information promptly, 
without obligation. 


STAINLESS STEEL DIVISION 


itsturgh Ofsting 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


10 Forty -Third Street 
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Secretary-Treasurer’s Report to TAPPI 


>>® THE TECHNICAL ASSO- 
CIATION of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry in 1944 continued to devote 
its principal ¢fforts to assisting the in- 
dustry and the wartime agencies éf 
the Government. 


Membership 


The number of members in the 
armed services was increased consid- 
erably during the year. A record of 
these individuals was published once 
more in the TAPPI Year Book. 

There were 242 individual mem- 
bers elected in 1944, 110 members re- 
signed or were dropped. On December 
31, 1944, the total individual mem- 
bership was 2,128. 

There were 11 corporate and 15 
sustaining members elected. There 
were no company resignations. The 
corporate membership on December 
31, 1944, was 136, and the sustain- 
ing membership was 125. 

The following companies became 
corporate members in 1944: North 
American Pulp and Paper Company, 
Cheboygan, Mich.; Ohio Boxboard 
Company, Rittman, Ohio; The Mar- 
vellum Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
H. P. Smith Paper Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Hazen Paper Company, Holyoke, 


R. G. MACDONALD 


Mass.; Specialty Papers, Inc., East 
Braintree, Mass.; River Raisin Paper 
Company, Monroe, Mich.; Gummed 
Products Company, Troy, Ohio; Shell- 
mar Products Company, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio; Tested Papers of America, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., and Brittains, Ltd., Staf- 
fordshire, England. 

The following companies became 
sustaining members in 1944: Signode 
Steel Strapping Company, Chicago, 
ill.; Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. Cable Ex. Wire 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kidder 
Press Company, Inc., Dover, N. H.; 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
General Printing Ink Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Warren Steam Pump 
Company, Warren, Mass.;  Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Lombard Governor Corporation, 
Ashland, Mass.; Lobdell Company, 
Wilmington, Del.; Goslin-Birmingham 


Company, New York, N. Y.; Norton. 


Company, Worcester, Mass.; Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Rust Engineering Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Railway Sup- 
ply: and Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Corporate members that have joined 
the Association since January Ist in- 
clude: Standard Cap and Seal Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Dianda & Cia, 
Ltda., Sao Paulo, Brazil; E. S. & A. 
Robinson, Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and the Brown Company, Ber- 
lin, N. H. 

Sustaining members that have joined 
since January 1st include: The Bevis 
Machine Company, Middletown, Ohio; 
John Waldron Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, N. J.; Orr Felt 
and Blanket Company, Piqua, Ohio; 
Carthage Machine Company, Carthage, 
N. Y.; the Kalamazoo Tank & Silo 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Necrology 


The Association lost through death 
the following members: Ben Alexan- 
der, Masonite Corporation; Edgar H. 
Bristol, The Foxboro Company; Rob- 
ert Caldwell, J. & J. Rogers Company; 
Charles H. Cashmore, Paterson Parch- 
ment Company; Alfred B. Clark, J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corporation; Fred- 
erick Grewin, Holmens Bruks & Fab- 
riks; Henrick Grinstad, Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Company; James L. Jar- 
dine, James Brown & Company, Ltd.; 
M. M. Klosson, Buffalo Pumps, Inc.; 
Harold W. Knight, Bulkley, Dunton 
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Piqua, Ohio. 


who have never designed a felt prob- 
don’t realize the difficulties a simple 
> of water can present. Surface ten- 
temperature, felt porosity, machine 
d, pressure ... all of these and more 
e the problem of water removal a 
al scientific puzzler. 

Felt manufacture, therefore, is an art. 
ut’s why we point out the advantage 
of having a felt expert suggest felt cloth- 
ing designed for your particular machine 
conditions. THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., 
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With the Foxboro Verigraph, sheet moisture 
can be measured and controlled as accurately 
as sheet thickness! 


In more than 250 paper mill installations throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, Verigraph Moisture Control Systems are 
on the job — continuously measuring the moisture content 
of all grades of paper, and regulating dryers to maintain 
uniform, specified moisture content during manufacture. 
They are the only equipment that will perform these func- 
tions and provide a continuous moisture record. 

An exclusive Foxboro development, Verigraph Moisture 
Control Systems apply the unique speed and sensitivity of 
electronic operation to moisture measurement. They pro- 
vide instant control action for moisture variations as small 
as 1/10 of 1%. 

Users depend on Verigraph Control to avoid blackening, 
breaks, curl, and dimensional changes — to gain strength, 
finish, and uniformity of product. 

Write for the full story in illustrated Bulletin 212-2. Or call 
in a Foxboro Engineer from the nearby Foxboro Office to 
talk it over. The Foxboro Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S..A. Branches in principal cities. 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Typical installation of Verigraph Con- 
trol Instruments (left). By a simple 
setting of one knob, dryers can be 
made to maintain any specified mois- 
ture content in the sheet. 





Diagram showing application of Verigraph Control 
on single section dryer. 


VERIGRAPH 


OX BORO moisture CONTROL 
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Pulp Company; Harry D. Mitchell, 
Link-Belt Company; Murray M. Ru- 
bin, American’ Tissue Mills; Howard 
Lobdell Seaman, Lobdell Company; 
D. E. Scott, Chase Bag Company; Ar- 
thur F. Smith, General Electric Com- 
pany; Herbert L. Thompson, Louis De 
Jonge Company; C. W. Heppenstall, 
the Heppenstall Company, and R. E. 
Demmon, Stauffer Chemical Company. 


Special Reports on Manufacturing 
Problems 


For the past twenty-five years the 
Association has conducted a ‘reporting 
service based on surveys, questionnaires 
and investigations relating to pulp and 
paper mill problems. These reports are 
sent to individuals who supply infor- 
mation for their compilation and to the 
corporate members. In 1944 the fol- 
lowing reports were issued: 

No. 

337 Enzyme Conversion of Corn 
Starch. 

338, Alignment of Cylinder Ma- 
chine Press Rolls. 

339 Effect of Calender Roll Diame- 
ter and Weight on Finish. 

340 Relative Merits of Engine 
Sizing and Tub Sizing. 

341 Printing Difficulty Caused by 
Groundwood Shives. 

342 Operation of Supercalenders. 

343 Disposal of Sulphite Waste 
Liquor. 

344 Stone Roll Breakage. 

345 Stuff Preparation in Beaters vs. 
All-Jordan System. 

346 Calcium Carbonate in Coating. 

347 Use of White Water for Cylin- 
der Machine Showers. 

348 Effect of Alum Treatment of 


Hard Water. 

349 Life of Sulphite Digester 
Linings. 

350 Brown Stock Washing in Sul- 
phate Mills. 


351 Satin White in Coating. 
352 Felt Whippers. 


Employment 

The number of jobs open at all 
times during the past year. far exceeded 
the demand. This was largely due to 
full employment by the industry and 
the large number of members in the 
armed services. The Association, for 
many years, has conducted an active 
free employment service and has been 
the medium for placing several hun- 
dred individuals on jobs. When seek- 
ing employees such as managers, chem- 
ists, superintendents, engineers, etc., 
companies should notify the Technical 
Association secretary. 


Fall Convention 
Although it was not publicized, it 
was the intention to hold the fall 
meeting again in Chicago. Trans- 
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portation and hotel difficulties caused 
a number of members to recommend 
that no meeting be held. This pro- 
posal was submitted to the member- 
ship for vote and with nearly the 
unanimous consent of the members 
voting, this prospective meeting was 
cancelled. 

A number of the Association’s com- 
mittees took advantage of this situa- 
tion and held meetings to discuss their 
own projects. The Pulp Purification 
Committee met at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
October 13, 1944, during the conven- 
tion of the Electrochemical Society. 
The Alkaline Pulping and the By- 
products Committees met jointly at 
the De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga., on 
October 18-20, 1944. More than 100 
attended and discussed a number of 
technical papers and subjects. The suc- 
cess of this meeting was largely due 
to the efforts of G. W. E. Nicholson, 
K. G. Chesley, R. H. Stevens and Kirk 
Sutlive. A feature of the meeting was 
a visit to the mill of the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation in Savannah. 

Other committees to hold meetings 
since the annual meeting included the 
Coating, Heat and Power, Materials of 
Construction, Nonfibrous Materials 
Testing, Water Vapor Permeability 
Testing and Acid Pulping committees. 


Research Promotion 


Because of wartime difficulties no re- 
search projects were directly financed 
by the Association during the year. 
Committee chairmen were recently ad- 
vised to consider committee projects 
and to apply for financial assistance, 
if necessary, to carry on their work. 


Publications 


The publication activities of the As- 
sociation are rather extensive and can 
not be given much space in this re- 
port. They are reported in detail in 
the 1945 TAPPI Year Book (394 
pages), in which is cumulatively re- 
corded all the publications that have 
been issued by the Association. 

Technical Association Papers (836 
pages) was issued late in the year. Al- 
though it was ready for publication in 
June, printing plant and bindery man- 
power and other problems causéd a 
delay of several months in preparing 
it for distribution. This volume con- 
tains the papers presented at the 1943 
fall meeting, the 1944 annual meeting 
and the stenographic transcript of the 
discussion. It is one of the largest 
single volumes of technical informa- 
tion issued by any professional society. 
It is bound in cloth. 

The Paper Trade Journal has con- 
tinued to be a medium for the publi- 
cation of many of the Association pa- 
pers. A section in each issue is de- 


voted to such papers. The Association 
is indebted to George S. Macdonald, 
president of the Lockwood T. 
Journal Company, and Henry J. Ber. 
ger, Editor of the Paper Trade Journal, 
for considerable assistance in its pub. 
lishing program. 

T he Bibliography of Papermaking and 
U. S. Patents for 1943, another cloth. 
bound volume (223 pages) was also 
issued. This brings the index of tech. 
nical articles and patents relating to 
pulp and paper up to date and main- 
tains the record covering the period 
from 1900 to the beginning of 1944, 
a record not reached by any other in- 
dustry. All of this remarkable biblio- 
graphic work is due to the untiring 
efforts of Clarence J. West, of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. Plans are 
under way to issue a collective bib- 
liography in 1946 to cover the ten 
year period 1936-1945. 

Sixty-one Standard Testing Meth- 
ods were issued. Because of the needs 
of the Army, Navy and other Gov- 
ernment Procurement Agencies the As- 
sociation has been particularly active 
in . developing standards. These are 
needed in the preparation of materials 
procurement specifications. The loos- 
leaf system used by the Technical As- 
sociation in issuing its standard meth- 
ods provides a convenience and a 
means of keeping always up to date 
since new methods may be added at 
any time and obsolete methods dis- 
carded. 

Thirty-six Engineering Data Sheets 
were issued in 1944. These, while mis- 
cellaneous in character, are carefully 
selected and prepared. Eventually 
these sheets will probably be incor- 
porated in an industry handbook of 
considerable value. An attempt is 
made to avoid the material usually 
found in engineering handbooks. 

The TAPPI Bulletin continued to 
be issued on a semi-monthly basis in 
1944. This four-page periodical is 
prepared to keep the average member 
abreast of technical developments re- 
lated to the industry. During the war 
period it features material of imme- 
diate importance to companies acting 
as Government contractors. It is the 
most convenient source of informa- 
tion concerning the Government papet 
and packaging specifications. Each 
Bulletin contains a feature item that 
reports in semi-popular style the most 
recent technical developments. Its re- 
stricted size obviates the use of fe- 
search data but it serves as a guide to 
such material. It does not attempt 0 
cover articles readily accessible to most 
of the members. 


Menographs 
No new monographs were issued 
during the year. Two have been 
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HERE’S WHAT WELDCO 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


American industry is chock-full of chronic production 
delays due to equipment and product failures which 
result from rust and corrosion. Practically alone in its 
specialized field, The Youngstown Welding & Engineer- 
ing Company designs and builds special parts and 
equipment of all kinds of corrosion resisting metals. 
After 33 years’ ‘experience, Weldco engineers know 
what metal will meet best your combined corrosion and 
production problem. In a large, well equipped plant, 
men who “know how” fabricate these tricky metals into 
dependable equipment. Remember the cost of corrosion 
is far more than the cost of Monel, Inconel, Stainless 
Steel and other metals used properly. 


So let Weldco engineers help you; write today stating 
your problem. 


in Corrosion Resistance 
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Rolls for mills and other industries are covered 
with Monel, stainless steel, etc. to resist corrosion 
and to give longer life. 


A 


Weldco engineers will design and build large or small, 
special or standard equipment to help solve your corro- 
sion problems. A partial list of Weldco products made of 
corrosion and rust resisting Monel, Inconel, cupro nickel, 
nickel, stainless steel, and alloys are: tubing, fittings, 
chain and accessories, pickling and heat treating crates 
and baskets, steam jets, tanks, kettles, agitators and mis- 
cellaneous rolls. WRITE FOR LITERATURE, stating 
your problem. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING 
& ENGINEERING CO. 


3752 OAKWOOD AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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sued, one dealing with Industrial Wa- 
ter for Pulp, Paper and Paperboard 
Manufacture and the other with Sav- 
ing Fourdrinier Wires. Other mono- 
graphs are in preparation, most notably 
one dealing with the details of paper 
coating. 

Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 

The textbooks on the Manufacture 
of Pulp and Paper issued by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company were 
originally prepared and have been kept 
up to date under the supervision of 
the Joint Textbook Committee of the 
United States and Canada. At present 


several committees of the Technical 
Association are working on the next 
general revision, which will be pub- 
lished after the war. 


Local Sections 

No new sections were organized in 
1944. The seven existing sections (Pa- 
cific, Lake States, Ohio, Kalamazoo 
Valley, Empire State, New England 
and Delaware Valley) continued to 
hold meetings, although in some cases 
on a restricted basis. The Empire State 
Section has held regular regional meet- 
ings at Glens Falls, Watertown and 
Syracuse. Recently another group was 








STREAMLINE YOUR PIPING 





SAVE SPACE e SAVE TIME « SAVE MONEY 





No matter how complicated your piping specifications may 
be, you can streamline your layout with Naylor Pipe and 


Naylor’s Fabrication service. 


This combination enables you to save space, speed installa- 
tion and cut installed costs. It eliminates cumbersome, costly 
connections and steps up performance right down the line. 


The remarkable close-tolerance methods of Naylor Fabrica- 
tion assure accuracy and faithful adherence — even to your 


most rigid specifications. 


Sizes from 4” to 30” in diameter; lengths up to 40 feet; thick- 
ness from 14 to 8 gauge; all types of fittings and connections. 








NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1236 EAST 92nd STREET ¢ CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 







NAYLOR LOCKSEAM 
SPIRALWELD PIpE 
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organized and has held a meeting at 
Niagara Falls. In New England meet- 
ings‘ were held at Pittsfield, Holyoke, 
Springfield, Fitchburg and Boston to 
permit members to attend without 
having to travel long distances. On 
the Pacific Coast there has been a sim- 
ilar arrangement. The Maine-New 
Hampshire Group has held meetings 
and should be eligible for section status 
in the near future. The Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group had a successful 
year, and although not a TAPPI Sec- 
tion at present, may eventually 
qualify. 
Wartime Activities 

Like other technical societies, the 
Technical Association has been fre- 
quently called upon to assist the va- 
rious agencies of the Army, Navy and 
other branches of the Government. 
Much of this assistance has been of a 
confidential nature and cannot be pub- 
licized. 

In the TAPPI Bulletin, already men- 
tioned, the Association has kept the 
industry up to date regarding current- 
ly issued procurement specifications. 

The Association has assisted the War 
Prisoners’ Aid (Y. M. C. A.) in ob- 
taining copies of papermaking texts, 
especially old issues of the Manufac- 
ture of Pulp and Paper for use of 
American prisoners in German intern- 
ment camps. 

On November 3 representatives of 
TAPPI and the ASTM met with rep- 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, War 
Production Board and other Govern- 
ment agencies to decide what testing 
methods do not exist and are most 
urgently needed in connection with 
the preparation of specifications and 
to decide how they should be brought 
into being. A special task committee 
of the Technical Association was or- 
ganized to proceed with this work and 
individuals were assigned to work on 
each of the methods most urgently 
needed. This work has been proceed- 
ing under the general direction of 
Major James d’A. Clark, Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, chairman of the 
TAPPI Testing Division; W. H. 
Graebner, Marathon Corporation, 
chairman of the Packaging Materials 
Testing Committee; Don L. Quinn, 
chairman of the Container Testing 
Committee; and B. W. Scribner, Na- 
tional Buteau of Standards, chairman 
of the Paper Testing Committee. These 
committees are working closely and 
satisfactorily with the Army Packag- 
ing Board, the Navy, and the Con- 
tainer Co-ordinating Committee of the 
War Production Board. 

A special task committee, under the 
chairmanship of Peter J. Massey of the 
H. P. Smith Paper Company, co- 
operated with a committee of the So-- 
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BLACK LIQUOR 
CAME OUT OF THE RED 


... when Worthington P. A. E’s* 
found a way to pump it 
with complete success... 


Black sulphite liquor — corrosive, abrasive, hot, foamy 
and with a tendency to solidify on cooling — is 
mighty troublesome to handle, but mighty profitable 
when handled right. 

Black liquor is on the profit side of the ledger, in 
many mills today, with the help of the Worthington 
Type CH centrifugal pump—at present the only 
pump that handles it with complete success. 

Valuable by-products for the coming age of “‘wood 
conversion” may be under consideration in your 
mill. When it comes to pumps—get in touch with 
a Worthington Pump Application Engineer. 
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“WORTHINGTON BUILDS ‘EM ALL” 


In addition to solving especially difficult pumping 
problems, a Worthington P. A. E. is best able to rec- 
ommend the right pump for you—since Worthing- 
ton makes a// sizes and types of centrifugal pumps 
for every pulp and paper process. 

Write or call our nearest District Office. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Centrifugal Pump Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Pump Application Engineer 


. BEHIND THE NAME 
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ciety of Automotive Engineers in de- 
veloping paper specifications and tests 
for special wrapping papers for anti- 
friction bearings. This work was of 
particular value to the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance and the Army Air 
Forces. 

During the year the Association has 
responded to requests from such or- 
ganizations as the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, San Diego Naval Air 
Station, Minneapolis Area AAF, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Production 
and Engineering Section AAF, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation Propeller Division 
AAF, Wichita, Kan., Midwestern Pro- 
curement Districts, Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot, Edge- 
wood Arsenal CWS, Quartermaster 
Climatic Research Laboratory (Law- 
rence, Mass.), Technical Service Com- 
mand AAF (Wright Field), Philadel- 
phia Signal Corps Depot, Specifica- 
tions Section Signals Production 
Branch, Dept. of Munitions and Sup- 
ply (Ottawa, Canada), Technical In- 
vestigations Branch, British Air Com- 
mission, Naval Clothing Depot 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), Jersey City Quar- 
termaster Depot, Containers Division, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Dept., Naval Aircraft Factory 
(Philadelphia, Pa.), Rubber Reserve 
Corporation, War Food Administra- 
tion and others. 


Institute of Paper Chemistry 

Excellent co-operation has marked 
the relationship between the Associa- 
tion and the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. Several members of the Institute 
staff are taking a leading part in Asso- 
ciation committee work and are serv- 
ing on task committees co-operating 
with the war agencies. The Associa- 
tion has contributed financially to the 
Institute. 

Divisions and Committees 

Even under the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the everyday activities of 
members, manpower shortages, etc., 
the committees of the Association have, 
for the most part, carried on fine 
work. With the optimism that existed 
in the past fall relative to the war’s 
progress, many committees felt that 
they were ready with constructive pro- 
grams for the future. Some of these 
were planned for presentation at the 
1945 annual meeting and it is to be 
regretted that the turn in events 
brought about a cancellation of the 
annual meeting at the request of the 
Director of War Mobilization. This 
was to reduce the heavy pressure on 
railroad and hotel facilities and to 
utilize technical manpower on the job 
to the limit. Although the holding of 
the annual meeting would have cre- 
ated a great impetus to the committee 
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and Association work, compliance with 
the Government’s request was of im- 
minent importance and the spade work 
of the committees in organizing such 
a fine program has established the 
groundwork for more rapid advances 
as soon as it becomes feasible to pro- 
ceed. 

Personnel changes in the divisions 
and committees follow: 

Engineering Division: W. G. Mac- 
Naughton, Newsprint Service Bureau, 
general chairman. There were no per- 
sonnel changes during the year. The 
present chairmen are: Heat and Power 
Committee, Roderick O’Donoghue, 
Consulting Engineer; Drying, Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Subcommittee, 
A. E. Montgomery, J. O. Ross Engi- 


R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treasurer TAPP! 


neering Corporation; Production and 
Transmission of Power Subcommittee, 
E. F. Burns, International Paper Com- 
pany; Heat Utilization in Chemical 
Processes Subcommittee, W. T. Web- 
ster, Brunswick Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. The name of the Materials Con- 
struction Committee was changed to 
Mill Maintenance and Construction 
Materials Committee, James A. Lee, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing; Packing Materials Subcommittee, 
J. W. Hemphill, Johns-Manville Com- 
pany; Piping and Tubing Materials 
Subcommittee, S. B. Jones, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, and 
the Water Committee, L. B. Miller, 
W. H. & L. D. Betz Company. 
Industrial Division: W. E. Brawn, 
Pejepscot Paper Company, general 
chairman. re were no personnel 
changes in this division. The present 
chairmen are: Industrial Engineering, 
W. M. Shoemaker, Douglas T. Sterling 
Company; Vocational Training Com- 
mittee, W. L. Cassiday, Hummel & 
Downing Company; Fibrous Raw Ma- 


terials, John Traquair, Mead Corpora. — 
tion; Nonfibrous Raw Materials, E. N. — 
Poor, American Cyanamid and Chem. © 
ical Company. J 

Converting and Consuming Divi. 
sion: J. D, Malcolmson, Robert Gair ~ 
Company, replaced Arno W. Nicker- © 
son, Consulting Engineer, as general | 
chairman; Coating Committee, Werner 
Kaufmann, Kupfer Bros. Company; ~ 
Arno W. Nickerson replaced J. D, ~ 
Malcolmson as chairman of the Con. © 
tainer Committee. R. H. Simmons re- 7 
placed M. S. Kantrowitz (both of the ~ 
Government Printing Office) as chair- 
man of the Graphic Arts Committee, “ 
A new committee to be known as the 
Structural Fibrous Materials Commit-— 
tee was projected. This committee 
will deal with technical details con- © 
cerning such materials as insulating | 
and wall boards and insulating bats. 

Research Development Division: ~ 
F. W. Brainerd, Scott Paper Company, © 
succeeded D. W. McCready, Univer- 4 
sity of Michigan, as general chairman; © 
Abstracst and Bibliography Commit- — 
tee, C. J. West; Institute of Paper © 
Chemistry; Emgineering Research ~ 
Committee, J. B. Gough, Mead Cor- © 
poration, succeeded D. W. McCready 
as chairman; Fundamental Research 
Committee, H. F. Lewis, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry; Bacterial Control ~ 
Methods Committee, R. H. Torrey, © 
Riegel Paper Corporation; Patents 
Committee, C. W. Rivise, Caesar & 
Rivise; Plastics Committee, E. C. Jahn, 
New York State College of Forestry, — 
became chairman of this newly or- ~ 
ganized committee. 

Pulp Manufacture Division: W. F. 
Gillespie, Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, succeeded S. D. Wells, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, as general chair- 
man; Acid Pulping Committee, G. H. 
McGregor, Minnesota and Ontario Pa- 
per Company; Alkaline Pulping Com- 
mittee, K. G. Chesley, Crossett Lum- 
ber Company; Mechanical Pulping 
Committee, R. H. Drummond, Inter- 
national Paper Company; Pulp Puri- 
fication Committee, D. T. Jackson, 
Hammermill Paper Company; Paper 
Drinking Committee, F. C. Clark, 
Consulting Engineer, became chairman ~ 
of this committee, and R. H. Stevens 
of the National Container Corporation - 
became chairman of the new Byprod- 
ucts Committee. 

Paper Manufacture Division: Pierre 
Drewsen, General Chairman; Paper- 
making Committee, A. E. Bachmann, 
Missisquoi Corporation; Preparation of 
Nonfibrous Materials Committee. This — 
committee has been assigned to the | 
New England Section to be operated | 


as a Section activity. Straw and Agri- ~ 


cultural Cellulose Residues Committee, — 
S. L Aronovsky of the Northern Re- 
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artime transportation peaks have created many problems for manufac- 
urers dependent on the steady flow of chemicals to their plants. Columbia's 
icient Traffic Service has done much to minimize these problems for its 
istomers, and to ease their traffic supervision tasks, That’s why many a 
taffic Manager is in full accord with his company’s policy of favoring 


olumbia as its source of chemical supplies. 


... Says the Traffic Manager 


By their efficient handling of an unprecedented 
volume of traffic, the freight carriers have earned 
the thanks of the entire nation. They stress, how- 
ever, the importance of the co-operation they 
have received from their customers. The job has 
indeed been so vast and so outstandingly success- 
ful that all Traffic men—both those employed by 
carriers and by their customers—can take pride 
in their contribution to America’s war effort. 


COLUMBIA®)} CHEMICALS 


Savtu ie 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago * Boston * St.Louis * Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * Los Angeles 
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ginal Research Laboratory, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, Chemistry and 
Engineering. 

Testing Division: Major J. D’A. 
Clark, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
General Chairman. E. R. Schafer, For- 
est Products Laboratory, succeeded 
Major B. E. Lauer, Chemical Warfare 
Service, as chairman of the Fibrous 
Materials Testing Committee; Pulp 
Testing Committee, L. V. Forman, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry; Nonfibrous 
Materials Testing Committee, W. F. 
Hathaway, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company; Chemical Meth- 
ods Committee, B. L. Browning, Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry; Microscopy 
Committee, F. A. Burningham, Brown 
Company; Paper Testing Committee, 
B. W. Scribner, Chairman; Adbsorp- 
tiveness to Paraffin Subcommittee, S. C. 
Fairbanks, Hamersley Manufacturing 
Company; Testing Instruments Sub- 
committee, E. J. Albert, Thwing- 
Albert Instrument Company; Writing 
and Erasing Properties Subcommittee, 
P. W. Codwise, Beaver Wood Fibre 
Company; Water Penetration Subcom- 
mittee, E. G. Mullen, American Re- 
enforced Paper Company; Water Va- 
por Permeability Testing Committee, 
W. H. Graebner, Marathon Corpora- 
tion. (This committee completed its 
assignment during the year and has 


been replaced by a Packaging Mate- 
rials Testing Comrvittee of a some- 
what wider scope.) Mr. Graebner is 
also chairman of a special task com- 
mittee to develop testing methods for 
the Government procurement serv- 
ices; Ordnance Wrapping Special Task 
Committee on Bearing Wraps (joint 
with Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers), P. J. Massey, H. P. Smith Pa- 
per Company; Don L. Quinn, Con- 
sultant, succeeded Arno W. Nickerson 
as chairman of the Container Testing 
Committee; A. H. Croup, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, succeeded M. N. 
Davis, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, as 
chairman of the Optical Properties 
Committee. 

Special Committees: G. E. William- 
son, Strathmore Paper Company, suc- 
ceeded George Carruthers, Interlake 
Tissue Mills, as chairman of the Joint 
Textbook Committee; Research Ap- 
propriation Committee, J. L. Parsons, 
Hammermill Paper Company; Stand- 
ards Committee, R. C. Griffin, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. 


Local Section Chairmen 


Charimen of local sections elected 
during the past year include: Pacific, 
Erik Ekholm, Puget Sound Pulp and 
Timber Company; Lake States, J. P. 
Weidner, Hoberg Paper Company; 


Delaware Valley, A. M. L. Bixler, Rie- 
gel Paper Corporation; Kalamazoo Val- 
ley, E. B. Taylor, Stein, Hall Com. 
pany; New England, W. L. Foote, 
B. F. Perkins & Sons; Obio, C. D, 
Roess, Wrenn Paper Company; Em. 
pire State, F. J. McCourt, Interna- 
tional Paper Company; Maine-New 
Hampshire Group, Clifford Patch, 
Eastern Corporation; Chicago Profes- 
sional Paper Group, Harry E. Weston, 
Fritz Publications, Inc.; and Paper. 
makers and Associates of Southern 
California, Frank Wheelock, Fibre. 
board Products, Inc. 

4 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
ORGANIZED BY WOOD 
TANK MANUFACTURERS 
Several preliminary meetings of rep- 
resentatives of wood tank manufac- 
turers have resulted in the organiza- 
tion of a corporate body known as 
the National Wood Tank Institute. 
Samuel Emmons Chaney, formerly 
field engineer for the California Red- 
wood Association of San Francisco, 
was appointed executive director, with 
offices at 1329-30 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Illinois. Mr. Chaney 
has a wide experience that will be very 
valuable to the members of the Insti- 
tute, as well as to the users of wood 
tanks. 
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When you use Magnus Beatex in the beater, you 
do quite a number of things that help increase 
production and help hold the increased rate. 

Beatex first of all puts water into your stock 
faster. Beating time is reduced and there is less 
work for the jordan. 

Beatex also increases retention of short fibres on 
the wire, boosting yield and improving formation. 


More size, color and filler are retained in the web. 
Dewatering of the web on the machine is faster 
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TH MAGNUS BEATEX 


when Beatex is used, because of its effect in reduc 
ing the surface tension of the stuff. 

Beatex has many other advantages, all covered 
in detail in the Magnus Paper Mill Handbook, but 
one other point deserves emphasis here: When 
Beatex is used it tends to keep the system clean. 
If you start using Beatex in a clean system, you'll 
find that you'll have mighty little trouble with 
production delays due to slime. 

Ask us for complete details on Beatex and ¢ 
copy of the Magnus Paper Mill Cleaning Hand 
book. Please specify the type of sheets you make, 
since Beatex is not applicable to all kinds of paper. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO. 192 SOUTH AVENUE, GARWOOD, 1! 


Paper Mill Cleaners 
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Nalesmen’s Association 
Holds. Abridged. Meeting. 


>>> THE SALESMEN’S Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry held its 
abridged annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on February 19 
and elected Stanley O. Styles, of the 
Martine Cantine Company, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., president to succeed Burt 
B. Fisher, of the Bergstrom Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis. 

Other elections were: Eastern vice 
president, E. F. Miles, Crocker-Mc- 
Elwain Company; assistant eastern 
vice president, Allen B. Helffrich, St. 
Regis Paper Company; western vice 
president, F. D. Patterson, Flambeau 
Paper Company; assistant western vice 
president, E. J. Edwards, Howard 
Paper Company. Dr. E. O. Merchant 
was again chosen secretary-treasurer. 


President's Annual Report 


Burt Fisher, the Association’s retir- 
ing president, delivered the following 
annual report. 

At the outset, I wish to pay tribute to 
the other officers and committee chair- 
men of this Association, and indeed 
to the entire membership. At no time 


during the past year was cooperation 


or help denied me. At all times, 
there was a wonderful spirit of en- 
thusiasm and a willingness to sacri- 
fice personal time and effort for the 
advancement of the Association. This 
true of Eastern and Western members 
and officers alike and everytime there 
was a special task to be assigned, it 
was done willingly and capably. To 
all of you, I extend my personal thanks 
for your help. 
' In 1944 as in 1943, the outstanding 
activity of this Association has been 
in the field of Public Relations. A 
special committee has been at work 
during this past year and, in my opin- 
ion, we have made definite progress. 
After the interest generated during 
the meetings last February and at our 
Annual Luncheon, our committee de- 
cided that our chief function for a 
time would be to keep the interest 
alive—particularly with respect to the 
Board of Governors and Officers of 
the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. I am positive that it was due 
principally to our efforts, that the 
AP&PA appointed a committee to 
study this subject, and after study- 
ing to make a report to the Board of 
Governors.: The Committee’s report 
was issued during the summer and, 
while not satisfactory to us, it was 
‘nevertheless evidence of the fact that 
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the broad subject of Public Relations 
for the paper industry was at last un- 
der definite consideration by the ex- 
ecutives and policy makers of the 
industry. The committee did, how- 
ever, purpose to the Board of Gov- 
eernors of the AP&PA that it hire, 
on a full time basis, an expert in Pub- 
lic Relations to aid and assist them in 
inaugurating a program. 

After issuance of the AP&PA re- 
port, Mr. Dan Brown, the President, 
invited the Salesmen’s. Association 
Public Relations Committee to write 
him a letter and incorporate in it any 
comments or criticisms we felt were 
necessary with respect to his com- 
mittee’s report. This, to my knowl- 
edge, was the first time the Salesmen’s 
Association had been given, from the 
top, a definite assignment. For the 
first time, we had a green light to 
express our views with the assurance 
they would be given weight and con- 
sideration by the Board of Governors 
of the AP&PA. 

Our committee immediately got 
busy and although we were invited 
to write a letter, by the time we com- 
pleted our deliberations, we had mate- 
rial aplenty for a complete report. 
This report was sent to Mr. Brown 
on November 25, and it contained our 
conception of what a Public Relations 
campaign should be, with particular 
emphasis on the paper industry, and 
by so doing pointed out where our 
views were different than those ex- 
pressed by the committee from the 
AP&PA. Mr. Brown and other mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors of the 
AP&PA have written us thanking us 
for our report and I have every reason 
to believe it received favorable com- 
ment in their discussion of .it. Prior 
to issuing our report, the AP&PA had 
not hired the Public Relations expert 
referred to above and whether or not 
our report had anything to do with 
it, the fact remains that not long 
after our report was circulated, Col. 
Schell was hired and is now at work. 

It is my opinion we are definitely 
making progress. The membership of 
the present committee on Public Rela- 
tions is hereby dissolved and it will 
be the privilege of the new president 
to name his own committee. Though 
it will take time, I firmly believe we 
are pursuing this project in the proper 
manner and I am confident that 
eventually our ideas will prevail. 

You have heard or will hear the 


reports of the other officers as well 
as the chairmen of the various coms) 
mittees. The sum total of these res 
ports indicate definite progress during! 
this past year. I wish to direct your! 
attention particularly, however, to the 
report of the treasurer and the report’ 
of the chairman of the Membership 
Committee. The two go hand ig 
hand and I suggest to the new office 
that special attention be given to @ 
campaign for new members. We are 
certainly achieving recognition and) 
stature in the industry and I agres. 
with Mr. Gibson when he says t 
we should have not less than 500 ace 
tive members. 


This past year is the first one, 
think, in which our president has 
lived, during his term of office, in 
either New York or Chicago. This 
has many disadvantages and I don’t” 
know as I would recommend it as a 
future policy. Many times I have fele 
rather out of touch with the week-to- | 
week Association affairs, and generally 
speaking, I think it is wiser to have. 
a president who is on the spot and 
can thereby be in closer contact with 
the other officers to help them in di-’ 
recting policy, making decisions, and 
be of aid in whatever problem arises. 


There is, however, one advantage’ 
to having your president reside else- 
where than New York or Chicago. 
He is, so to speak, on a hilltop looking 
at the Association as a whole. He 
can then be concerned with the entire 
forest and not with a few individual” 
trees. We have, in fact, two separate | 
and distinct organizations which, 7 
aside from the annual New York 
meetings and luncheons, pretty largely 
go their own separate and distinct 
ways. Occasionally the New York” 
and Chicago divisions do not see eye | 
to eye on a specific problem and are, | 
therefore, inclined to express different 
viewpoints and take different action, | 
each in accordance with its own inter- 
ests. I think that during this past ¥ 
year, and I certainly cast no reflection 
on any past president either in New 
York or in Chicago, we have had more 
unity in our whole Association ” 
than formerly. In our Public Rela- = 
tions proposal, we are making an ap- © 
peal to the entire paper industry for” 
unity. Certainly, therefore, the Sales- | 
men’s Association must "set a good | 
example by presenting a ‘unified front 
to the rest of the paper industry. — 
Therefore, I appeal to the new officers. 
and to all the members, both east and 
west, to take the time to consider the 
other fellow’s viewpoint and by open’ 
and free discussion, honestly and sin- 
cerely presented, arrive at an effective 
compromise whenever a ‘controversial 
subject is under consideration. 
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Divisional Groups Elect Officers 


Writing Paper 

Manufacturers Association 

>>> FOR THE FIRST TIME in 
the memory of those living, the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation did not hold its annual meet- 
ing this year. Because of Mr. Byrnes’ 
request to cancel all meetings having 
an attendance greater than 50 people, 
the 84th annual meeting of the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Association 
was cancelled. In its stead, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association 
met at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City on February 19. At 
this meeting the mail votes on the 
nominations previously submitted to 
members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee were tabulated, and the fol- 
lowing were declared elected as officers 
and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: 

President, H. H. Hanson, of W. C. 
Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., suc- 
ceeding John D. Zink, of the Strath- 
more Paper Company, West Spring- 
field, Mass.; Vice Presidents, M. D. 
Bardeen, of the Lee Paper Company, 
Vicksburg, Mich., and W. J. Garrity, 
of The Munising Paper Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer, Morris C. Dobrow, of New 
York, and Assistant Secretary, G. V. 
Johnson (in absentia). 

Executive Committee, Messrs. Han- 
son, Bardeen and Garrity, and H. R. 
Baldwin, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa.; H. V. Burgee, Par- 
sons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
D. D. Coffin, C. H. Dexter & Sons, 
Inc., Windsor Locks, Conn.; A. C. 
Gilbert, Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis.; Normal Harrower, 
Linton Brothers & Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; T. A. Hendry, The Mead Cor- 
poration, New York; Hale Holden, 
Jr., Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass.; W. W. Langtry, District of 
Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. B. Morgan, Eastern 
Coorporation, Bangor, Me.; E. A. 
Oberweiser, Fox River Paper Corpo- 
ration, Appleton, Wis.; E. C. Reid, 
American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass.; A. C. Remley, Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis.; F. H. Savage, Inter- 
national Paper Company, New York; 
W. B. Zimmerman, The Maxwell Paper 
Company, Franklin, O., and John D. 
Zink, Strathmore Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Mass. Alternates: 


R. S. Madden, Valley Paper Company, 


Holyoke, Mass., and A. F. Story, Chil- 
licothe Paper Company, Chillicothe, O. 
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Bristol Board Group 

At a meeting of the Bristol Board 
Group of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association held on Febru- 
ary 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, Norman Harrower, of 
Linton Brothers & Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., was re-elected chairman of the 
Group, and Kendall Wyman, of the 
Champion Paper and Fiber Company, 
was re-elected vice chairman. A gov- 
erning committee also was elected, 
consisting of Messrs. Harrower and 
Wyman and J. E. Holmes, Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing. Company; R. 
M. Sweney, Franklin Paper Company, 
and H. W. Tunstall, Wheelwright 
Papers, Inc. 


United States Pulp 
Producers Association 

The annual meeting of the United 
States Pulp Producers Association was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on January 19, at which 
five regional directors and six directors 
at large were elected to the Executive 
Board for the ensuing year. 

The regional directors, all re-elected, 
are Amor Hollingsworth, of the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company, 
representing New England; Norman 
W. Wilson, of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Middle Atlantic; Stuart E. 
Kay, of the International Paper Com- 
pany, South; Stuart B. Copeland, 
of the Northwest Paper Company, 
Lake States, and Robert B. Wolf, of 
the Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, West Coast. 

Directors at large are Alexander 
Calder, Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion; Downing P. Brown, Brown 
Company; J. M. Conway, Hoberg 
Mills; U. M. Dickey, Soundview Pulp 
Company; Edward Bartsch, Rayonier, 
Inc., and Lawson Turcotte, Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company. 

Oliver M. Porter, of New York 
City, was again. named executive di- 
rector of the Association. 


Forest Industries Council 

Philip H. Glatfelter, president of 
the P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove, Pa., was elected general chair- 
man of the Forest Industries Council 
at a meeting of the Council held in 
New York City on February 17. He 
will replace F. K. Weyerhaeuser, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., whose term had expired. 
The office of chairman is -held alter- 
nately by representatives of the lum- 
ber industry and the pulp and paper 
industry. Mr. Glatfelter is the first 
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representative from the pulp and pape, 
industry to hold the office. 

The Forest Industries Council was 
organized to afford an effective ye. 
hicle for the co-ordination of forest 
policy and program in the wood con- 
suming industries. Five members 
from the lumber industry, three from 
the Pulp and paper industry and two 
from the pulpwood industry currently 
constitute its membership. The sec- 
retaries of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the 
American. Pulpwood Association are 
ex-officio members. Pulp and paper 
representatives named to the Council 
for the new term are the following: 

Members—P. H. Glatfelter, P. H. 
Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, 
Pa.; C. H. Sage, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wis.; Sydney Fer- 
guson, The Mead Corporation, 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Alternates—S. B. Copeland, North- 
west Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn.; 
Paul Koenig, P. H. Glatfelter Com- 
pany, Spring Grove, Pa.; W. J. Dam- 
toft, Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Canton, N. C. 

Ex-officio—Earl W. Tinker, secre- 
tary, American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Working committees of the Council 
include the Forest Industries Infor- 
mation Committee which promulgates 
information with respect to the for- 
est products industries, the Commit- 
tee on Timber Valuation and Taxa- 
ation which was instrumental in se- 
curing important amendments in the 
1944 Revenue Act, the Committee 
on Public Relations, and the Com- 
mittee on General Forest Policy. 

Progress reports were presented 
the Council by these working c 
mittees at the February 17th meeting: 
A general forest policy statement ap- 
proved by the Council has been re- 
ferred back to the trade associations 
of the forest industries for concurrence 
before publication. 


Cover Paper Group 

At the annual meeting of the Cover 
Paper Group at the Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association held on 
February 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, W. W. Langtry, of 
the District of Columbia Paper Mi 
Washington, D. C., was re-elected 
chairman of the group, together with 
a governing committee consisting 
the following: 

M. A. Park, of the Marvellum Com- 
pany, vice chairman; G. H. Beckett, 
of The Beckett Paper Company; A. 
E. Frampton, of the Hamme 
Paper Company, and R. H. Morrill, 
of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Sulphite Paper 
Manufacturers Association 

E. W. Kiefer, of the Port Huron 
Sulphite & Paper Company, Port 
Huron, Mich., was re-elected general 
chairman of the Sulphite Paper Man- 
ufacturers Association at the annual 
meeting of that organization at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
on February 20. Fred W. Cole, of 
Fraser Industries, Inc., New York, 
was elected vice chairman for the 
Bleached Group; George Stuhr, of the 
International Paper Company, New 
York, vice chairman for the Un- 
bleached Group; Rufus L. Sisson, Jr., 
of the Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, Potsdam, N. Y., vice chairman 
for the Manila Group, and Wayne A. 
Brown, of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, New York, vice chairman 
for the Machine Glazed Group. 

The foregoing officers and the fol- 
lowing will comprise the Association’s 
Board of Governors for 1945: Jack B. 
Coure, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company; Gilford F. Henderson, 
Brown Company; Neil E. Nash, 
Nekoosea-Edwards Paper Company; 
Fred P. Pandow, Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company; John 
Stevens, Jr., Marathon Corporation, 
and Rufus I. Worrell, The Mead Cor- 
poration. 


Ground Wood Paper 
Manufacturers Association 

At the annual meeting of the 
Ground Wood Paper Manufacturers 
Association held on February 20 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
the following officers and members 
of the Board of Governors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Paul A. Mahony, Inter- 
national Paper Company; Vice Presi- 
dents, Fred W. Cole, of Fraser Indus- 
tries, Inc., and George H. Fay, of 
the Mead Sales Company; Governors, 
James H. Coy, Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany, and E, G. Murray, St. Regis 
Paper Company. 


Glassine and Greaseproof 
Manufacturers Association 

The Glassine and Greaseproof Man- 
ufacturers Association held its annual 
meeting on February 21 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and re-elected Paul F. 
Moore, of the Westfield River Paper 
Company, chairman. Serving with 
Chairman Moore on the Executive 
Committee during 1945 will be Folke 
Becker, of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company; Paul E. Hodgdon, of the 
Deerfield Glassine Company; John L. 
Riegel, of the Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion; Arthur Schwab, of the Ham- 
ersley Manufacturing Company, and 


' Jr., Scott Paper Company; 





Thomas J. Burke, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. 


The Tissue Association, Inc. 

Joel F. Hartman, of the Barclay 
Tissue Corporation, was elected presi- 
dent by The Tissue Association, Inc, 
at the annual meeting of that organ. 
ization on February 19 at the Wal. 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, succeeding R. B, 
Stevens, of the Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Company. B. I. Reider, of the 
Victoria Paper Mills, was elected vice 
president, and B. F. Picola, of th 
Gotham Tissue Corporation, was 
elected treasurer. 

The Board of Directors for 1945 
consists of Wayne A. Brown, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation; H. G. Wint- 
gens, Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc.; E. E. 
Grant, Crystal Tissue Company; 
A. B. Hansen, Northern Paper Mills; 
Grafton Houston, Fort Howard Pa- 
per Company; J. H. Leo, Brown 
Company; John McEwan, Mohawk 
Valley Paper Mills; John McKirdy, 
R. B. 
Stevens, Stevens & Thompson Paper 
Company, and R. W. Sweet, Sweet 
Bros. Paper Mfg. Company. 

The Association also elected the 
following divisional chairmen: Joel F. 
Hartman, Barclay Tissue Corporation, 
Roll Toilet Tissue Division; C. E. 
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Slime spots, breaks, blinded wires, plugged felts, dirty stock, 
clogged water lines, rotted felts... all add to the paper short- 
age, subtract from paper profits. With full paper production 
more imperative today than ever, this “shock treatment” 
for slime, fungi and bacteria control is highly recommended: 


While the use of 0.1 to 1 pound of Santobrite per ton of paper 
produced (depending upon operating conditions) is usually 
effective, mill experience has demonstrated the wisdom of using 
a double dosage of Santobrite one day each week or ten days. 
This “shock treatment”’ discourages acclimatization of slime 
organisms to their toxic environment. 





Santobrite is chemically stable, non-corrosive to metals, non- 
volatile, practically odorless, is easy to handle. When applied 
properly, it is safe to mill workers and users of the mill’s products. 


Latest information on the availability of Santobrite for use 
in your mill will be given on request. Also, Technical Bul- 
letin O-5, “‘Santobrite for Micro-organism Control in the Pulp 
. and Paper Industry” 
is yours for the asking. 
Address: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, St. Louis 4, Mo. 













MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANEING 
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O’Connor, Jr., Berst-Forster-Dixfield 
Company, Paper Towel Division; 
-W. C. White, Jr., Pequannock Val- 
ley Paper Company, Jumbo Roll Di- 
vision: R. <A. Marteith, Personal 
Products Corporation, Facial Tissue 
Division; John J. Cahill, Crystal Tis- 
sue Company, Wrapping Tissue Divi- 
sion, and James Suter, Rondout Paper 
Mills, Inc., No. 2 Wrapping Tissue 
Division. 

Specialty Paper and 

Board Affiliates 

The Specialty Paper and Board Af- 
filiates, meeting at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel on February 21, elected 
S. B. Sutphin, of the Beveridge Paper 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., presi- 
dent, and W. B. Sheehan, of the 


Missisquoi Corporation, Sheldon 
Springs, Vt., vice president. The new 
Executive Committee consists of 


President Sutphin and Vice President 
Sheehan and the following: 

H. S. Lewis, J. P. Lewis Company; 
P. R. Bachman, Riegel Paper Corpo- 
ration; Kendall Wyman, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Company; T. Stewart 
Foster, Foster Paper Company, Inc., 
G. E. O’Connor, Mohawk Paper 
Mills, Inc.; Frank C. Ash, Oswego 
Falls Corporation; W. S. Gamble, 
Brownville Board Company; H. C. 
Johnson, Sorg Paper Company; A. K. 


Nicholson, Hollingsworth & Vose 
Company; Jack B. Cowie, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company; Malcolm 
B. Lowe, Lowe Paper Company; 
Maurice A. Park, Marvellum Com- 
pany; F. Henry Savage, International 
Paper Company, and J. N. Logan, 
Newton Paper Company. 


Newsprint Manufacturers 
Association 

Harold S. Smith, of the Maine Sea- 
board: Paper Company, was re-elected 
president of the Newsprint Manufac- 
turers Association of the United 
States, Inc., at the annual meeting of 
that organization at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on Febru- 
ary 21. John L. Hobson, of the St. 
Croix Paper Company, and J. D. 
Zellerbach, of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, were elected vice presi- 
dents. Dr. E. O. Merchant continues 
as secretary. 


Association of Pulp 
Consumers, Inc. 

Walker Hamilton, vice president 
of the Riegel Paper Corporation, New 
York City, was elected president of 
the Association of Pulp Consumers, 
Inc., at a directors meeting which was 
convened immediately following the 
“wartime” annual meeting of the 
Association held Tuesday, February 





20, at the Waidorf-Astoria Hotel, 


New York. 

Thomas E. Morriss, vice president 
of the Central Fibre Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., was chosen vice 
president of the Association, and C, Y, 
Maudlin was re-elected secretary. 
treasurer. The offices of the Associa- 
tion are in the Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At the abbreviated annual meeting 
of the members held earlier in the 
day, the following were elected as di- 
rectors: C. M. Forman, Ohio Box- 
board Company, Rittman, O.; Arnold 
B. Huyssoon, Continental Paper Com- 
pany, Ridgefield Park, N. J.; E. R. 
Leonhard, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, Bristol, Pa.; Paul F. Moore, 
Westfield River Paper Company, 
Russell, Mass.; Robert B. Stevens, 
Stevens & Thompson Paper Company, 
Greenwich, N. Y., and W. B. Zim- 
merman, Maxwell Paper Company, 
Franklin, O. 

The foregoing directors will serve 
with the following directors whose 
terms continue through the coming 
fiscal year: Maxwell D. Bardeen, Lee 
Paper Company, Vicksburg, Mich.; 
F. E. Brown, Manchester Paper & 
Board Company, Richmond, Va.; 
George K. Ferguson, Watervliet Pa- 
per Company, Watervliet, Mich; 
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You Paper Mill Men - 

Tile Stach Tanhs 

and Chests « spou can't heat Lhem 
or STRENGTH cud DURABILITY « 





Wide, narrow—shallow or deep. Round, rectangular or 


square. and 

aets end Sus where eneded to contest stevk Sow, t- 
pumps or agitators. Construction individually de- 

} He to meet space, tonnage or production requirements. 


Vitrified 


‘Kalamazoo 


Glazed Tile 
isa"Natural” for 
Paper Mill needs 


Smooth, hard, strong, easily cleaned and highly re 
sistant to chemical action, this marvelous vitrified 
glazed tile type of construction is preferred by scores 
of leading paper mill executives and engineers. Adapt- 
able for stock tanks and chests of all kinds. Costs no 
more than concrete tanks that require constant mainte 


ae Tip 











nance expense. ... An exclusive method of glazed tile 


tank construction developed by Kalamazoo engineers. 
It provides greater flexibility and lower cost for all paper 
mill stock handling problems. Immediately available. 
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From the moment when the furnish flows over 
the fourdrinier wires the process of manufacturing 
paper consists essentially of a series of operations 
for removing the water from the fibers. At the 
wires this is done by suction; at the couch and 
felt, by pressure; at the drier rolls, by evapora- 


tion. Suction and pressure are fast and relatively 


« « 
































inexpensive. Evaporation, slow and costly. Equip 
your paper machines with Hamilton Felts and 
speed up! When the sheets leave Hamilton Felts 
they contain so little water to be evaporated that 
less heat is needed at the driers. Formation is 
better, stronger, with corresponding reduction in 


broke. Production rises and costs come down. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamil- > > 


ton Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER &© BENNINGHO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 











FEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Established 
1858 
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VERY NEAT--- 
But Also Highly Efficient 


The men who build Layne Well Water Sys- 
tems like to turn out a neat job of pump, 
motor and control installation. But it is the 
engineers in the factory who are responsible 
for their extra high over-all efficiency. First, 
they considered all of the well conditions— 
diameter, depth, static water level, capacity, 
drawdown and total head. Then the size and 
stages of the pumps, proper diameter and 
length of column pipe and line shaft and 
thus determined the tight horsepower to 
deliver the required amount of water into 
the user's system. 


These same engineers created the pump 
design, specified the kind and size of bear- 
ings and saw that all parts were precision 
built of the finest quality materials. The 
result is a highly efficient, complete water 
system that will pay extra dividends in long 
life, low operation cost and freedom from 
mechanical faults. 


Layne installed wells and Layne te 
turbine pumps are fully recognized by th 
most eminent engineers as being the fi nat 
in quality and the most efficient ever built. 


If you need more, either from additional 
wells, or from reconditioned old wells, write 
for further details. Address LAYNE & 
yo INC., General Offices Memphis 
8, Tenn 


LAYNE PUMPS — juju 


every need for producing large 
quantities of water at low cost 
from wells, streams, mines or 
reservoirs. Send for literature. 
Stacagary Ark ss Layne: 


Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Lagae-Atemise Co., Norf ik, 
Memphis, * Tenn. * 


Layne-N, . 
Louis: Lake Chari: La. * Louisiana 
a Co. Monroe, La. * Layne-New York C 


York City Co... Mii- 


mikes. h. | 2h 2 payne-Shio & 


to one "Columbus, Ohio 


Texas 
Western Conk Kansas city Me. , Mo. * Layne-Weate 
Co. of Minnesota, Mi: 4 lis, Minn. * Interna: 
tional Water Suppiy Ltd., » Ontario, 


Canada 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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Walker Hamilton, Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, New York City; L. J. Long, 
The Crystal Tissue Company, Middle- 
town, O.; Thomas E. Morriss, Cen- 
tral Fibre Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; George F. Moxley, West 
Jersey Paper Mfg. Company, Camden, 
N. J.; William M. E. Roberts, Fox 
River Paper Corporation, Appleton, 
Wis., and Austin P. Story, The Chilli- 
cothe Paper Company, Chillicothe, O. 

In his report to the members, 
Dwight L. Stocker, the retiring presi- 
dent, stressed the important part 
played by the consumers of purchased 
pulp in producing paper and paper- 
board for use in the war effort and 
for essential civilian needs. Mr. 
Stocker pointed out that the large 
amount of waste paper and rag proc- 
essing equipment operated by the 
members had enabled them _ to 
“stretch” the limited amount of mar- 
ket wood pulp available to them and 
as a result, they have been able to 
produce greatly increased quantities 
of paper and paperboard for military 
and essential civilian needs. 

Secretary Maudlin told the mem- 
bers that the Association now repre- 
sents 282 mills producing paper and 
paperboard and that a recent check 
indicated that there were only 51 
firms dependent on purchased wood 
pulp which are not members. 

A majority of the members were 
represented at the meeting by proxies, 
since in accordance with the request 
of Director of War Mobilization 
Byrnes that the attendance at meet- 
ings be held to an absolute minimum, 
the Association had urged that mem- 
bers who did not plan to be in New 
York on other business on the day of 
the meeting vote by proxy. 


Coated and Processed 
Paper Association 


James T. Cronk, of the Hampden 
Glazed Paper and Card Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., was elected president 
of the Coated and Processed Paper 
Association at the annual meeting 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on February 19, succeeding 
John N. Hazen, of the Hazen Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., who had 
served two years as the Association 


president. 
William B. Snow, of the Middlesex 
Products Corporation, Cambridge, 


Mass., was elected vice president rep- 
resenting the Manufacturing Division, 
and Ralph H. Lane, of Bradner Smith 
& Co., Chicago, Ill, was re-elected 
vice president representing the Merch- 
andising Division. Charles Matthais, 
of the Matthias Paper Corporation, 
New York City, was elected a merch- 
andising member of the Executive 
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Committee, and Sam R. Fry, of the 
Wyomissing Glazed Paper Company, 
Reading, Pa., a manufacturing mem- 
ber of the Committee, each for the 
term expiring in February, 1947. The 
other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, whose terms expire in Febru- 
ary, 1946, are Harry B. Conklin, of 
Louis Dejonge & Co., New York City, 
a manufacturing member, and George 
J. E. Buell, of Charles W. Williams 
& Co., New York City, a merchandis- 
ing member. 

Arthur A. Thomas, executive di- 
rector of the Association, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Blotting Paper 
Manufacturers Association 


Joseph J. Hallowell, of the Wrenn 
Paper Company, Middletown, O., was 
elected president of the Blotting Pa- 
per Manufacturers Association at the 
annual meeting of that organization 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
February 19. Mr. Hallowell succeeds 
Graham A. Carlton, of the Standard 
Paper Mfg. Company, Richmond, Va. 
L. D. Nicholson, of the District of 
Columbia Paper Mills, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected vice-president, 
succeeding Mr. Hallowell. James L. 
Ritchie, of New York, was named 
secretary and treasurer. 


Paper Makers’ 
Advertising Association 


Officers were re-elected for an- 
other year at the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the Paper Makers’ Adver- 
tising Association held February 19 at 
the Hotel Lexington in New York. 
Hubert S. Foster, of the Mead Corpo- 
ration, was re-elected president; Rich- 
ard A. Faulkner, of the International 
Paper Company, eastern vice presi- 
dent; Frank L. Blake, of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, western vice 


_ president; Floyd L. Triggs, of the 


Riegel Paper Corporation, treasurer, 
and Bradley E. Stafford, of the 
Strathmore Paper Company, secretary. 

President Foster was unable to at- 
tend because of illness and the meet- 
ing was presided over by Vice Presi- 
dent Faulkner. 

* 


>>> SPECIAL CERTIFICATES will 
be awarded to its 360 founding mem- 
ber companies by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, according 
to an announcement by William P. 
Witherow, president of Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, and NAM 
golden anniversary chairman. These 
awards are for outstanding contribu- 
tions to American industrial progress, 
and will be presented with special 
ceremonies during the year. 











What’s Your Piping Materials Problem? 
oe CRANE Has the Answers! 


No matter what your need in piping materials... your Crane 
Branch or Wholesaler can meet it. One order covers all require- 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY ments at any time. You choose from*the world’s greatest line of 
piping materials—in brass, iron and steel. You help assure the 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS best piping installation because all parts are of uniformly high 
quality—backed by a single responsibility. Not only do you 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY simplify and speed deferred replacement work by using Crane 
complete piping materials service—but you get full benefit of 
Crane Co.’s 90-year experience in the piping equipment field. 









Water inlet and ; 
outlet to generator 
air coolers in 
power plant. Fa 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
with brass trim are recommended for steam, water or oil lines; all-iron valves for 
oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. Made in O.S. & Y. and Non-Rising 
Stem patterns. 

Working Pressures 














Screwed or Flanged Valves Hub End Valves 
Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil, . Cold Water or Gas 
Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 
2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. * 150 pounds 150 pounds 

















* For steam lines larger than 16-inch, Crane 150-pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. « Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


ERA cenimieaesial 


PLUMBING ¢ HEATING ¢ PUMPS 
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1944 Review of the Kraft Industry 


>>> FOR THE LAST TWO 
YEARS the kraft paper manufactur- 
ing industry has maintained a rela- 
tively stablé though depressed level of 
operation. Production in 1944 showed 
an increase of only 1 per cent over 
1943 with the industry operating at 
approximately 75 per cent of its 
capacity. 

A year ago it was our forecast that 
1944 production would exceed that 
of 1943 by at least 100,000 tons. 
The industry fell short of that fore- 
cast through no fault of its own. 
The Pulp Allocation Office of the 
WPB which controls the production 
of kraft paper just as it controls the 
production of all paper and -paper- 
boards selected the 
kraft paper mills as the major source 
of additional pulp to meet the ex- 
panding needs of the kraft board 
manufacturers. A major portion too 
of the kraft pulp needed by the F.E.A. 
for export came from paper rather 
than board mills. These inroads into 
the industry’s pulp supplies made our 
1944 production estimate unattainable. 

The Pulp Allocation Office not only 
caused shifts of production between 
this industry and others but also 
caused shifts within the industry it- 
self. As in the previous year, wrap- 
ping paper and grocery and variety 
bag papers were restricted in volume 
while multiwall sack paper and such 
other converting papers as asphalting, 
creping, gumming, laminating, ord- 
nance wrap, twisting and water repel- 
lent papers continued to expand in 
volume. 

- Civilian supplies of kraft paper be- 
coming short in 1943, began actually 
to disappear as 1944 drew to a close. 
Housewives and shoppers were asked to 
do without grocery bags and Christmas 
packaging. Shortages of civilian pack- 
aging materials threaten to become 
even more acute during the first half 
of 1945. 

The OPA maintained its complete 
control of prices on all grades of kraft 
paper during 1944. This was accom- 
plished through MPR No. 129 and 
MPR No. 182. The former regula- 
tion was completely revised during 
the year, becoming RMPR No. 129 
in June. The only change made by 
RMPR No. 129, affecting this indus- 
try, was in respect to the formula for 
pricing new grades of paper. An im- 
portant amendment to MPR No. 182 
was issued in January 1944 by which 
the OPA, upon the recommendation 
of the industry advisory committee, 
raised the base weight on wrapping 
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self-contained | 


WILLARD J. DIXON, President 
Kraft Paper Association, Inc. 


paper from 30 Ib. to 40 lb. This 
enabled the industry to recover a por- 
tion of its higher costs on wrapping 
paper lighter than 40 Ib. and made a 
greater quantity. of these lighter 
weight papers available to the indus- 
try’s customers at a saving in fiber. 

It is seldom easy to forecast an in- 
dustry’s prospects a year in advance. 
With the uncertainties created by the 
war such forecasting is triply diffi- 
cult; to guess when the war itself 
will end, to estimate the time needed 
to re-establish labor and raw material 
supplies and to forecast the postwar 
demands for the industry’s products. 

Victory in Europe now appears a 
matter of weeks, or at most of months 
rather than years. Upon the ending 
of the European war, we may antici- 
pate an increase in wood-cutting op- 
erations which in the south and the 
Pacific northwest would immediately 
be reflected in increased paper produc- 
tion. The paper industry, under such 
conditions would undoubtedly be re- 
lieved of some of the pressure for de- 
liveries of pulp to the board industry. 
Certainly pressures originating from 
the export demand upon F.E.A. for 
pulp shipments to the Continent 
would be relieved by the sup- 
plies known to exist in Sweden. 
Demand for nitrating pulp _ re- 
quired for conversion into smokeless 
powder would-be lessened consider- 
ably by Germany’s defeat. Although 
nitrating pulp is derived from a sul- 
phite or bleached sulphate pulp base, 
it detracts in the latter case from the 
potential supply of unbleached sul- 
phate pulp. A lesser demand for pulp 
for nitrating would undoubtedly add 
to the supplies of unbleached kraft 
pulp. 

It is not difficult to forecast that 
under conditions of either war or 
peace, demand will exceed the indus- 
try’s productive capacity. War re- 
quirements in 1945 have already 
forced the WPB to make two drastic 
changes in its first quarter pulp allo- 
cations. On January 20 it instructed 
all converter mills to use 5 per cent 
less market pulp than had been allo- 
cated to them. On February 1 it 
ordered all manufacturers of grocery 
bag paper to reduce their consump- 
tion of pulp for production of that 
paper by 10 per cent. These changes 
increased the demand pressure. Were 
Germany to surrender tomorrow, at 


least 150,000 tons of kraft paper 
would be needed just to replenish the 
depleted stocks at the mills and the 
normal inventories of merchants, con- 
verters and retail stores. 

We know tisat today’s demand for 
kraft paper under war conditions is 
in excess of our ,ability to supply it 
in full. We also estimate that there 
is a pent-up demand for kraft paper 
for civilian consumers; that would also 
exceed supply. Consequently, in either 
case the demand outlook for 1945 
is of capacity proportioras. 

Despite difficulties due .to shortages 
of fuel, lack of truck tires, break- 
downs in transportation and short- 
ages of truck and repair ,arts, the 
real problem in the paper rindustry 
centers around manpower shortages. 
These manpower shortages ar’e pri- 
marily in the woods. If adequate 
manpower can be obtained e.ither 
through improved domestic labor s\up- 
ply or through increased use of pitis- 
oners of war, the production of krajft 
paper could return to near-capacit.y 
operations very quickly. 

In summary, it is our belief that 
whereas the present low rate of oper- 
ations will continue while Germany 
remains in the war, recovery could 
take place very rapidly thereafter. The 
WPB, however, would probably not 
be ready to release the industry’s pulp 
entirely for its own use. Our best 
estimate, therefore, for 1945 produc- 
tion of unbleached kraft paper would 
be an amount equal to or only slightly 
higher than the 1944 level. 
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KRAFT PAPER ASSOCIATION 
RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Kraft 
Paper Association, Inc., held Febru- 
ary 21, 1945, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, in New York City, Willard J. 
Dixon, of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, and George Stuhr, of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, were re- 
elected president and vice president, 
respectively. 

Also re-elected to the Excutive 
Committee of the Association were: 
W. H. Anders, Nashua River Paper 
Company; O. P. Carter, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation; H. S$. Daniels, 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation; J. 
R. Diggs, Mosinee Paper Mills Com- 
pany; K. O. Elderkin, Crossett Paper 
Mills; R. L. Pitts, Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Company; G. F. Hender- 
son, Brown Company; R. A. McDon- 
ald, Crown Zellerbach Corporation; 
S. M. Phelan, Jr., West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company; C. W. Smith, 
Central Paper Company. 
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ONE OF 27 DOW CHEMICALS USED BY THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


a tip from cosmetics 








Need a pigment binder in your product? Or a film forming 

agent? Then it may profit you to eavesdrop on an experience 

of the cosmetic industry. When silk stockings became an 

early war casualty, ladies demanded leg make-up preparations. 

But specifications laid down by the feminine sex were pretty 

tough—leg make-up must stay on and not wear off in spots, 

— be free of savi ap eseee to the skin, waco ae 

stable in color, sufficiently viscous to prevent running before Mothylocllulose 

drying, be unaffected by perspiration—truly an imposing list Water Soluble Dov 

of requirements. 

Cosmetic executives consulted with Dow research technicians 

and numerous experiments followed. The final answer was 
Methocel. Why? use this water soluble Dow cellulose 

ether, an excellent pigment binder, holds the color fast to 

the leg. It also acts as a film forming agent on the skin 
roducing proper luster and opacity. It is odorless, viscous, 

ene te to skin, exceptionally uniform, reduces pigment 

settling in the bottle—all in all a perfect solution for a 


perplexing problem. - 
The same sterling qualities of Methocel may help improve 
your product. We'll be glad to send more information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e@ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago 
St.Louis * Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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Re-orders Manganese Steel Barking Drum 
Chain After 15 Years Experience . 


From the sulphite superintendent 
of a wood pulp paper company 
came this letter: 

“We plan to install a new 12’ x 
45’ barking drum in our sul- 
phite wood room. 

“We have used your 
6” pitch barking 
drum chain for the 
past fifteen years and 
inasmuch as it has 
given us very good 
service, we are in- 
clined to favor your 
chain for our new drum. 

“The new drum will require 
520 feet of chain, to be made 
up of 10 strands 52 feet long, 
with an offset link for each 
strand. Please quote us your 
price.” 

Two months later, the order for 
the new Amsco manganese steel 
barking drum chain was shipped. 

To speak highly of a product 
when asking for a quotation at- 
tests confidence in the purveyor 
as well as the product. The cus- 
tomer, of course, was not as- 
serting that a single Amsco chain 





lasted fifteen years, as he had re- 
ordered strands during that pe- 
riod; but rather, that he had used 
Amsco chain that long and found 
it more durable and economical 
than other chains. 





C-486. Amsco barking drum chain. 


The toughness and work-hard- 
ening property of austenitic man- 
ganese steel that has given Amsco 
barking drum chain its high re- 
sistance to breakage and wear are 
equally effective in other applica- 
tions in wood pulp mills. Man- 
ganese steel conveyor chain has 
also proved most economical for 
many pulp and paper mills. Vari- 
ous types of chain and other man- 
ganese steel pulp mill equipment 
is shown in Bulletin 144-L, sent 
on request. 


C483. Part of 1,300 feet of No. 
111 chain for transfer 
tables in a pulp mill. 


How Amsco-Nagie Pumps ably handle abrasive, cervesive or heavily loaded liquids told 
in Bulletin 940 





GOUNDRIES AT CHICAGO HEIGHTS, AL; NEW CASTLE, DEL, DENVER, COLO.; OAKLAND, CALIF, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OPPICES WN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SUPPLY DEALERS DINNER 


Numerous executives of paper, pa- 
perboard and roofing mills were guests 
at the thirty-seventh annual dinner of 
the New York Association of Dealers 
in Paper Mills’ Supplies, Inc., in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 20. All previous 
records of attendance were exceeded 
at the dinner, more than 600 being 
present, including approximately 80 
wounded convalescent soldiers, sailors 
and marines recruited from the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital, the Naval 
Hospital at St. Albans, L. I., and 
Halloran Army Hospital on Staten 
Island, for whom dinner tickets were 
ptovided by various firm members of 
the New York Association. 

Following an excellent seven-course 
wartime meatless repast, an entertain- 
ing stage show of a dozen acts kept 
the assemblage in high spirits for up- 
wards of two hours. The talented 
artists from the theatre, radio and 
night clubs performed on a stage at 
one side of. the spacious dining room, 
thus affording everyone an unob- 
structed view. 

Once again that perennial duo of 
Walter H. Martens, of George W. 
Millar & Co., Inc., New York, chair- 
man of the Association’s Dinner Com- 
mittee, and Alfred J. Moran, of A. J. 
Moran & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the Journal Committee, were 
chiefly responsible for the arrange- 
ments for the annual dinner and the 
souvenir journal which served as a 
menu, program and keepsake of the 
event. Assisting Mr. Martens on the 
Dinner Committee were Arthur Ros- 
enfeld and John L. Nielsen. Ably 
aiding Mr. Moran in the production 
of the souvenir journal were Joseph 
V. Carrano, Anthony S. Gaccione, 
James Derrico, Joseph P. Gaccione, 
David Lipman, Josiph Maggese, Bert 
Lorenz, Miss Shirley Rief, Charles 
Passannante and Felix J. Troiana. 
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COMING EVENTS 
STATED MEETINGS 


Technical Associations of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 

Delaware Valley Section—First Friday 
of each month at the Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section—First Thurs- 
day of each month, including June, at 
6:30 P. M. at the Columbia Hotel, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tuesday 
of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Chicago Professional Paper Group 
Third Monday of each month at Chi- 
cago Bar Association, Chicago. 
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COTTRELL PROCESS 


of 


||) ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 


le A de ee ee ee ee a | ee | 


“es So 


standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 
from GASES 


30 years of research, development and operating experience 
throughout the world are incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 
of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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General American is a big company. It has wide 
experience, gained in the successful handling of 
many very large and important projects. It also has 
complete manufacturing facilities, including X-ray, 
heat-treating and stress-relieving furnaces, and a 
thoroughly-equipped organization for field erection 
either in this country or abroad. 


General American, through its Plate & Welding 
Division, has for years specialized in the manufacture 
of a long line of products for the iron and steel 
industry, such as those listed in the next column. 


The tougher your job, the better General American 
will like it—because that’s where skill and resource- 
fulness will be most appreciated. Write for any 
specific inforr.ation you may need. 
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LOOK FIRST TO 
GENERAL AMERICAN! 














Accumulators Welded Pipe, large dia. 

Pressure Vessels Annealing Covers 

Pickling Tanks Galvanizing Pots 

Tin Pots . Standpipes 

Stacks Oil Storage Tanks 

Acid Tanks Coke and Benzol Plant Eqpt. 

Bins Welded or riveted plate fabrica- 

Towers tion, shop built-up or field- 

Gas Mains erected 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


PLATE & WELDING DIVISION 

PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
General Sales Offices: 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Works: Sharon, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. 


Sales Offices : Louisville, Chicago, Sharon, Cleveland, re 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Tampa, Washington, D 
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PLATE FABRICATION (EITHER WELDED OR RIVETED) 


If you are in the market for accumulators, 
agitators, autoclaves, air receivers, bins, car tanks, 
boiler drums, condensers, columns, digesters, heat 
exchangers, dryers, filters, mixing and blending 
tanks, fractionating towers, stacks, storage tanks 
of all sizes for water, oil, molasses, alcohol, gasoline 
and other products; stills, scrubbers, large diame- 
ter welded or riveted pipe, refinery equipment 
including all types of pressure vessels, and general 
plate fabrication—General American’s Plate & 
Welding Division, at Sharon, Pa., offers you many 
advantages. It is equipped to manufacture 
virtually anything made of carbon, stainless and 
alloy steels, Everdur, aluminum and other special 
alloys—either welded or riveted. It offers complete 
X-ray facilities, heat-treating and _ stress-relieving 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


furnaces—is in position to build and test all classes 
of welded vessels to API-ASME, ASME and other 
codes. It maintains a large field erection depart- 
ment for either foreign or domestic work. It has 
a long record of success in producing specialized 
and difficult equipment for many industries. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! 


General American has unusually large manufac- 
turing facilities—a staff of internationally-recog- 
nized engineers and scientists—research and devel- 
opment laboratories at both Sharon and Louisville. 
This combination of facilities is, we believe, 
unmatched elsewhere in America. We invite you 
to call on us for any sort of information you may 
need to judge our ability to help you. Address: 





TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 





General Sales Offices: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. @ Works: Sharon, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. 
Sales Offices: Louisville, Chicago, Sharon, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
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WESTINGHOUSE CHANGES 
* NAMES OF 2 DIVISIONS 
Westinghouse has announced offi- 
cial changes in names of two divisions. 
It is believed these changes better de- 


scribe the company’s expanding func-. 


tions, now and postwar. 

Involved in the changes are the for- 
mer Radio Division, which now be- 
comés the Industrial Electronics Divi- 
sion, and the former Radio Receiver 
Division, which becomes the Home 
Radio Division. Each will continue 
under its present direction. C. J. 
Burnside, for the past three years man- 


ager of the Radio Division, will head 


the Industrial Electronics; and Harold 
B. Donley, named manager of the 
Radio Receiver Division at its organ- 
ization last year, will head the Home 
Radio unit. The Home Radio Divi- 
sion has been moved from temporary 
quarters in Baltimore to a permanent 
location in Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 
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PICK LOCATION FOR A 
NEW CALCO DIV. PLANT 


A site has been chosen by the 
American Cyanamid Company for the 
Calco: Chemical Division’s new fac- 
tory which will be used for the de- 
velopment of new products whose 
basic raw materials are available in the 
Ohio Valley trade center. The site 
acquired consists of 800 acres of land, 
16 miles northeast of Parkersburg, 75 
miles north of Charleston, and 12 
miles from Marietta, Ohio. 

Because of wartime restrictions on 
building, Calco management is not 
yet in a-position to determine when 
building will be started on the new 
site. “ 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO. 
BUYS ATWOOD MACHINE CO. 

Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia, Connecticut, and Buffalo, 
New York, has announced the pur- 
chase of The Atwood Machine Com- 
pany of Stonington, Connecticut. 

This transaction unites two old and 
well-known companies, and brings to- 
gether nearly two centuries of expe- 
rience in machine design and con- 
struction. Farrel-Birmingham was 
founded in 1836, while The Atwood 
Machine Company was founded in 
1852. The Atwood company is a pio- 
neer manufacturer of textile machin- 
ery. Farrel-Birmingham Company is 
well known as a manufacturer of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment, 
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Franklin R. Hoadley, who has been 
president and treasurer of The Atwood 
Machine Company for the past eight 
years, will succeed John W. Haddock 
as president of Farrel-Birmingham 
Company (See Personals). 


* 


>>> THE REOPENING of its Los 
Angeles office the first of the year 
has been announced by the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company, Chicago. The 
office address in Los Angeles remains 
the same, Room 1105, William Fox 
Building. Dean E. Stephen, for several 
years assistant to the manager of the 
company’s Washington, D. C.., office, is 
in charge at Los Angeles. 
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TWO NEW PROJECTS ARE 
PLANNED BY GOODRICH 

New projects being planned by The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, include a new research labora- 
tory and an experimental war chemi- 
cals plant, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

The new laboratory will be con- 
structed in Brecksville, Ohio, just 20 
miles from the company’s Akron 
plant. Plans have been completed and 
construction work will start as soon 
as possible. 

The company has taken an option 
on land near Avon Lake, Ohio, as a 
probable site from the experimental 
war chemicals plant, which will be 
started as soon as government approval 
of the project has been obtained. 


* 


>>> THE AWARD OF the Army 
Air Forces Air Technical Service 
Command for meritorious industrial 
achievement has been granted The 
Manhattan Rubber -Manufacturing 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
This recognition of its record adds 
to the honors awarded the company 
for its efforts on the production front, 
including the Army-Navy “E’ flag, 
which has been renewed twice. 


> 


STEIN, HALL MERGER 

Conducted substantially under the 
same management for many years, 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., New 
York, and its wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, Stein, Hall Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, are now being oper- 
ated as a single company under the 
name of the former. 

The home office continues at 285 
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Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
the Chicago office and factory con- 
tinue at 2841 South Ashland Avenue. 
To provide New York office space for 
reorganized and expanded industrial 
selling and product supply depart- 
ments, the New York laboratory will 
be moved to Stein-Davies Company, 
Long Island City, New York, the 
company’s gum and adhesive factory, 
where it is planned to centralize the 
company’s laboratories. 

In addition to the present produc- 
tion control and food laboratories, 
there will be adhesive, paper, textile, 
and starch laboratories. Service lab- 
oratories will continue to be main- 
tained at Chicago on food, adhesive, 
and production control, and at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island and Charlotte, 
North Carolina, on textiles. 





ARMY - NAVY 
“E” AWARDS 














Alton Box Board Company, Alton, 
Illinois—For excellence in war produc- 
tion, this company was awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” pennant. The pres- 
sentation was marked by special cere- 
monies at the Alton plant on the after- 
noon of Friday, March 16. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Company 
(Chickasaw Mills) Mobile, Alabama 
—With colorful ceremonies, this com- 
pany became the first kraft mill to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy “E” award. The. 
presentation was made on February 
16 by Major Roy D. Hickman, chief 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) Ordnance 
Division. Acting for his father, James 
L. Madden, son of the president of 
the company, received the coveted 
award for excellence. 

Clark Equipment Company, Buchan- 
nan, Michigan—More than 5,000 em- 
ployees and friends attended the pres- 
entation ceremonies when this com- 
pany was awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” pennant on January 31. Major 
Nelson W. McCormick, chief of the 
Security Division, Detroit Ordnance 
District, made the award, which was 
accepted by the company president, 
A. S. Bonner. 


Second Star: The Peerless Pump 
Division of Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, California, has been 
awarded its second “E” star for con- 
tinued excellence in its war produc- 
tion. 

Fourth Star: For continued high 
achievement in the production of war 
materiel, The Ohio Injector Company, 
Wadsworth, Ohio, has just been 
awarded its fourth star. 
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Wo REPAIRS! 


ee 

Wz HAVE had no trouble what- 
ever with the Hills-McCanna dia- 
phragm valves on our alum system 
lines,’ a paper manufacturer 
writes. “After four years of con- 
tinuous use the original valves and 
diaphragms are still giving us ex- 
cellent service.” 

The leakproof quality of Hills- 
McCanna valves is due to a resili- 
ent, long-life diaphragm that seats 
tightly on the weir even when for- 
eign particles are present and iso- 
lates working parts from flow. 
Trouble-free service is further as- 
sured because there is a minimum 
restriction of flow, no wire draw- 
ing to worry about and no packing 
to replace. 

For stock lines, black liquor, 
alum, air, water, bleach lines, etc. 
Pressures to 150 P.S.I. Sizes 2” 
to 14”, Screwed or flanged con- 
nections. 

Send for a copy of catalog V-44 
which illustrates and explains 
Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valves. 

HILLS-McCANNA COMPANY 
2433 W. Nelson Street, Chicago 18, Ill. 


HILLS-McCANNA 


SAUNDERS PATENT 
Diaphragm VALVES 


nr a rp Pumps—Force-Feed Lubricators 
‘hemical Valves—Air & Water Valves— 
Marine Valves—Magnesium Alloy Castings 
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SAFE TY 


SAFETY SCORES 
>>» PERFECT SCORES are recorded 
for thirteen mills at the close of January, 
the fifth month in the 1944-45 Paper In- 
dustry Safety Contest. The following list 
of mills have a perfect record: 





Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 


Groups A and B- (None) 
Group C 
*Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 
Group D 


Marathon Corp. (Ashland Div.). 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo. 

*Central Fiber Products Co., Denver. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New- 
hall, Wilmington, Del. 


Division I|—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 

The Flintkote Co., Chicago Heights 
Plant, Ill. 

Ft. Wayne Corr. Paper Co., Chicago. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), 
Shreveport, La. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Atlas Mill), Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

“~wa Fibre Box Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 





(*) January report missing. 


o 


“SAFEST MILL IN CANADA” 
TROPHY AWARDED TO PRICE 
BROS. RIVERBEND MILL 


In the final figures for the “Safest 
Mill in Canada” contest for 1944 the 
Riverbend Mill of Price Bros. and 
Company not only won the Class A 
trophy with a perfect score, but had 
no accidents for fourteen months. The 
Class B Trophy was again won by 
the Lotbiniére Pulp. and Paper Com- 
pany, with only one accident in 1944. 
Presentation of the Class A award to 
Dr. Joseph Edwards, general superin- 
tendent of the Riverbend mill was a 
feature of the Technical Section an- 
nual luncheon. In making the presen- 
tation, J. N. Stephenson, editor of the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine, which 
sponsors the contest, related how the 
mills of Price Bros. have steadily im- 
proved their standing from trailers 


to leaders. 
+ 


DEPT. OF LABOR SHOWS 
DOWNWARD FREQUENCY 
TREND IN SAFETY DRIVE 
The co-operative.safety drive spon- 
sored by the U. S. Department of 
Labor has brought satisfactory re- 
sults, according to accident frequency 
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We offer safe, economical 
solutions to all pulp and 
paper mill drainage prob- 
lems with our twill weave, 
plain weave, sewed seam, 
and soldered seam wires. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 

















ROOFING MACHINERY MFC. CO. 


Factory and Office 
1130 W. Cornelia Ave. 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


e 
Designers and Builders of 
Tar and Asphalt Saturators 


Laminating Equipment 


Embossing Units (brick sid- 
ing, etc.) 


Coating Machinery 


Looping, Drying, and Cooling 
Systems 


Winders for Roll Roofing 
Shingle Cutting Machines 


We also manufacture cutting cylin- 
ders, anvil rolls, squeeze rolls. We 
make a specially constructed steam 
jacketed 2” and 3” pump for han- 
dling viscous materials, such as 
filled asphalt, heavy lubricating oils. 
vegetable oils, paints, etc. 























-| THE STUFF THAT HELPS WIN WARS 


PRUCE WOOD—CELLULOSE FIBERS—it looks 
peaceful and harmless enough. But without it 
modern war could not be waged—and won. 

From explosives to plastics, the list of strange products 
that come from this source is a long one. 

But just as important as these in the winning of the 
war is the paper that is made from those same spruce 
logs. Orders, records, reports—all written on paper— 
speed our armies and help us on the home 


front to back up the fighting men. 





Paper is important; let’s use it carefully. 


3) "¢ HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


t ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


NN 
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| --e SPEED IS 
ESSENTIAL TODAY 
--- AND TOMORROW 











Bem rc SLDWAY 
IS WRIGHT 


Get an IMPROVED WRIGHT SPEEDWAY ELECTRIC HOIST as soon as 
possible—not only for the help it will be in the hurry-up 
job of today, but for the necessary speed and lowered 
production costs it will afford both now and tomorrow. 
The WRIGHT SPEEDWAY ELECTRIC speeds up work, makes jobs 
easier. It saves labor time, cuts handling costs. 

The speepway ELectric is a sturdy, lightweight, wire 
rope hoist, designed for fast lifting on assembly floors 
and for general use. Designed with spur gear con- 
struction, magnetic control and mechanical features 
found only in the more expensive production-type 
hoists. Yet it is priced economically low. 

Talk to your wriGut distributor about sPpeepway's advan- 
tages. He is listed in your classified telephone directory. 


WRIGHT off WAT HOISTS 






: a me put 
ae -” 
York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Portland, San Francisco 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 








AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE © BriDGEPORT 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
ANNOUNCES NEW OFFICERS 
Election of new officers has been 
announced by the Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, New York City. Walker 
Hamilton has been made executive 
vice-president and general manager 
after serving the company as purchas- 
ing agent, secretary and vice president. 





Walker Hamilton 


Other promotions were those of 
Fred I. Jacoby from general superin- 
tendent to vice president, and Fred- 
erick Leimbach to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. George C. Borden, Jr., 
who had been acting technical direc- 
tor, is now technical director, and 
also continues as manager of the coat- 
ing department. A. W. Osborn has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
coating department. 

¢ 
DPD Since 1921, R. O. Herbig has 
been district sales manager in Chicago 
for The Reliance Electric and Engi- 
neering Company, Cleveland. The 
company announces that Mr. Herbig 
has been appointed central sales man- 
ager of the company. 

e 


>> The directors of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, New York City, 
have appointed T. W. Pettus president 
of the National Bearing Division, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Pettus has been ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
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Bearing Metals Corporation, formerly 
a subsidiary of the parent company. 
On December 7th, 1944, it was 
merged with American Brake Shoe 
Company and became a division. Other 
officers of the division are, vice presi- 
dents—T. H. Wright, R. S. Herman, 
A. N. Dugan, and W. E. Cartwright. 


+ 


>> The Swenson Evaporator Com- 
pany Division of Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Illinois, announces the 
appointment of Sam Van Deest as 
manager of its Douthitt Gray-Jensen 
Department. Mr. Van Deest will be in 
charge of sales and engineering of 
Douthitt Gray-Jensen spray drying 
plants for the dairy and food indus- 
tries. 
@ 

>D>D The appointment of W. R. Per- 
soms as assistant sales manager has 
been announced by The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
his new post, Mr. Persons will act as 
assistant to C. M. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. 


* 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
ANNOUNCED BY THE 

M AND O COMPANY 
Announcement has been made by 
R. H. M. Robinson, president of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota, of the 
appointment of Milton S$. Wunderlich, 
general sales manager of the Insulite 
Division, as director of research of the 
parent company and its affiliates. Be- 





Milton S. Wunderlich 


coming a member of the Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company’s research 
staff in 1932. Mr. Wunderlich assisted 
the sales department in the technical 
phase of the company’s selling activi- 
ties. In 1935, he was sent to the In- 
sulite mill in Finland as engineering 
consultant. On returning to this coun- 
try, he again took up research work, 
and in 1938 was transferred to the 
Insulite mill at International Falls, 
Minnesota, as assistant resident man- 
ager. Since 1942, he has been general 
sales manager of the Insulite Division. 





M. C. Fairfield 


M. C. (“Al”) Fairfield, merchandis- 
ing manager of the Insulite Division, 
will succeed Mr. Wunderlich as gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Fairfield’s first 
work in the insulating field was with 
the Flax-Li-Num Insulating Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. In 1935, 
he came to Insulite as advertising man- 
ager and was appointed merchandising 
manager in 1940. 

e 
>>D After serving two years and six 
months overseas with the Canadian 
Navy, Commander K. S. Maclachlan 
(ret.) has returned to civilian life. He 
has just been elected president and ap- 
pointed managing director of Stand- 
ard Chemical Company, Ltd. 

+ 
>>> When he retired from active 
work in 1936, Dana C. York, had 
been woods manager for the Oxford 
Paper Company, Rumford, Maine, for 
26 years. Mr. York passed away Feb- 
ruary 22 at the age of 61. 
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Fro DERIBRATOR - CHEMIPULPER 


IN SUCCESSFUL MILL OPERATION ... 
PRODUCING PULPS FOR MANUFACTURE OF 










































UTILIZING 
CONIFEROUS 
AND 
DECIDUOUS 
WOODS 
INCLUDING 
WASTE 
FROM 
SAWMILLS, 
VENEER MILLS 
AND FOREST 
(CATFACES) 

ALSO 
STRAW, 
BAGASSE, 
ETC. 





Commercial test runs 
and our laboratory 

facilities are at your heat mi eB! AS 
disposal. Literature or 
giving further par- 
ticulars mailed upon 
request. 





PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 


Tilerelaelele: haste, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN R. HOADLEY 
IS NEW PRESIDENT OF 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO. 
The new president of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Company, Ansonia, Con- 
necticut and, Buffalo, New York, is 
Franklin R. Hoadley, who has been 
associated with the company since his 
graduation from Yale University in 
1914, except for his service in World 





Franklin R. Hoadley 


War I. Returning to the company in 
1918, he became foundry manager in 
1919, and in 1930 was made vice 
president and a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. He also has been 
a director since 1923. 

For the past eight years, Mr. Hoad- 
ley has been president and treasurer of 
The Atwood Machine Company, Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, which has been 
purchased by the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company. Mr. Hoadley will continue 
general supervision of the Atwood 
plant, also assuming general manage- 
ment of the company’s other three 
plants in Ansonia and Derby, Con- 
necticut, and Buffalo, New York. 

. 
>> The appointment of G. A. Rus- 
sell as central division manager with 
headquarters at Chicago has been an- 
nounced by The Dicalite Company of 
New York. Mr. Russell, formerly 
manager of the Kansas City office, 
has been a member of the Dicalite or- 
ganization since 1931. H. L. Dunham, 
district manager of the Cleveland 
office since 1941, is now eastern divi- 
sion manager at the New York office. 
Dr. Dunham had been connected with 
the Mundet Cork Company, Hillside, 
New Jersey; Philip Carey Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Govern- 
ment Park Service, before joining The 
Dicalite Company. 
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>PP The transfer of James Tomlin- 
son from the New York office of 
Brown Company to the company’s 
Berlin (N. H.) office has been an- 
nounced. He has been made manager 
of the Financial department of the 
company. Recently, Mr. Tomlinson 
passed the New York bar examination. 


~ 


>> The appointment of R. E. 
Sprenkle as hydraulic engineer of Bai- 
ley Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been announced. In this capacity, 
Mr. Sprenkle will continue to act as 
consultant on all problems of fluid 
flow and will supervise research on 
fluid flow. He will also co-operate 
with civil and sanitary engineers in 
working out the problems of meter- 
ing and control equipment arising dur- 
ing the design of water supply and 





R. E. Sprenkle 


sewage treatment plants. Mr. Spren- 
kle is a member of the ASME Re- 
search Committee on Fluid Meters, 
and is the author of a number of tech- 
nical papers treating various phases 
of flow measurement. 


5 


>> The recent appointment of 
Stanley H. Reed as assistant sales man- 
ager has been announced by The 
Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. Mr. Reed, who has been in the 
company’s sales department for the 
past seven years, will replace W. E. 
Piper, who has resigned. 


5 


>P>P Southwestern representative for 
the Flexible Steel Lacing Company, of 
Chicago, J. W. Gillespie passed away 
at his home in Dallas, Texas, Decem- 
ber 18 at the age of 53. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a son, Lt. 
James W. Gillespie, of the U. S. Army. 


>P>P Head of the company’s news 
bureau since 1943 when he first -be- 
came associated, John J. Yezbak has 
been appoirited manager of public re- 
lations, as well as the news bureau, of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. Mr. Yezbak has had 
wide experience in both advertising 
and newspaper work, having operated 
his own advertising agency in Cleve- 
land for several years prior to his asso- 
ciation with Timken. 
* 
MERTON FOGERTY HAS 
BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH BRYANT-TIME 


Merton S. Fogerty, for eight years 
chief engineer of the Michigan Paper 
Company, Plainwell (Mich.), joined 
the Bryant Paper Company, Kalams- 
Zoo, as superintendent of power and 
maintenance in February and con- 
tinues in that position under the new 
ownership of Time, Inc. 

Fogerty is an engineer with 31 years 
of experience in the paper business, a 
field he entered immediately after his 
graduation from the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. His early years in the industry 
were spent in the engineering de- 
partments of Bird and Son, East Wal- 





Merton S. Fogerty 


pole (Mass.); the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd. (Canada); The 
Kimberly-Clark Paper Company (Kim- 
berly, Wis.), and other paper mills. 

His first post as chief was with the 
Groveton Paper Company, Groveton, 
N. H., and from there he went to the 
Michigan Paper Company. While in 
that position, Mr. Fogerty supervised 
rebuilding of the power plant and 
built 2 new coating department, in- 
stalling machinery that had been used 
in the coating division the company 
maintained in Kalamazoo. 
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NUMEROUS FIELD CHANGES 
MADE BY MARATHON CORP. 


Changes and additions to the field 
sales force of the jobber sales divi- 
sion have been announced by the 
Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis- 
consin, to provide better coverage of 
territories and improved service for 
jobbers. Gordon Becker is taking over 
the Cleveland area, being replaced in 
Pittsburgh by Len Nichols. The In- 
diana territory formerly handled by 
Nichols will be served by on Kneipple. 
Mr. Kneipple has had 12 years sales 
experience in the Indianapolis section. 

Clarence Young has been moved 
from Cincinnati to Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, to cover the Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan area. Bob Kuehl, who for- 
merly handled this territory, is now 
specializing in product development 
at the Menasha, Wisconsin, office, with 
emphasis on frozen food locker pack- 
ages and specialties. Jim Smith, a new 


Marathon salesman with several years’ 
experience with the paper trade in the 
New York jobber field, takes over the 
Buffalo area. 

Robert King wil represent the job- 
ber division in North Carolina. He 
has had several years’ experience in 
the grocery and produce field, both 
retail and wholesale. Two other rep- 
resentatives who are being transferred 
from the Menasha sales office to the 
field force are Jack Thomsen, assigned 
to the middle Ohio territory, and Cliff 
McCarthy, who takes over the Mil- 
waukee assignment from Jim Mc- 
Kenny. MtKenny has resigned to be- 
come sales manager of the Universal 
Paper Company in Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 4 


>>P The resignation of Dr. Chester 
L. Samuelson, medical director of the 


Brown Company, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, has been announced. Dr, Sam- 





uelson has taken a similar position 
with the Harrison Radiator Company, 
of General Motors, at Lockport, New 
York. 
. 
STEPHEN A. CASEY JOINS 
ST. REGIS SALES STAFF 


A new appointment to its paper 
sales staff has been announced by St. 
Regis Paper Company. Stephen A. 
Casey joins St. Regis after having been 
associated with the C. T. Deering 
Printing Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, as production manager. 

Mr. Casey will represent St. Regis 
in the southwestern territory for print- 
ing, converting, and specialty papers, 
with headquarters in the company’s 
Chicago office. 

He is well known in the paper and 
printing industries. Previously, he was 
production manager of Fawcett Pub- 
lications and was connected with 
Fortune magazine. 





Necrology 


B. T. McBAIN 


As this issue goes to press, word is 
received of the passing of B. T. Mc- 
Bain in Portland, Oregon, on March 2. 
Mr. McBain had long been a prominent 
figure in the industry, and recently had 
become identified with a newly formed 





organization known as the Forestry. 


Research Foundation. 

For the past twelve years, Mr. Mc- 
Bain had been associated with the 
Portland General Electric Company, 
filling the position of purchasing agent 
during the past four years. 


* 


FRANK E. HOLBROOK 


An old-timer in the paper industry 
passed away on February 27 at the age 
of 68. Frank E. Holbrook, former 
mill manager of the Oxford Miami 
Paper Company, West Carrollton, 
Ohio, a subsidiary of the Oxford Paper 
Company (Rumford, Maine), had 
been engaged in the papermaking in- 
dustry for forty-five years at the time 
he retired in 1942. During the time 
he was active, he became one of the 
well-known figures in the paper in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Holbrook entered the paper field 
with the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
in Appleton, Wisconsin, when a very 
young man. In 1900, he went to the 
Great Northern Paper Company as 
superintendent of its mill at Milli- 
nocket, Maine, which at that time was 
the largest newsprint mill in the wor:d. 
Later, he joined the International Paper 
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Company as assistant manager of 
manufacturing. In 1921, he went 
with the Combined Locks Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wisconsin, as general 
manager of manufacturing. He joined 
the Oxford Paper Company in 1929, 
when he became mill manager of the 
plant in West Carrollton, a position 
which he held until his retirement. 

Mr. Holbrook was born in Neenah, 
Wisconsin. He is survived by his 
widow and three children, a son and 
two daughters. 


Sd 


>> President of the Diamond Mills 
Paper Company, Saugerties, New York, 
Ralph H. Thompson, passed away re- 
cently at his home in New York. He 
succeded his father as head of the com- 
pany in 1909, and kept the company 
in production as a manufacturer of 
high grade tissues and cigarette paper. 


5 


J. E. TALTON 


At the height of a very colorful ex- 
perience in pulp mills throughout the 
South, J. E. Ta:ton, pulp mill super- 
intendent of Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., Lufkin, Texas, passed away at 
the age of 42. 

Mr. Talton had done outstanding 
work in sulphate pulp. Among many 
ideas he had developed for the improve- 
ment of quality and production in 
kraft pulp mills, was the Talton Re- 
flux System for multiple effect black 
liquor evaporators, which had been 
patented by him. During the construc- 
tion period of the Southland mill, he 
worked tirelessly with the engineers 
and officials of the company. 

Mr. Talton began his pulp mill ex- 


perience with Hummel-Ross_ Fibre 
Company in the bleach plant; later he 
was a sulphate cook and recovery room 
foreman. In 1936, he went with ‘the 
Union Bag and Paper Company, at 
Savannah, Georgia, where he worked 
up to the job as foreman of two pulp 
machines. In 1937, he went to Cros- 
sett Paper Mills working up to the 
post of pulp mill tour foreman. It was 
during this period that he developed 
the Reflux System and put it to work 
in that mill. He became pulp mill 
superintendent at Crossett and held 
that position until 1941 when he went 
to Southland. 


5 


b>D A director of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, 
James Lincoln Ashley passed away sud- 
denly in New York City on March 6. 
Mr. Ashley also was formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian com- 
pany, and vice president and treasurer 
of The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., of the United States. At the time 
of his retirement in December, 1939, 
he was the one person in the organiza- 
tion who had attended in one official 
capacity or another, every annual 
meeting of the present and predecessor 
companies since the original Interna- 
tional Nickei Company was formed 
in 1902. 
o 


>>D The Lockport Feit Company, 
Newfane, New York, has announced 
the sudden passing on February 27 of 
Frank S. Murphy, of Appleton, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Murphy had been with 
the Lockport company for twenty-five 
years, covering the Middle West. He 
is survived by his widow and two sons. 
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I AN ATHLETE, it is called “STAMINA.” In a ball bearing, it is 
DURABILITY—and it is determined by the inbuilt features that 
safeguard against wear and break-down. 

The NORMA-HOFFMANN “CARTRIDGE* BALL BEARING has all these 
vital features, developed to the last degree:—wear-less, friction- 
free, all-metal seals (removable and replaceable) sealing lubri- 
cant in and dirt out, regardless of shaft angle; at least double 
the grease capacity of any other single-row bearing. A design 
that holds the grease ON THE ROLLING SURFACES, where it is most 
effective. 

Read about these, and other, valuable features of the NORMA- 
HOFFMANN "CARTRIDGE" BALL BEARING in the Catalog, sent on 
request. Or, ask our nearest office to have one of our Field 
Engineers call and explain. 

PATENTED 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARING CORPORATION 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT * Founded 1911 
Field Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + CINCINNATI + PITTSBURGH + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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How to 
combat Corrosion 
on Fourdriniers 


When planning essential replacements and future four- 
driniers, consider these advantages of Monel: 


1. Corrosive paper stocks and white waters as usually en- 
countered have little or no effect on this high nickel 
alloy. There is no pitting...surfaces retain their original 
smoothness. The results shown in the table at the right 
are typical of Monel’s corrosion resistance. 


2. Under exposure to the corrosive conditions generally 
met, Monel is used safely in combination with bronze 
and copper fourdrinier parts. 


3. Monel is both stronger and tougher than mild steel. Its 
resistance to sagging is practically twice that of brass. 


4. Any of the commonly used methods may be employed 
for welding, soldering or brazing. In addition, Monel 
is readily machined, drawn or forged. 


Ask our technical staff for assistance with your problems. 
Among the helpful publications available are ‘‘Selection 
Guide to 28 Problems on Fourdriniers”’ and Bulletin 
C-3 “Monel, Nickel and Inconel in Pulp and Paper 
Mills.”’ Write for’copies. 


PRINCIPAL USES OF MONEL 
ON FOURDRINIER WET ENDS 


Flow Boxes — Monel linings from .037” 
to 4” thick are applied to wood or 
steel boxes. Some are of self support- 
ing Monel sheet construction, or built 
from nickel-clad steel. 


Flow Box Midfeathers—W ood construc- 
tion lined with .037” to .062” Monel 
sheet. 


Apron Plates— Monel strip from 1/16” 
to 2” thick, supported by steel frames. 


Slice Blades—(fiat bar type and flex- 
ible slices). These are of %” to %” 
thick, special temper cold rolled Monel 
strip. Flexible slice lips up to 250” 
long are supplied. 


Breast Rolls— Steel rolls covered with 
4g” to 4%” Monel provide wear and 
corrosion resistance as well as high 
stiffness at relatively light weight. 


Table Rolils—Monel seamless tubing 
for diameters up to 5”. Monel-covered 
steel tubes for larger diameters. 


Dandy Rolls—An especially rigid and 
corrosion resistant roll body is built 
from Monel strip and wire with Monel 
wire cloth facing. 


Suction Boxes—Boxes welded from 4%” 
and %” Monel sheet are strong and of 
light weight. 


Suction Box Covers—Monel covers have 
been used 2 years and more without re- 
surfacing. Covers are made from %4” 
thick full hard temper Monel strip. 


Monel 
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Wire Return Rolls — Monel covers ( ¥8 
thickness) over steel tubes. Roll cov- 
ers are ground to finished diameter. 


Fourdrinier Rails—.037” to .050” Monel 
sheet lined steel or cast iron rail con- 
struction. 


Fourdrinier Side Beams—.037” to .050” 
Mone! sheet lining over steel or cast 
iron rails. 


Shaker Springs—“Z” nickel of full hard 
temper and age hardened is used for 
flat spring leaves of shakes with high 
stroke frequencies. 


Save-All Trays and Pans—.062” to 4” 
Monel sheet is used generally for 
strong, durable, welded construction. 


Cross Braces—.025” to .037” Monel is 
used for lining steel pipes. 


Fourdrinier Brace Rods—Cold drawn 
Monel rods. 


Remover Cross Drive Shafts —Cold 
drawn Monel rods. 


Remover Beam Tracks—Gall resisting, 
high hardness cast “S” Monel for roll- 
ers or tracks; companion part is bronze. 


@ Wet end of Black-Clawson 158 inch Kraft-Fourdrinier, built tor the 
Florida Pulp & Paper Company, Perisacola. The wet end 
against corrosion by Monel parts in most of the services listed below. 





is protected 


Fourdrinier Remover Beams —.025” to 
.037” Monel sheet covered steel con- 
struction. 


Shower Pipes & Noxzles— Seamless 
Monel tubing for pipes, and “R” Monel 
rod (200 BHN) for machined nozzles 
provide stiff and wear resisting showers. 


Doctor Blades & Backs —Full hard 
Monel blades for bronze rolls. Monel 
sheet and angles for doctor back con- 
struction. ° 


Bolts & Other Fastenings — Monel fas- 
tenings are used safely in combination 
with bronze or copper fourdrinier parts. 








CORROSION RESISTANCE OF MONEL TO PAPER STOCKS AND’ WHITE WATERS OF FOURDRINIERS* 
| 
























































: Corrosion Rate in | 
Location of Monel Stock pH Inch Penetration 
Paper Stock Specimen Consistency | of Stock Temp. per Year Remarks 
DE-INKED PAPER 
stock containing small Immersed in headbox Smooth surface, 
amounts of SO., CL, and | Middle West Miill...........6 ssscssesserseess SenGS- 1 * cccucions 0.0001 no pitting 
H,SO, 
NEWS mae 15% Immersed in headboxes Smooth surface, 
80% groundwood, 15% | 3 Northwestern Mills........ 2.8% to3% | 4.7toS.1 85° F. Average | 0.0003 to 0.0014 no pitting 
unbleached sulfite pulp 
| ees | 
Immersed in headboxes 
KRAFT ar R807 | enpe 0.0001 Smooth surface, 
alum treated IIIS TE casesticetcnattnncclt . jaiireaparmaeteith | 45to6 _ 0.0005 B no pitting 
SULFITE In save-all trough Smooth surface, 
bleached pulp Middle West Mill.............. 0.1% 6.8 | 140° F. Average 0.0008 no pitting 
BOND AND STATIONERY | In feed line ahead 
100% linen and new cotton,| of machine screen sg a Fo a 
rosin and alum sized Eastern Mill..............000+0++ 0.5% 6.5 to 7.3 | 84 to 130° F. less than 0.0001 patting 
| In white water box con- 
CIGARETTE PAPER | nected with suction boxes —— = 
| Southeastern Miill.........000.  cccsesseseesees 9.0 to 10.0 66 to 75° F. less than 0.0001 
*T ests conducted by paper mills in collaboration with Inco Development & Research Division. 
Test method in accordance with ASTM specification A 224-39T. 
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@ At every step in manufacture, 
Quality is the watchword at 
Lunkenheimer . . . 


Quality you can see in every line 
of a Lunkenheimer ‘valve . . . plus 
built-in quality that reveals itself in 
top performance and longer serv- 
ice life when these finer-made 
valves are put to work. 





ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER 


—= QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U. S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 


—_ 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 
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RULES SUPREME 


PRODUCTION OF... 





@ Fig. 16— Bronze 
“RENEWO” GLOBE 


@ Fig. 2125 — 125-lb 
S. P. Bronze Gate, Dou- 
ble Disc, Rising Stem 


Simplicity of design, correct pro- 
portions and perfect balance of 
all parts, reduce maintenance costs 
to a very minimum. 


On every industrial front, Lunken- 
heimer Valves are proving their 
exceptional staying qualities. 


A Lunkenheimer Distributor is loca- 
ted near you, ready at all times to 
assist with your maintenance 

and operating problems. 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 





production and maintenance jobs. 
Rough sketches only are required. 


trated. 


acceptable items upon publication. 


Where possible, articles should be illus- 
Payment will be made for 








Joint Bolting Technique 


The great majority of joints are assem- 
bled by means of bolts. The amount of 
bolting required depends upon the joint 
operating conditions and the gasket to be 
used. Assuming that the total amount of 
bolting force required is known, the man- 
ner in which it is to be distributed around 
the gasket must then be decided upon. 
For example, two bolts of large diameter 
could supply the same totai force as twelve 
smaller ones, but the distribution of that 
force would be poor. Therefore, in order 
to equalize as far as possible the distri- 
bution of the load on the gasket, a number 
of closely spaced bolts should be used. 

Many four-bolt pipe flanges, valve bon- 
nets and cylinder-head designs are typical 
examples of faulty distribution of bolt 





Figure | 


stress. Wide bolt spacing, combined with 
insufficient flange reinforcement, result in 
2 condition of poor contract pressure dis- 
tribution as illustrated by Figure 1. 

This particular carbon paper print was 
obtained with use of a full-face two-piece 
French type gasket in the bonnet joint of 
4 300-lb. bronze angle valve. The bonnet 
flanges were insufficiently reinforced at 
the corners, hence were easily dished at 
telatively low bolt stresses. This test in- 
dicates a need for redesign of the bonnet 

ges or, so far as possible, modification 
of the gasket to compensate for this un- 
equal distribution of stress. 

As an example of the correct distribu- 
tion of bolt stress, the contact pressure 
Print in Figure 2 shows the uniformity 
With which the gasket may be loaded in a 
Standard eight-bolt flange. For comparison 
with the example given in Figure 1, a 
full-face two-piece French type gasket of 
“Similar construction was compressed in a 
Standard 6 in. 125 Ib. cast iron joint. 

In a closure employing a number of 





bolts, the sequence in which the bolts are 
tightened has a substantial bearing upon 
the distribution of the contact area stress. 
The most common result of incorrect se- 
quence in tightening is the cocking of the 
flanges out of parallel. The gasket will 
usually compensate for a small amount of 
distortion cf this type, but serious difficul- 
ties may be encountered if close parallelism 
is not maintained. The correct sequence 
to employ, particularly. with large diameter 
flanges of light construction, has been 





Figure 2 


carefully worked out by several investiga- 
tors and, although minor variations exist 
in the different methods, in general they 
are essentially as follows: 

The bolts should be tightened first by 
hand. Then, tightening two bolts 180 





Figure 3 


degrees apart, advance clockwise 90 de- 
grees and repeat the operation, continuing 
until all the bolts are uniformly stressed. 
Figure 3 shows the correct method as out- 
lined. 

In connection with the sequence in 
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which the bolts are tightened, it is im- 
portant that the total amount of final 
stress desired be applied in small incre- 
ments, otherwise distortion of the flanges 
will occur regardless of the sequence fol- 
lowed.—Goetze Gasket » Packinc Co., 
INc. 
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Identifying Scaffold Planks 


The selection of planks for use in 
scaffolds is a task which requires an ac- 
curate knowledge of the suitability of 
various kinds of wood, the signs of de- 
fects and the best methods of inspection 
and testing and it takes time. It is, there- 
fore, wise to identify all such planks in 
some good manner so they may be easily 
located if they become mixed up with 
other planks. Furthermore, such planks 
should be used for scaffolds only and 
never for other purposes. 





ODS ONL 
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Never paint a scaffold plank all over. 
The paint hides defects that may develop 
in use. One of the most practical methods 
of identification is to paint the ends with 
a dark colored paint and to stencil the 
words “For Scaffolds Only” over it. The 
identification used should be standardized 
and kept uniform so that all employees 
in the company will recognize it. Safety 
Instruction Card No. 32, NATIONAL SAFE- 
Ty CoUNCIL. 
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Watch Stack Loss 


Aside from a water glass and steam- 
pressure gauge, the most important instru- 
ments for any boiler are those that measure 
flue temperature and analyze gas. Every 
plant, no matter how small, should have 
at least a thermometer or pyrometer meas- 
uring flue-gas temperature and a hand Orsat 
for analyzing flue gas. The Orsat spots 
holes in grates, in the fire, or in the boiler 
setting. Without it there is no way to 
determine the correct damper setting and 
fan speed. 

The flue-gas temperature spots leaky 
baffles, plugged heater or superheater tube 
banks and dirty boiler tubes. 

In the accompanying table, pick the coal 
most like the one you are using and note 
the effect of reducing your flue temper- 
ature 100 Fahr. Next, try increasing the 
COz content of the flue gas 2% at the 
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HEAT LOSS IN FLUE GAS, PER CENT 


Including losses with varying amounts of excess air and moisture and 
hydrogen losses for high- and low-moisture, high-volatile bituminous coal. 
































EXCESS ILLINOIS COAL WEsT VIRGINIA COAL 
am | CO2 Flue-gas temperature Flue-gas temperature 
Per Per 
cent | cent | 300F. |400F. | 5OOF. | 600F. | 700F. | 300F. | 400F. | 50OF. | 600F. | 700F. 
125 8 14.5 | 19.0 | 23.5 | 28.0 | 33.0 | 13.5 | 18.0 | 22.5 | 27.0 | 32.0 
100 9 13.5 | 18.0 | 22.0 | 26.0 | 30.0 | 12.5 | 17.0 | 21.0 | 25.0 | 29.0 
80 10 12.5 | 16.5 | 20.0 | 23.5 | 27.5 | 11.5 | 15.5 | 19.0 | 22.5 | 26.5 
65 11 12.0 | 15.5 | 18.5 | 22.5 | 25.5 11.0 | 14.5.| 17.5 | 21.5 | 24.5 
50 12 11.5 | 14.5 | 17.5 | 21.0 | 24.5 10.5 | 13.5 | 16.5 | 20.0 | 23.5 
40 13 11.0 | 13.5 | 16.5 | 20.0 | 23.0 10.0 | 12.5 | 15.5 | 19.0 | 22.0 
30 14 10.5 | 13.0 | 16.0 | 19.0 | 22.0 9.5 | 12.0 | 15.0 | 18.0 | 21.0 
25 15 10.0 | 12.5 | 15.5 | 18.5 | 21.0 9.0 | 11.5 | 14.5 | 17.5 | 20.0 
Moisture and 
hydrogen losses | 4.7 | 4.9} 5.1 53.3 | 5.3 3.7 1°39 | 41 | 43 }4s 
alone, per cent 




















CO in the flue gas. 


This table assumes all carbon in the coal burned, no CO in the gas and no carbon 
lost as coke in the ash or as soot. Where the carbon lost in the ash and refuse is under 
4% of the total heat loss, this table is accurate within about 2%, assuming absence of 











same time. The difference is a direct in- 
crease in boiler efficiency. More important, 
it is a direct saving of coal. If you burn 
100 tons of coal per day, at 70% over-all 
boiler efficiency, you really use only 70 
tons; the other 30 tons are wasted. Now 
if you could increase this boiler efficiency 
to 75%, you would use 75 tons, and waste 
only 25 tons, or you would save five tons 
per day.—R. F. STILWELL. 
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Overgreasing Motor 
Bearings Causes 
Overheating 


The most common cause of high tem- 
perature in a ball bearing is too much 
grease. Motor manufacturers attach stand- 
ard instructions to every ball bearing mo- 
tor when it is shipped, and motor users 
are continuously warned against filling a 
ball bearing cavity full of grease. In spite 
of this, an over-conscientious maintenance 
man will add grease to ball bearings on a 
schedule, which results not only in the 
bearing cavity becoming stuffed with 
grease, but it may also force grease into 
the interior of the motor. Grease within 
a ball bearing cavity should not be con- 
tinuously churned by the operation of the 
bearing. If there is sufficient space for 
the bearing to run free, it will clear a 
channel for itself, and operate with very 
low friction losses, and at a low tempera- 
ture, obtaining its lubrication from the 
capillary flow of oil from the grease along 
the adjacent surfaces. The grease itself 
will occupy the space within the bearing 
caps without continually flowing into the 
bearing. 

If the outer cap is removed after a ball 
bearing has been operating normally for 
some time, it will be seen that the grease 
which comes away with the cap is nearly 
as firm and solid as it was in the original 
container. The thin semi-liquid oily film 
covering the bearing provides proper lubri- 
cation which may last as long as two years 
or more without renewal. This ideal is 
apt to be prevented, however, by frequent 
additions of grease. It is much better to 
allow ball bearings to operate at least two 
months at a time with no attention what- 
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ever, and then when they are serviced, an 
inspection of the condition of the grease 
in the outside caps will indicate whether 
or not additional grease should be added. 
The outside caps can be removed for this 
inspection, or they can be inspected by 
merely shining a flashlight into the pipe 
plug opening in the cap. 

The treatment for a very hot ball bear- 
ing is obviously to remove a large amount 
of grease from the bearing cavity, and to 
permit the motor to stand idle until the 
temperature is reduced to a point which 
allows the remaining grease in the bearing 
to solidify. Usually when this is done, the 
bearing will again operate continuously at 
its normal mild temperature. 

The best grease for ball bearing op- 
eration is compounded from a soda base, 
has a fibrous or granular texture, and be- 
comes liquid only at a temperature well 
above 100 C. 


Excess grease can damage a bearing also 
by preventing the balls from turning im- 
mediately when a cold motor is started. 
A film of hard grease between the balls 
and the retainer holds the balls station- 
ary for a moment, causing them to slide on 
the raceways of the bearing, and produc- 
ing what ball bearing manufacturers call 
“smearing.” This results in minute flat 
spots on the balls, and roughened tracks 
in the raceways. After this has once oc- 
curred, increasing roughness and eventual 
failure are the result. Roughness and a 
grating noise gives ample warning of this 
condition and such a bearing should be 
replaced before further damage to the 
motor results—-G. L. RINGLAND, Allis- 
Chalmers Electrical Review (December, 
1944). 
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Cockling 


No single defect in a sheet of paper 
probably is less understood than that of 
cockling. When a sheet develops a pro- 
nounced cockle, the machine tender may be 
ordered to put more water in the sheet, to 
change press weights, to tighten dryer 
felts, and even to thicken the sheet in the 
area of the spots. He may even wash the 
felts or install a new one as a temporary 
means of alleviating the trouble; and. then 
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take out the press rolls over a week-end 
shutdown and have them trued up to im. 
prove operating conditions. 

One of the most important factors that 
contributes to cockling, and which is s0 
often overlooked, is carelessness in draining 
system maintenance. This’ neglect is espe 
cially important in the case of the bottom 
deck of dryers. 

In the older systems of drainage, where 
all dryers discharge condensate into one 
header, the situation is bad enough at best, 
Among other difficulties, if proper main. 
tenance is lacking and the dryers are al- 
lowed to run partly filled with water, the 
dryers are apt to spring, thus causing 
wrinkles. The addition of more steam 
simply aggravates the difficulty as high 
temperature is of itself a potential cause of 
cockling. 

Another condition, also often overlooked, 
is the possibility of the bottom dryers 
transferring less heat to the drying surfaces 
than the top dryers. An accumulation of 
condensate in the dryers would cause such 
a condition, 

Dryers carry more or less condensate at 
all times; but the location and quantity of 
this condensate, and the speed at which the 
dryers are traveling determine whether it 
will cause trouble. 

If the dryers are traveling very fast, con- 
densate will tend to follow a dryer shell 
in its direction of travel so there will be 
condensate on the upturning side of a 
dryer as well as.on the bottom. Naturally, 
the most of the condensate accumulates in 
the bottom of the dryers, and it is there 
that all condensate elimination devices have 
their intake. 

Heat transfer in a top dryer is better 
than in a bottom dryer because of the insu- 
lation effect of the condensate in the bottom 
dryer. It is true that there also may be 
condensate in a top dryer but the sheet in 
its travel over the dryers is in contact with 
the bottom of the bottom dryers, just where 
the condensate accumulates, and the top of 
the top dryers where there is no condensate. 

If the bottom dryers are carrying too 
much condensate, the top dryers are forced 
to do more than their share of the drying; 
and additional steam pressure is required. 
The result is one-sided drying, perhaps 
cockles, because of the higher temperature 
of the contact area of the top dryers. 


Dryer temperatures are often taken with 
a pyrometer. This instrument, however, 
cannot be applied to the contacting surface 
of the dryers because of the dryer felts. 
The contact on a top dryer, for example, 
must be made on the bottom of that dryer 
in the area where it is insulated by con- 
densate within, and on the top of the bot- 
tom dryer where there is no condensate. 
Accordingly, slight as it may be, the top 
dryer may indicate a lower temperature than 
the bottom dryer; yet, as far as the drying 
of paper is concerned, the top dryer is 
doing more of the work. 

Cockling commonly shows up in a sheet 
as a strip, the outside edge of which is 
from eight to twelve inches from its adja- 
cent edge of the paper. The cause of 4 
cockle may be due to a press roll lacking 
crown or to a dryer felt that bags in the 
middle. In either case, the sheet would 
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dry faster along the edges, thus causing it 


to shrink toward the middle of the machine 


and form a bulge in the paper. Such a 
sheet, when passing through the calenders, 
would dry cut. 

The removal of more water from the 
presses is helpful in eliminating cockles 
since it permits the dryers to be operated 
at lower teaccccere. Wf the dryer drain- 
age system a set ‘> ~ ning properly, it 
must be put wa ».., that each dryer 
is carrying its full load. If a dryer felt is 
worn badly, or is slack in the middle, it 
may be necessary to install a new one. If 
the slack cannot be taken out of the middle 
of a dryer felt, it should be taken off the 
machine. Such a felt draws in the edges of 
a sheet, thus creating a condition that 
causes cockling. 

In the opinion of the author, the addition 
of water to the sheet on the fourdrinier 
table will not overcome cockling. This 
practice does no harm; but it accomplishes 
nothing. 

On a Yankee machine, where there is 
only one dryer, it is necessary to use a high 
temperature for drying. Yet, in this case, 
the dryer felt prevents the edges of the 
sheet from drawing in until the paper is 
dry. Therefore, the tendency to cockle is 
less than with the usual dryer arrangement. 
Perhaps, it should be emphasized that there 
are few paper machines with ample drying 
capacity for the speeds at which it is de- 
sired to run them.—ARCHIE MCCAFFERY. 
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Marking Fire Fighting 
Equipment Locations 

Stations where fire fighting equipment is 
kept should be cénspicuously marked. The 
markings should be placed high enough to 
be visible from a distance, above normal 
obstructions to vision—such as stock piles, 
machinery, etc. 
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One method is to paint a .vertical red 
band or arrow on the wall behind the 
equipment. . 

A large red spot painted on the floor of 
aisles and under the equipment will serve 
as a continual reminder. 





Lights of a distinctive color, not con- 
flicting with the lights on emergency exits, 
are useful. 

In addition to other markings, the words 
“FOR FIRE” should be clearly lettered on 
the wall behind the extinguishers —Wat- 
TER KippE & Co., INC. 
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Bad Saw Filing 


No saws are so liable to crack in using 
as circular cut-off saws for the reason that 
they are generally filed so as to leave a 
square corner at the base of the teeth, and 
the bevel of the face being carried down 
into this corner, still further weakens it. 

It is surprising that so many still persist 
in this manner of filing, when a few strokes 
with a round file at the base of the tooth 
after beveling the front, will keep it in 
good shape by preventing the formation of 
the square corners from which the crack 
starts. The saw will clear better if the bevel 
is carried down only half the depth of the 
teeth —E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY. 
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Leather Belt Maintenance 


Inasmuch as belts are the connecting link 
between power and production, it pays to 
have a competent individual in definite 
charge of their installation and mainten- 
ance. In any case, it is desirable to establish 
a system of inspection at regular intervals 
to check the following: 

1. Is the belt too dry? 

2. Is it dirty or saturated with oil? 

3. Is it too slack or too tight? 


4. Are the pulleys and shafting in align- . 


ment? 

5. What is the condition of laps, plies, 
lacing and ends of laced belts? 

If belt guard, shifters, guides or pulley 
flanges rub against edge of belt, laps and 
plies may open up. This condition should 
be corrected immediately. A good belt 
shifter has broad and well-rounded sur- 
faces so as to spread thrust over a large 
belt edge area. A cause of ply and lap 
separation, is running too heavy a belt on 
too small a pulley. 

If blisters occur on belt and an imme- 
diate repair is impossible, puncture the 
blister with a knife or awl on the trailing 
end. Travel of the belt over the pulley will 
then flatten out the blister and it can be 
cemented when time is available. 

Belting will not give the best service if 
the pulleys or shafting are out of align- 
ment. Indications of misalignment are: 
belt running off the pulley at one side or 
rubbing or climbing on flanged or step-cone 
pulleys. 

A simple test to determine whether the 
fault is the alignment or a crooked belt, is 
to turn the belt inside-out or end-for-end. 
If it still runs to the same side of the 
pulley as before, the fault is in the align- 
ment — not the belt. 

It is important to check drive alignment 
at least once a year. In multiple-story 
buildings, shifting of loads on floor above 
shafting may cause it to be distorted or 
thrown out of alignment. 
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Some common faults in drive alignment 
are: 

1. Shafting carrying driving and driven 
pulleys may not be parallel. 

2. Shafting may be sprung out of line. 
(Hangers should always be located near 
the pulleys, the points of maximum load.) 

3. Driving and driven pulleys may be 
off 

4. Pulley may be eccentric with shafting. 

Recrown fiber pulleys when they wear. 
When belts run off the center of motor 
pulleys, it may be due to a worn crown.— 
AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION. 
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The drawings illustrate the most im- 
portant things to remember. 

Figure 1—Use a fine tooth blade on thin 
wall sections. At least two adjacent teeth 
must at all times be in contact with the 
metal being cut. Three teeth are much bet- 
ter. Otherwise the metal wedges up be- 
tween the teeth, stripping them off. If the 
metal is too thin to allow following the 
“three-tooth” rule, use an extremely light, 
steady stroke. 








Uma @ 0) 


fig. 5 











Figure 2—On thick stock use coarse 
tooth blades with heavy pressure. Thus 
you can apply more pressure per tooth, 
getting a deeper cut, and the larger space 
between the teeth will clear the large chips 
better. 

Figures 3, 4 and 5—In starting a cut, 
keep off the sharp angles. Otherwise you 
will violate the “‘three-tooth rule” no mat- 
ter what blade you use. On the other 
hand, a very slight angle with the flat 
surface of the work is advisable to help 
start the cut, so that the work will begin 
to guide the blade for you as soon as pos- 
sible—CLEMSON Bros., INC. 
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Newsprint Paper in 1944 


>>>) THE OUTPUT OF the paper and 
paperboard machines in North America in 
1944 was in excess of 21,000,000 tons. 
This was a great accomplishment under 
wartime limitations of raw material, labor, 


ROYAL S. KELLOGG 


per cent less than in the preceding year. 
It was supplied to the extent of 7 per cent 





United States and 75 per cent by Canada. 
There was a slight increase in the Can- 
adian output—9,000 tons—over 1943, a 
decrease of 85,000 tons in United States 
production and an increase of 37,000 tons 
in Newfoundland production. 

The newsprint total in Canada in 1944 
ranked 6 per cent below the five-year 
average of 3,175,000 tons, for 1939-43, 





by Newfoundland, 18 per cent by the During the same half decade the New- 


News Pemt Proouction 1914-1944 


Unrco Starcs—Camana — Newrounns amo 


repair and replacements. Every mill did 
the best it could. There was a demand 
for more than it could make and a large 
proportion of the product went directly 
into war use. The balance was so neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the American 
way of life that it also could be classified 
as an essential commodity. 

In the United States the Bureau of the 
Census officially reports total output of 
17,183,000 tons of which 8,973,000 tons 
or 52 per cent was paperboard. The 
Canadian and Newfoundland output of 
newsprint was 3,265,000 tons and there 
was undoubtedly a production in the 
neighborhood of 900,000 tons of other 
grades of paper in Canada during the year. 
This adds up to an approximate conti- 
nental grand total of around 21,348,000 
tons. 

While figures are lacking, it is certain 
that under the circumstances the North 
American output of paper and paperboard 
in 1944 greatly exceeded the rest of tive 
world combined. 

The newsprint figures run as follows: 


Production 
The 3,984,000 tons of newsprint made 
in North America last year was only 1 











3¢ and 3 Minutes Spent Answering This Ad Will 
Bring You Complete Information FREE on 


“HOW TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS IN YOUR MILL” 


* Invest 3 minutes and 3c postage right now to dictate and 
mail us your inquiry requesting FREE information about the 
time-tested, proven ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERVICE 
now available to paper and pulp mills through the National 
Safety Council. Many of your friends and competitors are now 
actively co-operating in the paper and pulp industry’s drive to 
stop tragic, costly accidents. Find out mow how you can avoid 
expensive, production-delaying accidents in your plant by profit- 
ing from the experiences of others. 





DON’T BE A VICTIM OF 
“TOO LITTLE—TOO LATE” 


Decide right now to make your 
mill a safe place to work. We 
will tell you how to do it. 
We can supply everything you 
need to do a successful job 
at cost prices. Our methods 
are time-tested, proven, 100% 
effective. 





Inquiring Obligates You in No Way. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Paper and Pulp Section 
20 N. Wacker Drive 














Chicago 64, Illinois 
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The degree of resilience in the filled rolls must be just right for the paper in order 

to obtain the finest finishing results. Appleton Super- Calender Rolls offer you the 
full range of density from soft cotton through to the hardest paper rolls. In our 
complete selection we have the right filling for your papers —no matter how different 


or difficult your finishing problem may be. We take advantage of every technical 


advancement to build longer service into Appleton Super-Calender Rolls 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPAN 
APPLETON + WISCONSIN © Festern Sales Representatives: CASTLE @ OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenne, New York 
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Paper Used 
Newsprint Per Capita 
Year Population Tons Lb. 
EER SSE Ree re ay Oa eee eee 127,521,000 3,300,000 51.7 
DD ch 4:4 0'v.40 Sista wtne NOLES S es one 128,429,000 3,650,000 56.8 
DDE. ‘ad e600 SaleuteReewed bb & 08s bee 129,257,000 3,830,000 59.3 
Ne a's icky S$ 6 ath oo Aiplbieie p's wid h4p.0:0 130,215,000 3,458,000 53.1 
SG. no en tt adecne UOee se ba wet op 131,878,000 3,550,000 54.1 
EE aethi die dh. Gk aa dax dates aa we eee 132,817,000 3,730,000 56.2 
SE: binthd> +o onmeth ke Tee Rbae es he Em 133,923,000 3,930,000 58.7 
i tls wh ahhG hha dks ewan ooh e% 134,633,000 3,800,000 56.4 
DS PON aw e's 4 oes wie 4-0-4008 136,497,000 3,650,000 53.5 
ET ad a eed D nik die Be wade ele odie od 0.00 138,101,000 3,250,000 47.1 
PUMPS YOU CAN TRUST BUILT 
by 
Numerous heb by Aurora” are delivering full satisfac- —s 
tion on many pulp and paper mill installations. We 
invite you to become acquainted with this com- | ; MAKERS 
plete line of superb eee EZ” 
in types and sizes exactly suited eS 
to your requirements. DEEP WELL TURBINES 
me WATER SYSTEMS 
: WE : nSFER MIXED FLOW 
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NON-CLO 
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BELIEF CIRCULATING * 3 
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that PAPER STOCK ee 
EVERY BOILER FEED ans 
PUMPING JOB ~ ciosecoun — 
is CONDENSATE RETUR 
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See Our Catalog 
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PUMP COMPANY 
110 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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foundland mills averaged 303,000 tons, so 
last year was 10 per cent under the recent 
average. 

The amount of newsprint manufactured 
in the United States in 1944 was the least 
in any recorded year since 1900. At that 
time and for a number of years thereafter 
domestic mills were the only source of 
white paper for United States newspapers. 

Shipments from the mills aggregated 
about 10,000 tons more than production 
during the year, so that on December 3] 
mill stocks were 10,000 tons less than a 
year earlier. 


Exports 


Exports of newsprint paper from Can- 
ada last year are reported by the mills to 
have been 2,813,000 tons or 94 per cent 
of production. This was only 3,000 tons 
less than they exported in 1943, but there 
was a substantial shift in destinations. In 
1944 Canadian overseas shipments were 
384,000 tons, compared with 267,000 
tons during the preceding year. Corre 
spondingly there was a decrease of 120, 
000 tons in mill shipments to the United 
States, the 1944 total being 2,430,000 
tons compared’ with 2,550,000 tons in, 
1943. 

Exports from Newfoundland were 7,000 
tons more last year than in 1943, but 





Royal S. Kellogg 


here also there was a decided shift. Over’ 
seas shipments in 1944 amounted to 170, 
000 tons compared with 132,000 tons a 
year earlier. There was a correspoadiag 
decrease of 31,000 tons in shipments to 
the United States. 

Exports of newsprint paper from the 
United States last year were static, ap’ 
proximately 15,000 tons, the same as a 
year earlier. It must be remembered that 
these are mill reports and that when offi- 
cial reports of newsprint exports are re’ 
leased by Washington they will undoubt- 
edly be much larger because of the wide 
classification used by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Taken altogether, the North American 
mills supplied 568,000 tons of newsprint 
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/: ¢0 a CONSE RVATI ON... 


ERTAINLY THE WAR-TIME necessity for 

light-weight paper stocks to spread out 
available pulp supplies points a lesson in 
conservation that profitably can be carried 
over to the post-war period. 


































The general acceptance of light-weight 
stocks by printer and consumer alike may 
be attributed to the excellent qualities of 
opacity, whiteness and brightness and the 
fine printing surfaces imparted to such 
papers by titanium pigments. Indeed 
TiTANOx, the original and best known of 
these pigments, has played an important 
role in minimizing the impact of war-time 
restrictions on the printing world. 


In view of the far reaching advantages 
deriving from the production and use of 
lighter weight stocks, such as conservation 
of manpower, pulp, transportation, mail- 
ing costs and the like, manufacturers may 
well consider carrying many of these lines 
into the post-war period. Today it is 
“yardage” as against “weight” in the paper 
field. Why not project this idea into your 
plans for the future? 


‘TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 

111 Broadway, New York 6, New York 

104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 7, California 

2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 21, California 
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SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Sandusky 
Ohio 











to hungry customers beyond the conti- 
nental borders in 1944, or 155,000 tons 
more than in 1943. 
imports 

Imports of newsprint paper into the 
United States were apparently 2,530,000 
tons in 1944 as indicated by the mill ship- 
ments from Canada and Newfoundland. 
There was no other source of supply dur 
ing the year. When official figures are 
released at some later date by Ottawa and 
Washington, they may not correspond ex- 
actly with those used here because of a 
frequent time lag. 


Consumption 


The total and per capita use of news- 
print paper in the United States for which 
satisfactory figures are available during 
the past 10 years are approximately as 
shown in the accompanying tabulation 
(see page 1650). 

It will be noted that the per capita 
dropped to 47.1 pounds in 1944 or the 
least since 1933. But that is the way the 
tonnage divides out, using the Bureau of 
Census population figure of 138,101,000. 
There were so many people in the ser- 
vices abroad however, that the actual use 
by those at home must have been quite a 
little above the indicated average. 


Outlook 


Like everything else, the whole outlook 
for newsprint is conditioned by world war 
and the effects thereof will last for some 
time after the close of hostilities. For an 
indefinite period ahead there is an indi- 
cated demand for every ton of newsprint 
that the North American mills will be able 
to turn out. The demand will be large 
when the brakes are off and it will take 
some time for the accumulation of raw 
material so that the mills can turn out the 
quantity that a world of people hungry 
for news will want. There is much bare 
machine capacity, but that is only part of 
the story. The cutting and transportation 
of wood in northern forests takes time 
even under the most favorable conditions. 
There will be labor to be recruited and 
many repairs and improvements to be 
made in mills which have long been unable 
to make them. No such crazy situation is 
in sight after the close of this war as oc- 

. curred in 1920, but it is obvious that there 
are busy times ahead. 
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Which Jobs for Young Workers in 
the Pulp and Paper Industries ?* 


>>> PAPER IS ONE OF the most 
important and essential products used in 
the prosecution of the war. Much of the 
unprecedented demand is for war purposes 
such as wadding for shells, for packing of 
materials for overseas shipment, and for 
use in keeping the all-important records of 
Americas’ millions in the Armed Services. 
Recognition of the importance of paper 
has been given through awarding of the 
Army-Navy E to plants that do an out- 
standing job in making paper and paper 
products. 

But paper cannot be produced without 
manpower, and manpower has become in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit. In an effort 
to maintain production, many plants, for 
the first time, have begun hiring on a full- 
or part-time basis some 16- and 17-year- 
old boys and girls for jobs in which 
previously only adults had been employed. 
These young and inexperienced workers 
create a problem that warrants careful 
attention by their employers—the problem 
of protecting them from injury. 

A safe and healthful place to work 
must be provided and maintained if young 
workers are to be employed safely. This 
requires well-designed buildings, adequate 
floor space, suitable lighting, and thorough 
ventilation. It involves good housekeep- 
ing such as safe floors, well-marked and 
maintained aisles, and disposal of scrap. 
Above all, it means properly guarded ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Thorough instruction and close super- 
vision, particularly on matters that affect 
his safety, should be given to the teen-age 
employee by the foreman. The plant may 
represent an entirely new environment to 
the boy or girl who is coming from school 
without any industrial experience. No in- 
experienced worker should be permitted 
to start a job until his supervisor is sure 
that he knows how to do the work safely 
and realizes that the safe way is the right 


_ way. Being naturally adventurous, a 


youngster is likely to neglect to use guard- 
ing and protective equipment; he may try 
to lift objects too heavy for him or to clean 
and oil machinery in motion; or he may 
indulge in horseplay. If he is not under 
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close supervision he may become overfa- 
tigued, and the fatigue may lead to acci- 
dents or, if long-continued, may damage 
his health. He should be given special, 
individual instruction and assigned to work 
with an older and experienced worker. 


Jobs Unsuitable for Minors 


Some work in making pulp and paper is 
hazardous, much too hazardous for 16- and 
17-year-old workers, and in such work 
minors should not be employed. The safe 
employment of young workers requires 
that they be kept away from work that 
involves exposure to certain specific haz- 
ards. Young workers in the 16- and 17- 
year age group should not, therefore, be 
employed in the following kinds of work 
or occupations which usually involve ex- 
posure to severe hazards: Work in such 
locations as: 

Inside enclosed spaces such as tanks, 
vats, pits, boilers, and cisterns 

On or around tanks, vats, or tubs unless 
the side or railing is 42 inches above the 
working level 

In excavations of greater depth than to 
the worker's shoulder 

In the machine shop and the millwright 
department 

About the log pond 

On pole or line work 

Work around such machines or equip’ 
ment as: 

Open gears, sprockets, chains, belts, 
pulleys, clutches, shafting, and fans 

Unguarded, mechanically operated 
knives 

Saws, splitters, and wood-preparing ma- 
chinery 

Mechanism which controls steam, water, 
or air under excessive pressure 

Unguarded cutting and trimming edges 

Nips of any kind 

Work involving such processes as: 

Repairs or maintenance of electrical ap’ 
paratus 

Construction of and work on stagings 

*From leaflet Which Jobs for Young 
Workers, No. 9, Advisory Standards for 


the Pulp and Paper Industries, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor (October, 1944). 
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“Thought I'd seen everything ‘til | saw 
my first Hydrapulper the other day. You 
know, Pete, that thing stood my hair 

on end. It's terrific. Young feller hurled 
in a whole bale of mixed stock; stopped 
to take a chew; and it was ready for 
another bale. Never saw anything to 
equal if. 

They tell me it works equally well on 
roll or lap pulp—fast, uniform, thorough 
pulping all the time. 

Thing isn't big—takes very little room 
and requires practically no attention. 
But, oh boy, can it handle stock.” 

Have you seen your first Hydrapulper? 


If not, go take a look at one and talk 
to the mill officials. That's all we ask. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS 
FULTON, NEW YORK 
Shertie Bros., Middletown, Ohio 
Divs.: Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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DILTS HY. PULPER 
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English China Clays Sales Corporation 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Unloading coal (except hand shoveling) 

Cleaning or oiling machinery while in 
motion 

Handling of poisonous gases and corro- 
sive substances 

Work in connection with cooking proc- 
esses for waste paper, chips, or rags 

Operation of such machines or equip- 
ment as: 

Elevators 

Stitching, cutting, or punching machines 
(unless point-of-operation hazard is minor) 

Spray guns 

Abrasive wheels 
grindstones) 

Parchmentizing machines, excelsior 
shredders, waxing and coating machines 

Electrical starting equipment (except 
when controlled through a low-voltage re- 
lay or contactor) 

Power-driven cranes, 
electric trucks 


(except slow-speed 


hoists, lifts, or 


Jobs Relatively Safe for Minors 


Some jobs in pulp and paper mills are 
comparatively free from specific hazards 
and are relatively safe for 16- and 17-year- 
old workers. Since the hazards of jobs 
vary considerably from one mill to an- 
other, each job should be studied carefully 
in the light of local conditions. Minors 
should be employed only in places that 
do not expose them to danger and in jobs 
suited to their strength and physical de- 
velopment. The following are examples 
of jobs considered relatively safe for young 
workers in most mills: 

Wood-storage yard—Handling of 4-foot 
pulpwood of small diameter and light 
weight; tiering and straightening pulpwood 
either in tiers or on a tiered car when not 
exposed to overhangs or slides or any 
overhead equipment such as cranes or 
buckets; work as clerk, water boy, scaler, 
sorter, checker; clean-up jobs. 

Wood-room—Wood sortin‘g, hand 
cleaning of wood, and general clean-up 
work. 

Ground-wood mill—Hand handling of 
blocks, roll skinning, hand trucking, and 
piling pulp; grinding, if artificial stones 
are used; cleaning screens; general clean- 
up work. 

Chemical pulpmill—Handling limestone, 
hand trucking, roll skinning, piling pulp, 
screen washing, and general clean-up work. 
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Waste paper recovery department— 
Sorting, storing, weighing, and handling 
waste paper by hand; cleaning washers 
and screens and general clean-up. 

Beater-room—Beater helper in feeding 
stock, broke, or waste paper into beater; 
stock handler; broke handler. 


Machine-room—Such jobs as cleaning, 
broke handling, and roll plugging can be 
performed safely by minors providing. they 
are kept away from the machine. 

Finishing-room—Helper at rear of ro- 
tary cutter; handling paper; sorting, count- 
ing, and inspecting sheet paper; wrapping 
and tying bundles; packing and sealing 
cartons; wrapping or banding roll paper; 
sorting and piling sheet paper on skids; 
wrapping and banding skids; hand truck- 
ing paper if the loads conform to size and 
strength of worker; broke handler; mark- 


ing rolls, bundles, or skids; checker; paper- 
drill operator; clerical work. 

Storage and shipping divisions—Jobs 
such as hand trucking, loading bundles, 
cartons, and skids with hand trucks, and 
cleaning and lining cars are considered 
relatively safe. 

Laboratory — The routine testing of 
pulp, paper, white water, and the like 
present no unusual hazards for young 
workers although they should not be un- 
duly exposed in the collection of the 
samples. 

When State laws or regulations estab- 
lish minimum ages for any occupation 
higher than the ages suggested in this 
leaflet, the State standards should be ob- 
served; also State requirements for em- 
ployment certificates and restrictions on 
hours of work and night work. 





Historical Highlights 
Hollingsworth & 


>>> HOLLINGSWORTH & Whitney 
Company is one of the oldest papermak- 
ing concerns in the United States. For 
the background of its history one must go 
back nearly 150 years to the early 1800's. 

As early as 1801, Mark Hollingsworth, 
a father of one of the founders of the 
present company, operated a paper mill on 
the Neponset River below Mattapan, near 
Boston. His sons, Ellis A. and Lyman 
Hollingsworth, followed in their father’s 
footsteps and each became expert in pa- 
permaking, contributing important im- 
provements and new methods to the in- 
dustry. 

Lyman Hollingsworth discovered an im- 
proved method for the manufacture of a 
strong paper by the utilization of waste 
rope in thé manufacturing process. This 
improved process was mothered by neces- 
sity, for Mr. Hollingsworth, being faced 
with a shortage of stock after the panic 
of 1837, tried the experiment of cutting 
the bolt ropes off old sails lying in the 
mill yard and using this material in the 
manufacture of paper. The result was a 


of the 
Whitney Company 


manila paper of great strength and good 
yuality. A patent for this discovery was 
granted to John M. and Lyman Hollings- 
worth in 1843. ~ 

The Hollingsworth & Whitney Com- 
pany was established at Boston on April 
5, 1862, when Ellis A. Hollingsworth and 
Leonard Whitney, Jr., formed a partner- 
ship for the manufacture of paper and 
paper bags. Whitney had been operating 
a paper mill and bag factory at Water- 
town and Ellis Hollingsworth a paper mill 
at South Braintree, Massachusetts. 

Leonard Whitney produced the first 
machine-made paper bags in America at 
Watertown in 1857, on a machine in- 
vented by one E. F. Rice of Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts. The bags used in those days 
were made flat, much like an envelope 
and pasted together by hand. Within the 
next decade, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company had pioneered the first manu- 
facture of the paper bags formed with a 
square bottom. This development of the 
forerunner of the modern “grocery bag” 
was effected through the purchase of the 
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KNOW THE ARCH . 

The round arch is an easy means of 
identifying Cleveland Tramrail. On- | 
ly Cleveland Tramrail makes ARCH 
-BEAM with true round arches. No 
other section has the most impor- 
tant feature of ARCH BEAM — the 
raised wearing tread. 





beam waldna: to ste 
Cleveland Tramrail rail 





HIGH CARBON RAiL 
Especially rolled with flat 
zs raised treads of high carbon 
REDUCES WEIGHT Sad 
Arches reduce weight without sacri- 
fice of strength. 


RAISED WEARING TREADS 
Raised treads prevent rail peining - SEVEN SIZES * 
and provide a wear factor not ob- : ARCH BEAM is available in 
tainable with any other single-piece seven sizes (8"tol8" deep), all. 
rail. There are no separately mount- a with same rail width, enabling. 
ed rails or wear treads to loosen and 
require maintenance. ty: pair of beams. 


peu Beam 


A SUPERIOR OVERHEAD TRACK 


ARCH BEAM is recommended wherever loads to be 
handled are too heavy or spacing of supports too great for 
standard Cleveland Tramrail rail. 

The development of ARCH BEAM track with regularly 
spaced openings in the beam was pioneered by Cleveland 
Tramrail. With millions of feet used for thousands of 
cranes, transfer bridges, runways and complete overhead 
track systems, both electrified and hand-prcpelled, ARCH 
‘BEAM has become a trade mark recognized everywhere by 
the true round arches, as a symbol of Cleveland Tramrail. 








GET THIS BOOK! 

BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 

illustrated. Write for free copy. THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1165 EAst 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
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in motion. 


the world. 


heated steam. 


4228 Olive St. 
In Canada 





FLEXO JOINTS 


are used everywhere in industry to convey steam, air, 
gas, water, oil and other fluids through pipe lines that 
must be moved or swung in different directions or to 
supply machinery or equipment with any fluid while 


Simplicity is one of the outstanding features of 
FLEXO JOINTS as there are no springs to lose or 
ground surfaces to wear. They are equally as simple 
to install and their life is indefinite. Nominal first cost 
and low — extremely low — maintenance cost have 
placed them in large and small plants throughout 


4 styles; iron pipe sizes from % inch to 3 
inches. All pressures up to 1350 lbs. super- 


Write for prices and discounts. 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


St. Louis (8), Mo. 


S. A. Armstrong Ltd 


115 Dupont St. . Toronto (5) 























Style “F”’ 











x* GUARANTEED 
TO MEET THE CONDITIONS 


Guaranteed because designed specifically for effi- 
cient operation in the paper industry. 


Built to handle high density stock, there is no ques- 
tion about the reliable operation of FREDERICK 
Pumps in your plant. 

Many paper 
Pumps are good pumps through first hand experi- 
ence. If you know them by reputation only—now is 
a good time to b be quainted 


It will pay you to confer with FREDERICK Pump 
specialists. 














manufacturers know FREDERICK 


tter 













IRON & STEELCO. 


Frederick, Maryland 















patent rights of an invention (1872) by 
Luther C. Crowell. An interesting story 
connected with this development illus- 
trates some of the unusual incentives for 
invention. Crowell, when a lad, worked 


as cabin boy on a sailing ship and was 
scolded by his captain for not getting the 
sugar out of the corners of paper bags. 
Crowell found this censure was unwar- 
ranted because of the structure of the bag. 


Wartime products made from Chickasaw mills paper. 


In his spare time he pasted up a square 
bottom bag, and later invented the ma- 
chinery to produce it. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney, and subse- 
quently their successors, continued the 
manufacture of paper bags for the grocery 
and allied trades—along with their manu- 
facture of various standard and specialty 
papers—up until the year 1925, when the 
paper bag business was sold out to others. 

Charles A. Dean became associated with 
the company in 1874, as sales manager. 
In 1876, a mill was purchased at Gardiner, 
Maine, which was to be the site of contin- 
uous. operation from that date until 1939. 

On April 1, 1882, following the death 
of both partners, the business was incor- 
porated as Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company, with Sumner Hollingsworth as 
the first president. In that year, Charles 
A. Dean became vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Under his management the 
growth of Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company was outstanding. The tonnage 
of paper produced increased from 2,705 
tons in 1882-1883 to 54,000 tons in 1911, 
the year of Mr. Dean's retirement, while 
in the same period the capital stock was 
increased from $500,000 to $5,000,000. 

Construction was started on the com- 
pany’s large mills at Winslow, Maine, in 
1891. Here were built paper and pulp 
mills; The capacity of this unit was in- 
creased under Mr. Dean's direction and 
that of his successors, W. E. Pratt and 
M. L. Madden, to a point where 300 tons 
of paper are produced per day on six 
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AT THE 
BEGINNING 
~BRINE 


® Basic manufacturing material for the huge North Plant of the Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation at 
Wyandotte, Michigan, is salt brine. Into this storage tank it pours 24 hours a day every day in the year—from 
six wells some 1400 feet underground. Daily brine production of this one tank is in excess of 412,000 gallons. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCERS OF CHEMICALS 


SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 
CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE DRY ICE 

BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN Other Organic and Inorganic 
CALCIUM CARBONATE SODIUM ZINCATES Chemicals 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION / 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION + WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN an olfe 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VITAL TO VICTORY TODAY—READY TO WORK FOR A GREATER TOMORROW 
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with 
ATKINS 


PAPER KNIVES 


An enviable record of longer, 
more dependable cutting lies behind 
Atkins Paper Knives. The expert 
‘tempering and skilled grinding that 
goes into their manufacture is your 
guarantee of finest quality obtainable. 
They cut clean and smooth, give extra 
service between grindings. America’s 
largest plants have known the superiority 
of Atkins Paper Knives for years. Why 
don't you make friends with them too? 


g&. Cc. 
453 South Ittinois 


Street, 9, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in all Principal Cities the World Over 


ATKINS AND SESE A 













paper machines, and the daily production 
of sulphite pulp is 190 tons. The bleach 
plant has a capacity of 50 tons per day. 
In 1908, a groundwood mill was built at 
Madison, Maine, with a capacity of 100 
tons per day. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Company's 
history covers the years of greatest de- 
velopment in the science of paper-making 
in the United States and this well-estab- 
lished firm has participated in this growth. 
Its early mills first used hemp stock for 
raw material, then successively linen and 
cotton rags, Manila rope, jute, and finally 
wood fiber, then the chemically cooked 
wood fiber—sulphite pulp, and in more 
recent years, sulphate pulp. 


OPERATION STARTS AT MOBILE 


In its northern mills this company has 
long held a high reputation in the manu- 
facture of specialty papers for exacting 
industrial uses. It had developed to a 
large extent papers which necessitated the 
use of imported Scandinavian kraft pulp. 
It soon became evident that the demand 
for a strong high quality kraft pulp was 
large and growing. Meanwhile develop- 
ments and improvement in the utilization 
of southern pine pulp convinced Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company that it 
could produce these high quality specialty 
products in the South. Most of the earlier 
mills using southern pine had been de- 
signed to serve the demand for high pro- 
duction rather than quality markets. Fol- 
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lowing extensive study and research a 
satisfactory process was selected that as- 
sured the production of high quality 
papers from southern pine, and it was 
decided to locate a mill in Mobile. 

After selection of the present site at 
Magazine Point, the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company proceeded to design 
and build mills embodying the latest tech- 
nical developments in equipment for the 
production of high quality bleached and 
unbleached papers to meet the exacting 
specifications of industrial uses. The 
Chickasaw Mills (An extensive descrip- 
tion of this plant appeared in the Octo- 
ber, 1940, issue of THE Paper InpustTRY 
AND Paper Wor Lp.) include a pulp mill, 
pulp-drying machine, bleach plant, 184-in. 
fourdrinier ‘paper machine and 124-in. 
cylinder paper machine, and all necessary 
accessory equipment. The plant has a 
daily capacity of approximately 225 tons 
of sulphate pulp, both bleached and un- 
bleached. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SHELL CONTAINER 
PAPER 


Because of its modern facilities and ex- 
perience, the Hollingsworth & Whitnev 
Company was called on soon after Pearl 
Harbor to produce many war purpose 
papers to exacting specifications. The 
manufacture of its civilian papers was 
drastically curtailed in’ order to take care 
of the war demands. To effeet conserva- 
tion of the critical metal formerly used in 


shipping containers, the use of paper and 
paperboard became increasingly important. 
One of the problems- presented to the or- 
ganization by the Ordnance Department 
was that of designing a satisfactory paper 
container for shipping ammunition to the 
fronts without damage or loss. Paper con- 
tainers tried for this purpose up until 
that time had been found ‘unsuitable to 
withstand ‘the abuse of shipment and 
handling. The Ordnance Department 
asked for a strong, moisture-resistant 
cylindrical protector. This called for the 
strongest paper possible. 

C. A. Rodden, chief engineer of the 
company, was assigned to this task. Aided 
by the company's pulp and paper experts 
he carried on experiments which led to 
the development of an ammunition con- 
tainer paper of strength characteristics 
greater than any previously produced from 
wood pulp. Tests of various combinations 
and constructions were conducted in the 
company laboratories and in collaboration 
with the Ordnance engineers and the U. 
S. Forest Products Laboratories to de- 
velop the required paper and the design 
of the actual container. Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Company engineers also as 
sisted in the design of equipment for 
testing the ammunition containers. 

On view at the Chickasaw mills is a 
striking display of products of that mill 
which serve in direct war work. Included 
in the exhibit are the following war-pur- 
pose paper products: 
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Fig. 150 
BRONZE “UNION” COMPOSITION SEMI-CONE DISC 


DISC GLOBE VALVE 


In these days of round-the-clock operation, time spent in the main- 
tenance of equipment means a loss.in production that can never be 
made up. If it’s flow control equipment, Powell has the answers. 
Here are two examples. 


Fig. 150— a Union Disc Globe Valve—is an economical valve for low pressure 
steam, oil, water, gas or air. The composition disc can be quickly and easily re- 
placed without removing the valve from the line merely by backing off the hexa- 
gonal ring nut, lifting the bonnet assembly out of the body and removing the slip- 
on disc holder. The discs, especially for the smaller sizes, are readily obtainable 
and very inexpensive. Discs of various compositions are available to meet different 
service conditions and the importance of using the right disc cannot be over- 
emphasized. The seat can be refaced without removing the valve from the line 
For extra long life, Fig. 1708 is recommended. The seat ring and disc are made BRONZE “WHITE STAR” GLOBE VALVE 
from special hard metal compositions. The hardness of the seat and disc, with their 

wide contact surface, tends to resist erosion and corrosion over a long period of 

time. Without removing the valve from the line, seats and discs can be reground 


to a new tight bearing and, when necessary, new ones can be easily installed. The Wm. Powell Co. 


No special tools are required. 
Dependable Vaives Since 1846 


All Powell Valves that require repacking are provided with a specially machined 
cut-off to permit repacking under pressure when wide open. Cincinnati 22, Ohie 
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Shell containers: for 57 mm., 105 mm., 
and 155 mm. guns and howitzers 

Overseas wax dipped flour sacks 

Army bread bags 

Paper tubes, used on prime government 
contracts : ‘ 

Electrical bushings and sleeves 

Electrical insulating tubes 

Blasting cap cover tubes 

First aid items: Containers for swabs, 
bandage cores, ampoule protectors 

Food containers for Army use 

Oil stencil board—exclusively used by 
Army Ordnance Dept., Army Quarter- 
master Depots, Naval Supply Officer, Car- 
go Ports of Embarkation U. S. Army 

Gummed tape—for packaging overseas 
shipments 

File folders—U. S. Navy, U. S. Army 
Quartermaster, Army Transport Com- 
mand : 

Folding boxes—for frozen fish ship- 
ments U. S. Army Quartermaster Dept. 

Demolition bomb containers 

Emergency Army medical tag books 

Time cards for war industries 

Army message books 

Liquid tight. paper cans for overseas 
shipments 

Waxed lining paper for TNT demoli- 
tion powder U. S. Army engineers. 


Tags—Bazooka Instructions, prisoner- 
of-war tags, aircraft inspector tags, Navy 
hospital “personal effects” tags, gas mask 
instructions, gun assembly: tags, Bomb 
Parachute Assembly Cards. 


Convention Papers... Abridged 








The abridgments in this section are 

from papers presented “by title" at 

the annual meeting of the Technical 

Association of the Pulp and Paper 

industry, held in New York City, 
February 19, 1945 











The Influence of Methylation 
On the Behavior of Paper Fibers 
Towards Basic Dyes*—A 
Contribution to the Mechanism 


of Dyeing 
CHARLES M. SIGVARDT’ 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the mechanism of the dye at- 
tachment of basic dyes to cellulose fibers 
as they exist in pulp. Basic dyes were 
chosen because they are used to the great- 
est extent in the paper industry. 

The approach to the problem appeared 
to be to determine whether or not the 
acidic groups in cellulosic materials were 
actually responsible for dyeing. Individual 


*A portion of a thesis submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements of 
The Institute of Paper, Chemistry for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., March, 
1944. This work,was carried out under 
the direction of Otto Kress. 

(1) Present address, Marinette Paper 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 











ering and Manutacturing Company 
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components; i. e., lignin, calcium lignosul- 
fonate, and Cellulose could not be used 
because the isolation of these components 
in an unchanged state was impossible, 
although investigation of these materials 
for confirmatory evidence would be inter- 
esting. . Therefore, it was decided that 
the work, with the exception of holocellu- 
lose, would be conducted on pulps which 
are normally employed in papermaking. 
The dyeing of native, sulphite, and kraft 
lignins and their methylated derivatives 
was also included. It was further de- 
cided to cover the acidic groups in such 
a manner that there would be no change 
in the physical or chemical properties, ex- 
cept those changes resulting from the in- 
troduction of methoxyl groups. To ac- 
complish this purpose, diazomethane me- 
thylation was carried out in an ether 
solution. 

If, when these acidic groups were cov- 
ered, the dye sorption power of the cel- 
lulosic materials decreased, the dyeing 
could be ascribed to the acidic groups in 
the case of basic dyes. 

The original wood was normal black 
spruce, extracted with alcohol-benzene, 
and washed with hot water. This material 
probably would have properties very sim- 
ilar to groundwood pulp and was used in 
this study for that reason. 

Isolation of the holocellulose was ac- 
complished by the method which Thomas 
(Paper Inp. AND P. Wortp, 26:10, 
1281, 1945) developed in his investiga- 
tion of the hemicelluloses of aspen; this 
utilizes chlorination of wood meal in car- 
bon tetrachloride to remove the bulk of 
the lignin, with gaseous chlorination (Van 
Beckum, W. G., and Ritter, G. Paper Trade 
J. 105, no. 18: 127-130, Oct. 28, 1937); 
Tech. Assoc. Papers 21:431-434, 1938) 
to remove the last traces. 

Holocellulose was included in the dye- 
ing experiments to determine what part 
the carbohydrate fraction played in dye- 
ing, since it contains practically no lignin 
and nearly all of the carbohydrates of 
groundwood pulp. 

Three sulphite pulps prepared in a pot 
autoclave represent stocks prepared by 
three degrees of cooking designed to give 
pulps of varying lignine contents. Saw- 
dust was used as a starting material to 
give a maximum of uniformity. The use 
of three pulps with different lignin con- 
tehts was intended to show the importance 
of the lignin in pulp in the sorption of 
dyes. 

Bleached pulp sorbs some basic dye, 
although in comparison with unbleached 
pulp the amount is negligible. This 
pulp, which was prepared by a mul- 
tistage bleaching procedure to produce a 
bleached stock with a minimum of degra- 
dation, was used to demonstrate that, with 
practically no lignin present and only 
small amounts of carboxyl groups in the 
carbohydrates, dye would still be absorbed. 

In order to show the dyeing reaction 
of carboxyl groups more distinctly, an 
overbleached pulp was prepared. Simi- 
larly, this would demonstrate the effect of 
methylation more clearly since, with the 
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Used in hundreds of mills for control of pH of white- 
water, beater operation and more recently in manu- 
facture of weather-proof containers, using Casco Resin 


No. 18, with starch. 


Guarantees uniformity of sheet, perfect printing sur- 


face, strengthens folding quality. 


Single scale, 0-13 pH by O.! pH divisions. Complete 
with Sealed Ag-Ag Ci Glass and Reference Electrodes, 
buffer solution, tubes, batteries. Price $180.00. 


Write for Catalog PI 3-45 


WILKENS-ANDERSON CO. 


11 NORTH CANAL STREET e« & 





COLEMAN 


ELECTROMETER 


A_ limited number 
of these famous 
reliable pH elec- 
trometers are now 
available. Reason- 
able priority require- 
ment. We suggest 
ordering im- 
mediately. 


uum. 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 








One Moving Element. Non-puisating Vac- 
No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


Constant 


NASH ENGINEERING. COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





few carboxyl groups present in bleached 
pulp, methylation would produce only a 
slight effect on dye sorption. This pulp 
was made by use of drastic temperature 
conditions in order to produce a material 
relatively high in carboxyl content. 

The soda and kraft stocks were included 
to indicate more clearly the role of the 
sulphonic acid group of the lignin in sul- 
phite pulp in dyeing. In sulphite pulp- 
ing, two possible types of groups can be 
produced: first, the sulphonic acid group 
and, second, formerly unavailable phenolic 
hydroxyl groups made reactive by splitting 
their linkages with the carbohydrates of 
the wood. In alkaline pulping, only the 
phenolic hydroxyl groups can be made 
available. According to Brauns, lignin from 
alkaline cooking is higher in phenolic 
hydroxyl content than that from sulphite 
cooking. Therefore, alkaline pulps hav- 
ing the same lignin content as sulphite 
pulp should sorb more dye if the sul- 
_ phonic acid group does not enter into the 

dyeing reaction. Conversely, if the sul- 
phite pulp does absorb more dye, the 
sulphonic acid group must enter into the 
dyeing reaction. These pulps were pre- 
pared in a 500-gram pot autoclave, using 
sawdust as a starting material. 

Rag stock which was prepared by the 
lime-soda process was included to ascer- 
tain how a stock which was very low in 
carboxyl groups would take up dye. This 

was not. methylated. 
' . \"Dhe following cellulosic materials, which 
had been ground in a Wiley mill to pass 
an 80-mesh sieve, were methylated with 
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diazomethane in ether because this reagent 
for methylation, in contrast to dimethyl 
sulphate, is not likely to cause degrada- 
tion: 

Original extracted wood 

Holocellulose 

Soft sulphite pulp 

Medium sulphite pulp 

Hard sulphite pulp 

Bleached sulphite pulp 

Overbleached sulphite pulp 

Seventy grams of moist material sus- 
pended in about 600 ml. of ether were 
treated with diazomethane in an ether 
solution. (Arndt, F. Diazomethane. In 
Organic Synthesis, Vol. 15, p. 3-5. New 
York, Wiley, 1935); (Arndt, F. Nitro- 
somethylurea. In Organic Synthesis, Col- 
lective Vol. 2, p. 461-472. New York, 
Wiley, 1943). After each treatment with 
diazomethane, the material was placed in 
a refrigerator at 5 C. and shaken occa- 
sionally until the yellow color of the 
diazomethane disappeared, whereupon it 
was given an additional treatment. Each 
material was given 25 treatments, at which 
stage 3 to 7 days of standing were neces 
sary for exhaustion. 

Methylations in this investigation were 
carried out on moist materials (approxi: 
mately 75% moisture-free) in ether sus- 
pension. 

In order to determine the change of dye 
sorption with the addition of methoxyl 
groups, samples were withdrawn after the 
10th, 20th, and 25th methylations and 
their dye sorption and methoxyl contents 
determined. 
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Sulphite and kraft lignins were isolated 
from their respective pulps by the Will- 
statter method. The main purpose of in- 
vestigating these lignins was to obtain 
evidence as to whether the sulphonic acid 
group of the lignin in sulphite pulp reacts 
with dye. Since sulphonated lignin is acid 
in contrast to thio lignin and alkali lignin, 
it should absorb more basic dye. After 
complete methylation, dyeing should still 
take place in the sulphite lignin, the dye 
being attached to the sulphonic acid group 
which is not subject to methylation by 
this method, since it’is present as the cal- 
cium salt. However, with thio lignin and 
alkali lignin, complete methylation should 
cover all the phenolic groups and dye 
should no longer be absorbed. 

Diazomethane was passed into a cyclo- 
haxonal suspension of these lignins three 
times. Anhydrous acetone was added and 
the suspension was centrifuged; this was 
repeated until all the cyclohaxonal had 
been removed. The lignins suspended in 
acetone were given four. more treatments 
with diazomethane (Brauns, F. E., and 
Hibbert, H., Can. J. Research 132:78-87, 
1935). 

Because native lignin is isolated by an 
inert solvent, it should not be changed 
chemically, as is the case with the lignins 
isolated by strong acids or bases. How- 
ever, it does not represent the total lignin 
of a wood, probably differing in that it is 
not linked to the carbohydrates and is of 
a lower degree of polymerization. For this 
reason, it may not react exactly like the 
total lignin of groundwood but, neverthe- 
























On this machine, to date, are five 
production applications of synthetic 
rubber roll-coverings ... press, felt, 
breast, wire and table rolls. For each 
of these, ‘U.S?’ synthetic rubber was 
individually compounded to meet 
specific requirements. 

Shown here are the rubber-covered 
felt rolls which can be furnished either 
plain or wormed. These rubber cover- 
ings are non-corrosive, easier on the 
felts, and in event of damage can be 
reground or recovered. 


Throughout the paper industry, as 
in many fields, engineered synthetic 
rubber products developed by United 
States Rubber Company technicians 
are serving industrial needs satisfac- 
torily and economically. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the great -scpentists of America— 
on the Philbarmonic - Symphony program. CBS network, Sunday afterugon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Reckefelier Center, New York 20, N. Y. + in Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. 
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A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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Papermakers Attention ! 


8 publications that you 
can really use! 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making.....:..........- $6.75 
G. $. Witham, Sr 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 


pages, written for machine tenders, 
practical mill workers, as well as for engineers, technolo- 
gists, and executives. 


Trouble on the Paper Machine.................-. 75 
Archie McCaffery 


A Monograph—published in convenient pocket-sized edition. 
Bulk rates, in groups of ten or more, 50 cents per copy. 


Technology of Papermaking Fibers............... -50 

Pale Blewett on. cc ee eee es veredele re cete -50 

Lessons in Paper Making — Part 1...............- -50 
Harry Williamson 


Lessons in Paper Making — Part 2...............- 50 
Harry Williamson 


we oe of Paper on the Machine (Second edition)... 1.50 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 
Practice .... 
Seventh Edition—latest information on all phases of arc 
welding—!308 pages—!8!0 illustrations. 
hundreds of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside U.S.) 


: Now available postpaid from 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


eater men, and other 
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less, it would serve as an indication of the 
reactivity with dyestuffs of the- unchanged 
lignin of groundwood pulp and dyestuff. 

The native lignin (0.5 gram, which was 
prepared by the alcohol-extraction method 
of Brauns (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 61:2120- 
2127, 1939) was redissolved in dioxane 
and methylated with diazomethane pro- 
duced by the action of 10 ml. of sodium 
glycolate on 5 ml. of ethyl N-nitroso-N- 
methyl-methane. The methylated native 
lignin was precipitated into anhydrous 
ether, centrifuged, washed with ether and 
with low: and- high boiling point petro- 
leum ether, and dried in a vacuum desic- 
cator over concentrated sulphuric acid and 
parafhn. 

After the final methylation, the lignins 
were filtered on ‘a Biithner funnel, washed 
with benzene, dioxane, and petroleum 
ether, and finally boiled in water and fil- 
tered. They were dyed in this moist con- 
dition. 

Complete methylation was not attained. 

The procedure dropping method for use 
in determination of dye sorption described 
and used by Huseman and Weber (J. 
prakt. Chem., 2, 159:334-342, 1942) con- 
sists of dropping dye on a pad of ma- 
terial and sucking the dye through, there- 
by removing the acid part of the dye 
molecule as soon as it is liberated. Deter: 
minations by this method were made as 
follows: 

One-tenth gram of material was placed 
in. a 3-ml. fritted glass filter tube which 
was mounted in a suction flask! Dye 
(0.04 gram per liter) was dropped into 
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the filter tube by means of a separatory 
funnel, keeping the material covered with 
dye at all times. The suction was ad- 
justed so that approximately 2 drops of 
dye were removed per second. In order 
to prevent channelling, a piece of fine 
wire was used to stir the material. Dye 
was added until the filtrate was of the 
same depth of color as the original dye, 
after which an additional 25 ml. of dye 
were sucked through. The total volume of 
the dyestuff solution added was recorded. 
The dyed material was washed with about 
50 ml. of distilled water, or until the wash 
water was no longer colored. The com- 
bined filtrates from the dyeing and the 
washing were diluted to a definite volume 
in a volumetric flask. 


Following the method of Huseman and 
Weber (J. prakt. Chem., 2, 159:334-342, 
1942), 0.02 N_ hydrochloric acid was 
dropped on and sucked through the dyed 
material in the same manner as in the 
dyeing. When the acid filtrate was color- 
less, a few ml: of water were added to 
wash out the acid. The acid filtrate and 
the water wash were combined and diluted 
to a definite volume in a volumetric flask, 
adding sufficient 0.02 N: hydrochloric acid 
to make the concentration 600 ml. per 
liter. 

The following procedure was used to 
approximate the conditions of commercial 
dyeings. 

One and one-half grams of finely 
divided material! were suspended in 100 


' mi. of distilled water. Fifteen ml. of dye 


(0.4 gram per liter) were added and the 





suspension was stirred for 10 minutes with 
a mechanical stirrer. Rosin size (3 grams 
per liter of rosin) equivalent to 2% on the 
airdry weight of the pulp was pipetted 
into the mixture and stirring was con- 
tinued for another 5 minutes, whereupon 
enough alum was added to bring the pH 
tot 4.75 + 0.1 (a glass electrode was used 
to determine the pH value). After stand- 
ing for 5 minutes, the suspension was fil- 
tered on a fritted glass crucible and the 
dyed material was washed with water to a 
total volume of about 250 ml. The white 
water (filtrate) was diluted to exactly 
250 ml. in a volumetric flask. 

In the dyeing of lignin, sufficient dye 
(0.04 gram per liter) was added to the 
lignin contained in a centrifuge bottle to 
make a 10-pound dyeing (1% on the 
weight of the moisture-free lignin). The 
lignin suspension was stirred for 10 min: 
utes with a malted milk mixer and allowed 
to stand for 2 hours, whereupon it was 
centrifuged, the supernatant liquor was 
poured into a volumetric flask, and the 
dyed lignin was washed with water until 


* a total volume of 250 ml. resulted. 


All dye solutions. and filtrates were 
measured for their transmittance values on 
the General Electric recording spectropho- 
tometer. Transmittance values were taken 
at the wavelength of maximum absorption 
fr the dye being measured. 

From the transmittance value, the con- 
centration in grams per liter could be 
found by reference to a chart in which 
log 1/T (T being transmittance) was 
plotted against the concentration in grams 
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ASK THE MEN 


BEHIND 
THE PRODUCT 








Stein-Hall paper technical field men know their stuff. They know 
how our materials work in the paper mill as well as in our labora- 
tories. They know what those materials will do for you . .. how they” 


will help you to solve your problems, now and after the war. 


There’s the problem of post-war demand for high machine speeds 
and better quality paper and paper products. Stein-Hall superior 
starches, gums and dextrines for sizing, caleridering, coating and 


adhesive uses will be major factors in solving that problem. 


Ask the men behind our materials to tell you why. You can count 


on these men to work with you for present and peacetime purposes: 


J: P. STRASSER, Mgr. Paper Dept. 


ARNOLD HAYES R. D. MCCARRON Gus SPORRE E. B. TAYLOR 
C. T. FOGARTY ROLLAND SMITH C. R. SWETT E. E. TWEED 





79? YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 





_ FOUNDERS—STEIN* HALL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AT THE INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY, APPLETON, WIS. 
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VAN BUREN STREET 


SPECIFICATION — CUT 
GEARS « SPROCKETS + RACKS 


GREATEST PRECISION 
Write for Gear Catalog and Engineering Manual 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. co. 
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+ ILLINOIS 


The high hook lift-low 
headroom feature of 
Northern Electric Hoists 
will add 12” to 36” to 
the working height of your building—without extra ex- 
pense—without altering the building. This means better 
use of storage space, easier handling of bulky loads, 
faster operation because clearances are greater. 


Northern Hoists are also superior in strength, lifting 
power, speed, and handling. 


LIFT THE LOAD 


HIGHER +> FASTER 


HIGH-LIF 
LOW HEADROOM 


ELECTRIC HOISTS. 




















ENGINEERING WORKS 


2615 Atwater Street. Defroit, Michige 
Offices in Principal Cit 
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ME THOXYL 


ADDED, % 


per liter. These charts were obtained by 
measuring the transmittance values of 
known, concentrations (concentrations of 
0.0008, 0.0016, 0.0032, 0.0064, 0.0096, 
0,0128, and 0.0160 gram per liter being 
the standards). Two sets of standards 


were run; one diluted with water, the ~ 


other with sufficient 0.02 N hydrochloric 
acid to make the concentration of this 
acid 600 ml. per liter. 

Each day a dyeing was made; one sam- 
plé to which a definite amount of dye 
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had been added was measured for trans- 
mittance. The concentration of this 
standard was read from the graph and 
this concentration taken to determine the 
amount of dye added in the dyeings for 
that day. 

In determining the amount of dye 
sorbed in the dropping method, the 
amount of dye added was known and the 
amount of dye not taken up was found 
by measuring the transmittance of the 
filtrate and obtaining the concentration 
of the dye solution from the standardiza- 
tion charts. By subtracting the amount 
of dye in the filtrate from the amount 
added, the dye sorbed was found. The 
amount released by the hydrochloric acid 
wash was found by obtaining the dye con- 
centration from the standardization charts. 
From the concentration in grams per liter, 
the amount present was calculated. 

The amount sorbed in the suspension 
method was determined similarly. From 
the standard, the amount of dye added 
was known. Measurement of the filtrate 
gave the amount of dye not sorbed by the 
material. Subtracting these gave the 
amount of. dye sorbed. 

In the case of Methylene blue, dupli- 
cate determinations were made. Single 
determinations were made for all other 
dyes. 

In order to obtain a relationship to 
commercial dyeing, the suspension method 
was used for all dyes and materials. In 
this determination, the dye, size, and alum 


‘were added in the order given, which is 


the usual. order of addition in mill 


practice. 
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The addition of size and alum intro- 
duced further complications because the 
components of the sizing agent (such as 
rosin size, sodium resinate, and alumina) 
may act as a mordant and because alum 
alone will change the, pH conditions and 
shift the equilibrium reaction to the left. 

In order to cover the basic dyes as com- 
pletely as possible, one member from each 
of the types of basic dyes used in com- 
mercial practice was studied. These dyes 


were Chrysoidine, Rhodamine, Methyl 
Violet, Safranine, Methylene blue, and 
Auramine. 


In all cases except that of the bleached 
pulp, the capacity for absorbing dyes de- 
creased sharply upon methylation. The 
decrease was rapid at first, but became 
less rapid as more methoxyl groups were 
added. 

The sulphite pulps absorbed dye in pro- 
portion to their lignin content. After the 
25th methylation, the amount of dye taken 
up was still decreasing, and the values 
seemed to be related to their lignin con- 
tents, although not as widely divergent 
from one another as in the unmethylated 
condition. This would indicate that more 
acidic hydroxyl groups were preferentially 
covered in the early stages of methylation. 
Whether the sorption of these three pulps 
would eventually go to zero is a matter 
of conjecture, since calcium lignosulphonic 
acid groups were still present. Therefore, 
if they do play a role in dyeing, as later 
indications show, the curves would not 
reach zero but would flatten. out at a 
value corresponding to the amount of dye 
capable of being sorbed by these groups. 



























TO HOLD CHEMICALS 
AT HIGH PRESSURES 


Insure your entire process flow against contamination with pipe, fittings and 
valves made of high grade Hlinois Chemical Porcelain. as 


Manufactured to the most rigid specifications, the quality never varies. dy 
Chemical Porcelain is completely vitrified at a temperature of 2300° F. to ingure re 
against the absorption of dyes and chemicals even at extremely high pressures. Rs 


Illinois Valves are of two types: The 45° “Y” Type (see photograph), for 
installation in a direct line and the “Angle Type.” which is dimensioned to re- 
place an ell of the same size pipe at a 90° turn. eS ee 
number of sizes. 


Each valve shipped by us is routine-tested at 100 lbs. pressure for a minimum 
of one hour to check the performance of the carefully ground and lapped valve seat. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC 
PORCELAIN COMPANY 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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The fact that the sorption values of the 
three pulps had not become more nearly 
equal after the final methylation indicated 
the existence of a group incapable of be- 
ing methylated which would absorb dye. 
Materials containing predominantly car- 
boxyl groups declined quite rapidly in the 
amount of dye sorbed during the early 
stages of methylation, then began to level 
out, and approach the sorption values of 
bleached pulp. The behavior of bleached 
pulp was very interesting, in that the 
addition of 10.50% methoxyl caused very 
little change in dye sorption in comparison 
with the large decrease in the case of over- 
bleached pulp which added 7.58% me- 
thoxyl. This indicated that alcoholic hy- 


droxyl groups, which were present in ap~ 
proximately the same amounts in both 
pulps, play no role in dyeing, even though 
some changes in the physical properties 
would probably taken place with the addi- 
tion of such a large percentage of 
methoxyl groups. 

Dye sorption values of Methylene blue 
ZX o unmethylated pulps indicates that 
hard sulphite pulp absorbed the largest 
amount of dye—i: e., 7.6%, with medium 
and soft sulphite pulps absorbing 5.2 and 
3.1%; respectively. Overbleached pulp 
absorbed slightly more than soft sulphite 
pulp (3.5%); however, washing with acid 
released most of the dye (3.0% as com- 
pared with 2.2% in the case of soft sul- 





NOT S/X MINUTES 


MULL a 


. ex eee: _—— 
+“ BFF aK, 


is the time taken by a Warren Type SOD Pump in which to 
fill the Beater in one of the efficient rag mills that have made 
Western Massachusetts so well and favorably known in the fine 
paper field. This particular pump was bought to do the job in 
six minutes but the reserve capacity cut the time exactly in half. 
Sooner or later you will be confronted with conditions or cir- 


‘* 


cumstances where added capacity without additional cost in 


‘ equipment or maintenance would be a real asset. Prepare for 
such an eventuality by always specifying and insisting upon 
WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM 


WAR RE 


Me 


PUMP 


COMPANY, INC. 





phite pulp), indicating that carboxyl 


groups, although absorbing large amounts, ~ 
do nét form as stable bonds as those of | 


the lignosulphonic acid. Holocellulose 
sorbed almost as much dye .as soft sul- 
phite pulp, but released it readily when 


om 


+ 


washed wtih acid, as did the overbleached ; 


pulp. 


and 11.9% lignin, in comparison with 
9.68% lignin in hard sulphite pulp, took 
up much less dye. 
absorbed 7.6% or more than twice as 


Sulphate and soda pulp containing 10.8 | 


Hard sulphite pulp © 


much dye as kraft and soda (3.3 and” 


2.4%, respectively). As mentioned earlier, 


kraft and soda lignin are believed to con- 7 


tain as ‘much phenolic constituent, if not 


more, than the lignin of sulphate pulp. 4 
equal © 


Therefore, with approximately 


amounts of lignin, as is the case with these © 


three pulps, kraft and soda pulps should 4 


have absorbed at least as much dye. That 


the carboxyl groups were not responsible, © 


is indicated by the amunts retained after 
washing with hydrochloric acid. 
pears, therefore, that ether groups were 
responsible, which further substantiates 
the theory that the sulphonic acid group 


It ap- » 


plays a role in dyeing sulphite pulp by ; 
ion exchange of the dye base with the cal- | 


cium ion of lignosulphonic acid. 
The original extracted wood absorbed 
less dye than the holocellulose. 


In the © 


case of the latter, practically all of the © 


lignin with. its phenolic hydroxyl groups 
had been removed. Furthermore, some of 
the uronic acids are no longer present. 
Meyer (Natural and synthetic high 
polymers. Translated by L. E: R. Picken. 
Especially p. 101, 231. New York, Inter- 
science, 1942, 690 p:) believes thatthe 
most likely linkage between lignin and 
carbohydrates is through the phenolic 
hydroxyl groups in the lignin. In the case 


-of carboxyl groups, he postulates that the 


carboxyl groups form esters with the al- 
coholic hydroxyl groups of the neighbor- 


ing cellulose chains. The larger amount of ; 


sorption of holocellulose, as compared 


with the original wood, indicates that the — 


carboxyl groups were linked in some way, 
either to the cellulose or to the lignin, of 
that they existed as lactones. Similarly, 


phenolic groups of the lignin must have ~ 


been linked in the original wood or a 


great decrease in dyeing power would © 


have taken place. 


The fact that only the carboxyl groups © 
enter into the dyeing of nonlignified cel- ~ 


lulosic materials was substantiated by the 
large decrease in the case of the over- 
bleached pulp and the holocellulose, to- 
gether with the small decrease in the case 
of bleached pulp. 


Of the sulphite pulps, that containing ~ 


the largest percentage of lignin decreased 
the’ most and the soft sulphite pulp de- 
creased the least. 


The original wood decreased in dye 


sorption considerably upon methylation, ~ 
although not as markedly as the sulphite ~ 


pulps. This smaller decrease may have 


been due to the fact that the carboxyl | 


groups are unreactive toward methylation | 
by existing as the salt of a metallic ion ~ 


which would not affect a blocking of dye. F 


Further substantiation of this fact may be | 


interpreted from the large amount ree 7 
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}} shrunk. 





IMPELLER WEARING 
RINGS—Threaded on 


impeller, not pinned or 











Initial high pump efficiency is some- 
times obtained by the use of exces- 
sively close clearances between wear- 
ing rings, but, attained in this way, it 
is not long maintained, particularly 
where flat rings are relied upon. 
DE LAVAL LABYRINTH WEARING 
_ RINGS are distinct because, without 
_ resort to close clearances, they make 
- possible high pump efficiency, which 
is maintained over a long interval, as 


demonstrated, for instance, by two - 


25 m.g.d. De Laval pumps in the 

~. Shawmont Station, Philadelphia. 

~_. Unit No. 4 in the acceptance test 
on January 22, 1927, showed a wire- 
to-water efficiency of 82.7 per cent 

and, when tested again on January 20, 
1933, an efficiency of 83.9 per cent. 





LABYRINTH CASE 
WEARING RINGS — 
Bronze; held in ma- 
chined grooves in both 
case and cover, which 
prevents leakage. 











Efficiencies attainable with various capacities at heads 


between 125 and 225 ft. 


Similarly, Unit No. 5 on the acceptance 
test on March 3, 1927 showed 83.3 
per cent efficiency and, when tested 
again on January 31, 1933, it showed 
83.9 per cent. 


For further particulars and other in- 


_Stances, ask for Publication P-3225. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO... TRENTON, N. J. 
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leased by the acid wash, indicating that 
carboxyl groups had combined in large 
proportions with the dye. Thus, in dye- 
ing methylated groundwood, the lignin 
played only a small role in the dyeing, 
whereas the carboxyl groups accounted 
for the greater part of the dye absorbed. 

The results obtained with the suspen- 
sion method were calculated as percent- 
age retention—-since this is the customary 
nomenclature in ccmmercial dyeing—of 
the 4 pounds (0.4% on the weight of the 
material) of dye added. 

The results obtained with this proced- 
ure did not exactly follow those secured 
with the dropping method. However, hard 
sulphite pulp was the highest in power 


of sorption in both cases. The fact that 
the variations among the pulps were not 
as great with the suspension method as 
with the dropping method can be ex- 
plained by the observation that the ulti- 
mate sorption (from dropping method 
results) was much greater in every case 
than the percentage retained with the 
suspension method. With the exception 
of the bleacheu pulp and rag stock, the 
materials dyed were capable of absorbing 
at least five times the amount added if 
the hydrochloric acid formed during the 
dyeing had been removed. 

The different order of absorption evi- 
dent when the two methods are compared 
was true only when the pulps containing 








1 Heat Weter to Higher Temperature in Less Space. 
Bring water into direct contact with steam. Instan- 










STICKLE 


OPEN CO 


of heat from steam to water. 


. 
Delivers feed water to pump within two degrees of 
temperature of saturated steam in heater. 


2 Supply Better Quality of Feed Water. All steam 
€ d in heati 


water becomes part of boil- 










FEED WATER 


er feed supply. Large portion of total boiler supply 
absolutely free of scale-forming substance. 


3 Control Admission and Overflow Automatically. 


4 Perform indefinitely Without Repairs. Trays easily 
removed for cleaning. Water does not overflow sides 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


of trays. Scale-forming substance does not accumulate 
on side-walls of heaters. 


5 Available in 10 Standard Sizes in Single Heaters, 
capacity range, 3,000 Ibs. to 130,000 Ibs. Dual Heat- 
ers in six standard sizes, capacity range, 30,000 Ibs. 
to 250,000 Ibs. Deaerating and non-deaerating types. 


AN 


OTHER STICKLE EQUIPMENT 
FOR PAPER MILLS 


Stickle Drainage and Control —a 
complete system making possible 
maximum efficiency in paper dry- 
ing with decreased cost of pro- 
duction. Bulletin No. 260. 
Stickle Open Float Steam Traps 
—in series and capacities to meet 
your specific requirements. Bulle- 
fins Nos, 115, 315 and 415. 
Stickle Reducing and Regulating 
Valves—especially designed for 
rigid poper mill accuracy, sensi- 
tivity ond d require- 
ments, Bulletins Nos. 235 and 435, 
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carboxyl. groups exclusively and those con 

taining lignin were considered together 

Lignified materials as a group follow the 
general trend as shown below: 

Dropping Suspension 

Method Method 

Dye Dye 
Sorbed, Retention, 


Material (per cent) (per cent) 
Hard sulphite pulp...... 7.6 97.5 
Medium sulphite pulp...%.2 95.0 
pert rer 3.3 95.0 
Soft sulphite pulp....... 3.1 95.0 
Goda wele ... +. 0eecssee 2.4 95.0 
Original extracted wood. .2.1 92.5 


Likewise, the nonlignified materials 
showed a correlation between the two 
methods: 

Dropping Suspension 
Method Method 
Dye Dye 
Sorbed, Retention, 


Material (per cent) (per cent) 
Overbleached pulp ..... 3.5 82.5 
Holocellulose .......... 2.9 82.5 
Bleached pulp ......... 0.4 50.0 . 
PO WAM Pes oka se ews 6% 0.2 35.0: 


The fact that the results obtained with 
both methods do not fall in line when 
all materials are considered, can be as- 
cribed to the sensitivity of dye absorbed 
by the carboxyl groups to acid and also, 
therefore, to the pH of the suspension. 
The addition of acid may cause a de- 
crease in the ionization of the weekly 
acidic group of the cellulosic materials as 
well as an increase in the solubility of the 
complex formed between the material and 
the dyes. 

An’ interesting sidelight develdped*,in 
dyeing by the suspension method from 
the standpoint of the amount of @um 
necessary to bring the pH to 4.75. & aks 

Enough of the acidity of the material 
was cancelled on methylation to give a 
noticeable difference in the amoynt of 
alum necessary to bring the pH to the 
same value. 

In the case of the unmethylated lignins, 
the sulphite lignin retained the greatest 
amount of dye and native lignin the least. 
The purity of this sulphite lignin was 
questionable, since it contained only 4.7% 
methoxyl (methoxyl is used generally as 
a measure of purity). Phillips (Chem Re- 
views 14:103-170, 1934) states that lig- 
nin isolated by the Willstaetter method is 
liable to contain cellulose. Assuming “the 
impurities to be cellulose, the retention 
would be greater if this impurity were 
removed, provided, of course, that the 
cellulose was not rich in carboxyl groups. 
If it did contain a number of carboxyl 
groups, the methoxyl content upon meth- 
ylation would probably have increased 
more than it did—i.e., 2.89%. Therefore; 
because the sulphate ‘lignin contained at 
least as many phenolic hydroxyl groups, 
if not more (as indicated by its: greater 
increase in methoxyl content on methyla- 
tion), the large absorption of dye by the 
sulphite lignin shows that sulphonic acid 
groups do play a role in the dyeing of 
sulphite pulp. 

Further substantiation of the above was 
indicated by the sorption values after 
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Three popular pumps— 


Buffalo Class “RR” Pumps are commonly .used 
for boiler feeding and general service where 
clear water is handled. They are built in two- 
and four-stage models, with single suction im- 
ellers mounted back to back, so that practically 
perfect hydraulic balance is obtained. Extra 
heavy duty construction is a feature of this line; 
all parts are amply proportioned so that continu- 
ous operation is practical. “RR” pumps are effi- 
cient ;— the No. 3 two-stage, for example, handles _ 
400 gpm against 500 feet head at 3500 rpm, with 
an efficiency of 75%. Complete information on 
“RR” pumps is contained in Bulletin 980. 


Buffalo Single Suction Full Ball Bearing Pumps 
are paper mill and chemical plant favorites. 
Available with open or enclosed impellers, for 
construction in iron, bronze, stainless steel, nick- 
el, Hastelloy “B” and “C” and other machineable 
alloys, but not in all lead, these pumps also fea- 
ture heavy-duty construction for hard service. 
Stuffing boxes can be modified to suit each par- 
ticular application, and can be supplied with wa- 
ter seal and also with mechanical rotary stuffing 
box seals. Shaft is protected from wear by a re- 
movable shaft sleeve. Shaft flinger provides addi- 
tional bearing protection. Full details on these 
pumps are contained in Bulletin 982. 


Buffalo Lead Acid Pumps have enclosed im- 
pellers and full ball bearing construction. They 
are used for hot or cold sulphuric acid, sulphur- 
ous acid, alum, ammonium sulphate and copper 
sulphate. Stuffing boxes are not less than 3” deep, 
and are made to suit each specific installation. 
Impeller and pump casing are designed so that 
even when of all-lead construction relatively high 
impeller speeds and casing pressures are easily 
withstood. 


While designed primarily for all lead construc- 
tion, these pumps can also be built in all iron or 
special alloys. Full details on construction are in 
Bulletin 982, 


Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 


213 Mortimer Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada Pumps Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Easily fitted around posts irregu- 
larities or obstructions. 


Imbed this strong steel mesh in con- 
crete or mastic. y it over concrete, 
wood, or floors of any material—and 
you have a solid level floor that ro 
at the heaviest traffic, blows. Also 
adds greater lasting strength to new 
floors. Provides steel bearing surface. 
Easily, quickly applied. 


engineering data. Wire or write 


WM. F. 





Renew your old floors so they 
will last for years to come ! 


FLOORSTEEL 


Steel 
that rolls like a rug. 


KLEMP STEEL FLOORING AND 
GRATING FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Send for Klemp literature on Hexteel heavy duty 


surface armor, Klemp riveted and welded open steel 
grating, steel stair treads, steel safety mats, etc. Full 


KLEMP COMPANY 
6604 South Melvina Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Floor Armor 


* 














Any fold desired. Plain, embossed or printed — 
our machines will make them. @ High speed. An excel- 
lent product. Lowest production costs. @ Start your 
post-war production program with the best equipment. 
Plan for this production now. @ We will send complete 
information — ask us. 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 


* 





methylation. In all cases except that of 
the sulphite lignin, the percentage reten- 
tion decreased upon methylation. It would 
seem, therefore, that the sulphonic acid 
groups in sulphite lignin and also in 
sulphite pulp are the principal groups en- 
tering into the dyeing reaction of this 
pulp. 

Although the dyes did not combine ac- 
cording to molecular weight, it seemed 
to be of interest to calculate the .approxi- 
mate molecular relationship. Hard sul- 
phite pulp, for example, absorbed 9.6% 
of Safranine (molecular weight, 350) on 
the weight of the moisture-free pulp. ar 
0.027 mole of dye per 100 grams of pulp. 
In this pulp there was 9.48% lignin. It 
each lignin structural unit contained one 
phenolic hydroxyl and one sulphonic acid 
group (it probably contains less), there 
would be 0.011 mole of each of these to 
react with the dye. This value was ob- 
tained by assuming a weight of 840 for 
the lignin building unit. In the carbohy- 
drate fraction, the’ uronic acid. content 
(expressed as carbon dioxide) was 1.55% 
or 0.035 mole of carboxyl groups. This 
last figure undoubtedly included substi- 
tuted carboxyl groups incapable of ftact- 
ing with the dye, because analysis by this 
procedure determines not only free uronic 
acids, but also lactones formed from uronic 
acids. A summation of these gives a maxi- 
mum of 0.011+0.011+0.035 or a total 
of 0.057 mole of acidic groups to react 
with the dye. In the case of this particu- 
lar dye (Safranine), 0.027 mole of dye 
per 100 grams of pulp was absorbed. 
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Thus, it can be seen that there was an 
abundance of available reactive groups in 
the sulphite pulp to react with the dye. 

Following is a list of the number of 
moles of each dye sorbed by 100 grams 
of hard sulphite pulp: 


Dye Mole 


Methylene blue ZX.........-44.- 0.025 
Sabending TF extra <5 cca eschews 0.027 
COSVOOMMEME So 0S he'e how o « eee Rae 0.014 
Beethet: Vitel. 5.5 4.cs sce un kuees 0.019 
PURINE Sn bo So nc ccs cers senate 0.017 


It should be emphasized again that the 
amounts of dye taken up by the dropping 
method were abnormal. An average com- 
mercial dyeing to produce a sheet of high 
tinctorial strength would be 4 pounds or 
0.4%; therefore, instead of 0.026 mole 
of dye per 100 grams of pulp being added, 
this figure would be nearer 0.001 mole. 

With the heaviest dyeings in commer- 
cial practice (about 10 pounds per 1000 
‘pounds of stock), only sma!] amounts of 
reactants in the pulp are necessary, since 
this amount of dye represents approxi- 
mately 0.003 mole per 100 grams of pulp. 
In 100 grams of hard sulphite pulp, for 
example, there probably exists from 0.02 
to 0.05 mole of impurities to react with 
the dye. The observation that the sorption 
of the bleached sulphite, holecellulose, and 
original extracted wood apparently ap- 
proached a fixed value, although more 
methoxyl groups were still being added, 
may be explained by the fact that the 
éarboxyl groups of the cellulosic materials 
were prevented from being methylated by 


metallic ions. These metallic ions, though 
not subject to methylation, could absorb 
dye by base exchange. 

The dyeing mechanism can be ascribed 
to a chemical reaction of an acid (car- 
boxyl, sulphonic acid, or phenolic hy- 
droxyl groups) with a base (amine 
group). When the acidic groups (except ' 
the sulphonic acid groups) were methyl- 
ated, the number of acidic groups was re- 
duced; therefore, the number of groups 
available for chemical reaction was re- 
duced. Further evidence of the covering 
of acidic groups was*inferred from the 
increase in the amount of alum necessary 
to bring a dye suspension to a given pH 
upon methylation of the material being 
dyed. This mechanism can also be ex- 
plained from a colloidal charge point of 
view. The negative colloidal~charge. may 
be ascribed to the presence of certain 
chemical groups (i.e., acid groups). When 
these acidic groups were methylated, the 
total negative charge was diminshed and 
less dye was absorbed. 


The Use of Various Papers 
in Paper Laminates 


ROBERT W. BARBER, Chief Engineer, 
Panelyte Div., St. Regis Paper Co. 


A laminated plastic is stronger than 
the comparable molded product. In a lam- 
inate, the reinforcing agent is built up in 
a predetermined manner and its form is 
not. essentially changed by the molding ~ 
operation, whereas in a molded material, 
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Ze) me) (e).1-10) AS 
SUPERFINISHES... 


B.F PERKINS & SON. INC, 


HOLYOKE -:-- MASSACHUSETTS 
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new turso-rotor Pyer-Ofrer 


For Compressed Alr 


This new unit effec- 
tively eliminates 
moisture, oil and 
scale from com- 
pressed air dines. 
Pur-O-fier utilizes 
the principle of cen- 
trifugal force to 
separate entrain- 
ments from purified 
air. Once installed it 
requires absolutely 
no maintenance. 
Penstar Tru-Bond 
oiless bearing guar- 
antees long, trouble- 
free operation. 
Manual or automatic 
drains provided. 











we: 


THREE MODELS AVAILABLE—A-1 will 
accommodate volumes from % to 5 
cu, ft. A-2, volumes from 10 to 35 cu. ft. 
A+4, volumes from 35 to 100 cu. ft. 
Multiple units are recommended for 
volumes above this range. Pur-O-fier is 
the only standard unit that can be engi- 
neered to meet any air volume for regular 
or intermittent service. 


BIRD-WHITE COMPANY 
3120 West Lake Street, Chicago, lilinois 








to the Mill Supt. 


Who Wants to Up Circulation in His 
Beaters and Improve Quality of Furnish 


It can be done . . . and scores of mill superintendents have 
proved that a little experimenting with different type 
bars or a combination of types will often pay big dividends. 


One example: The superintendent of a Wisconsin unit of a 
large chain of mills believed, with good reason, that he 
was not getting sufficient circulation in his beaters. At the 
suggestion of one-of our beater engineers, he removed the 
straight commercial quality bars he had been using and 
put in alternate custom-forged SWW corrugated and 
SWW staggered bars. 


This change in both quality and type of bars not only 
brought about the desired circulation increase, but also 
achieved a marked improvement in the quality of furnish. 
Indeed, results proved so gratifying that this entire chain 
of mills is now changing over to SWW custom-forged bars 
+. . Straight, corrugated or staggered . . . or some combina- 
tion of the three types, as individual conditions require. 
If you have a beating problem . . . and who hasn’t . . . why 
not talk it over with one of our men? It would involve no 
obligation on your part and may lead to the kind of pro- 
duction and profits you are daily striving for. Write today. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
503 Negley Place, Dayton 7, Ohio 

















the reinforcing agent has no particular 
structure of its own and must flow with 
the resin. What ‘little order of structure 
is obtained is a function of the peculiari- 
ties of the piece being molded. The rein- 
forcing agent in a laminate can be con- 
trolled so as to conform to a definite de- 
sign, and it, therefore, can truly be con- 
sidered as an engineered structure. It is, 
however, inherently weaker in the inter- 
laminar plane, and, is, therefore, usually 
restricted to sheets or shapes where the 
thickness is far exceeded by the other di- 
mensions. 

While the phenolic type is the most 
widely used resin in paper laminates, a 
word or two relative to other types of 


resins should be included at this point. 
The thermoplastic resins, as a class, are 
all characterized by relatively high mole- 
cular weight, and when dissolved, the 
solutions are high in viscosity. This re- 
sults in difficulty in handling and in ob- 
taining paper fiber saturation, and for 
this reason, thermoplastic resins do not 
find general use in laminating processes. 
The contact types of thermosetting 
resins are of low molecular weight and low 
viscosity in their liquid state. These resins 
show considerable promise for use in pa- 
per laminates: However, they are still 
quite new and in the development stage 
and knowledge of their use as laminating 
resins with paper is not very extensive. 


The urea and melamine types of resin 
are extensively used in laminating. They 
are, however, inherently brittle and are 
not easily plasticized. Their use in the past 
has been for the most part restricted to 
decorative applications where their water 
whiteness and stability of color is of pri- 
mary importance. The use of melamine 
resins in the electrical field is rapidly ex- 
panding, mainly because of their excellent 
arc resistance. 

Phenolic resins are particularly well 
suited for use with paper in laminating. 
They can*be controlled over a wide range 
of properties and have good strength 
characteristics. They readily penetrate the 
structure of the paper and make hard, 
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TABLE H—COMPARISON OF LAMINATES 
Mitscherlich Sulphate 
Kraft 


Sulphite 
AE re CPP er 30 93 
Rana sbas dobsiece’ Gob epin 3.0 11.0 
Sedu ennsse oe deevdehecqoa 10.0 8.4 
© 5, 7 Fe Pere ee 6.0 
Sth Gs pion cbbudensdbace be 7.0 
Phenolic 
40% 
wed oawed ev apteneutestta 30,000 21,000 
Sephasaadens shiaseseeeand 4x1 2.0 x 10° 
EV ed ndecit cab Rees baweees 47,000 45,000 
Re IN PEE Tee Pee 23,000 23,000 
bi vases bike Ciao oben .500 .500 
adinced $044 eons onal aed ee 1.35 x 10° 1.5 x 10° 
ph Wies Gujs.cb ge Whe mehesas a 25,000 27,000 
ebbssd 00s dass hese cacbns 4.50 1.95 
Cpbposeckebsevitepeecs ns -78 55 
thE Lb adevhtiabivbesiocea 850 975 
16,000 
10,000 
9,000 
2.2 
1.40 


Alpha Rag Fabric 
79 48.5, 
10.0 7.0 8 oz. 
7.9 6.9 cotton 
3.0 1.8 duck 
4.0 7.5 
Phenolic Phenolic Phenolic 
0% 40% 40% 
,000 16,5 11, 
1.6 x 10* 1.25 x 10* 0.9 x 10° 
0,000 42, 40, 
20,000 20; 20,000 
6,000 22, 19,500 
1.25 x 10° 1.25 «10° 65 x 10° 
24,500 21, 19 
1.50 1.65 4.5 
-50 .57 3. 
1,250 1,175 1,850 
14,500 13,500 12.000 
8,000 7,500 9,500 
8,000 7,500 9,000 
1.5 1.4 2.5 
1.41 1.42 1.35 
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thetic Rubb Rubber 
— V-Belts 


—are TODAY Giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than ANY V-Belts Built Before the War! 


When our Army’s tanks, tractors and ait toe big guns were be- 
Ape ing built, it was found that no V-Belts built fore the war 





could stand the service that is now bein Delivered am te battlefield by 
V-Belts that Gates has developed especially for these heavy combat units. 


i And Gates is building these V-Belts entirely of synthetic rubber. 
- %* The fact that Gates developed these belts—and is build- 
ing them of synthetic a im by Gates ou ted 
evelo or 
Army pemmat oy Ay yt day re day, to the qual- 
ity of the Standard Gates Vuleo Ropes which are being 
delivered to you. 





ou know, wartime improvements in many other products must be 
withheld from general use until after the war is won—but victory depends 
so directly upon production, and production so directly upon V-Belts which 
drive the producing machines, that Gates has been able to give you imme- 
diately in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-Belt improvement 
which Gates specialized research has developed for use on the Army’s 
motorized equipment. 
These are the simple reasons why you are finding that your Standard 
Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 


om osc LZ ss en 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large industrial Centers 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 549 West Washington. wD come ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C. & S. National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL., 2240 E. Washington Blvd. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 S. Broadway / DETROIT 4, MICH., 8663 Grand River Ave. 
PORTLAND 9, ORE., 333 N.W. Sth Ave. DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 3, CAL. 1090 Bryant St. 
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WOLMANIZED Douglas Zr LUMBER 


Wo.tmMANIzeEp* Douglas fir has the stamina needed 
to resist rot year after year under warm, humid con- 
ditions. Wauna pressure-treated lumber, Wolmanized 
for endurance, is saving money and production 
time in pulp and paper mills from coast to coast. 


*Registered Trademark 


LUMBER BAR 


——_— Wauna, Oregon 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric REFLECTION METER 





For accurate measurement of 


of paper and paper products 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. 





BRIGHTNESS 
GLOSS 
OPACITY 
COLOR 


Write for literature 





New York 16, N. Y. 











strong and well-formed laminates. To sim- 
plify the comparison, the data given here- 
in are all based on phenolic laminates. 

A paper laminate is a composite struc’ 
ture consisting of a phenolic resin bond- 
ing agent and the fibrous base material 
and combines, in a practical way, the prop- 
erties of both component parts in much 
the same way that steel and concrete in 
reinforced concrete structures support each 
other. The phenolic resin, which has a 
low tensile strength, furnishes compressive 
strength and stiffness, occupies the free 
space between the fibers of the base, and 
bonds the fibers and the layers together. 
The fibers of the base material contribute 
a major part of the composite tensile 
strength. 

Groundwood and other nonchemically 
treated pulps are too weak and are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory as reinforcing agents 
rin. laminates. 

The types of papers ‘in common use are: 
sulphite (particularly Méitscherlich  sul- 
phite), sulphate kraft, alpha, and rag 
stocks. On examining the tensile strength 
figures listed in Table II, it will be noted 
that these yarious types of papers decrease 
in strength in the order named, although 
there is little difference between the rag 
and the alpha stocks. This is by no means 
entirely a matter of the type of pulp used, 
but is largely influenced by the mechani- 
cal structure of the paper itself. 

The uses to which paper laminates are 
put are many and varied. Radio coils are 
wound on paper laminates. Terminal 
strips, switch mountings, socket bases, in- 
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sulating brackets, and many other radio 
parts are made of paper base laminates. 
In most refrigerators, the breaker strips 
in the door frame are of paper laminates, 
as is the whole inside of the door itself, 
the insulating parts of the switches, and 
several parts in the compressor. Automo- 
bile ignition systems are to a large degree 
insulated with paper laminates. Rayon 
yarn is wound and dried on spools made 
of laminated paper tubing. Aluminum air- 
craft parts are formed over jigs made of 
paper laminates. The armed forces use 
paper laminates in many ways: in ord- 
nance, chemical warfare, quartermaster 
supplies, radio, radar, and aircraft. There 
is scarcely an industry or activity that does 
not today use paper laminates in some 
form or other, and the scope of the ap- 
plications is steadily expanding. 

The use of paper laminaes is by no 
means new, as they are among the older 
of the various plastics. They have for 
some time past been standardized through: 
out the industry, particularly insofar as 
electrical applications. are concerned. 
Standards are published by N.E.M.A. and 
A.S.T.M. and are covered as well by vari- 
ous government specifications. 

The end, however, is by no means 
reached, neither as to development of ma- 
terials and processes, or as to expansion 
of applications, as both are progressing 
rapidly. Resin research is active and manu- 
facturers are constantly bringing forth new 
types of resins as well as improvements 
of the older types. At the same time, 
much work is being done in the develop- 


ment of new techniques, particularly 
along the lines of the manufacture of spe- 
cial shapes or molded laminated forms. It 
should be the function of the papermaker 
not only to work towards the develop- 
ments of papers for the improvement of 
the quality of laminates, but also to work 
with the laminator in the development of 
the papers suitable to the particular mold- 
ing problem involved. 

In summing up, it can be stated that 
there are many advantages inherent in 
paper base laminates, i.e., low cost, ease 
of fabrication by standard machining tech- 
niques, high strength in relation to weight, 
insulating properties, both thermal and 
electrical, and durability, which makes it 
ideally suited for applications in many 
fields. 


Paper-Base Laminates for 
Electrical Insulation 


L. V. LARSEN, Plastics Laboratory 
General Electric Company 


The electrical industry uses a very con- 
siderable quantity of paper of many varie- 
ties, as components of insulation. In some 
instances the paper may be applied as 
such, as for wrapping wires or coils, but 
mostly it is compounded with some in- 
sulating oil or resin into any one of a 
variety of. forms for use in specific appli- 
cations. One such form is the laminated 
plastic, which is commonly a combination 
of a pherol-formaldehyde resin with pa- 
per, appearing as a plate, a tube, or a rod 
ordinarily. 
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Left — Type 1000-HP 
normal size diaphragm. 
Made for delivery pres- 
sures over 30 Ibs. 


The “1000” STREAMLINED Valve is 
a performer of top rank, rated on a 
basis of capacity — tight closing char- 
acteristics and close delivery pressure 
control. 


The straight line flow promotes greater 
capacity — the “1000” is single seated 
and its valve makes line contact with 
its seat ring which accounts for its tight 
closing characteristics — the unusually 
long diaphragm spring insures sensi- 





(ASH STANDARD 


CONTROLS.. 
VALVES | 





DECATUR, 


Right— Type 1000-LP 
has large diaphragm. 
Made for delivery pres- 
sures under 30 Ibs. 


DY VAMC 


performance 
grow into YEARS 










tive pressure control and also a wide 
range of adjustment. 


The benefits from this kind of top per- 
formance include: — practically zero in 
maintenance — elimination of failures 
—speedier production—smooth opera- 
tion and no spoilage. 
* 
Write for Bulletin "1000" for full details. 
e : 





A. W. CASH COMPANY 


ILLINOTS 
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(OTHER VALVES 7 


Sizes: V2" te 12° inclusive. 
Highest initie!l pressure 800 Ibs.; 
reduced pressure ‘veceum to 150 
lbs. Bodies: iron, bronze, steel. 
Trim: irean, brenze, steiniess 
steel. Ends: screwed, flanged, 
type, welding type. 
Bulletin 968. 


| 





POD Sunk 

Cash Stangard Type 30-AP Valve 
gives precise control of fluid 
pressures, through « pilot com 
nected to the pressure under 
control. For steam, water, air, 
and most fluids. 

Can be a pressure reducing valve 
or @ beck pressure valve de- 
pending on the way the control 
lines cre connected. Pressures 
up to 600 Ibs. Sizes V2"* to 12"° 
screwed; 1°" to 12" flanged 
ends; wide variety of metals. 


* 
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This ROGERS CC-3 Grinde: 
Will Help You Get 


LONGER LIFE 


Top and Bottom Slitters, ae 2 
Double Bevel Slitters, a 
Splitting Knives, e 7 
Circular Knives, 
Circle and 
Ring Shear Knives 


It is important to get maxi- 
mum life from knives. This 
easily operated CC-3 enables 
you to have a continuous 
supply of keenest cutting 
edges ... with minimum 
removal of metals 2” to 20” 
diameter capacity. 


Send for Circular CC-3. 
SAMUEL C. ROGERS 
AND COMPANY 


165 Dutton Avenue 
BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


IN STOC K FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT— 


JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY RYERSON PLANT 


Partial List of Ryerson Products: 
Alloy Steels Stainless 
Bars—Shapes Boiler Fittings 
Structurals Reinforcing 
Rails—Piates Floor Plates 
Sheets —Strip 


Risen. 
gt e> | 
ig 2 dd 


Threaded Rods 
Rivets —Nuts 
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power consumption; save vital war metals. Use Ryertex for: 
Jordans, Beaters, Press and Couch Rolls, Grinders, Calenders, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


CHICAGO +» MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS + DETROIT « CLEVELAND - BUFFALO 
BOSTON + CINCINNATI + PHILADELPHIA + JERSEY CITY 


Knives. 





Also Manufacturers of 
Straight Knife Grinders 
for Paper and Chipper 


“Fnite: Grinder 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


PRECISION 


QUALITY SINCE 1887 





Laminated sheet insulation as made by 
the plastics industry is largely cloth, 
paper, glass cloth, asbestos cloth, or as- 
bestos paper bonded with a phenolic resin 
almost universally. In general, the paper 
base laminates are found to furnish lami- 
nates of the best electrical properties and 
by proper choice of the grade of paper 
and the resin some particular property or 
group of properties of the finished lami- 
nate may be emphasized. 

For example, by using a good grade of 
sulphate kraft with an ordinary phenolic 
resin or more properly phenol-cresol for- 
maldehyde resin, a laminate character- 
ized by moderate electrical properties, as 
dielectric losses, very good dielectric 
strength, and very good mechanical 
strength may be obtained. If the resin 
content is on the low side, around 30 per 
cent say, the moisture absorption is found 
to be high, and the value as insulation is 
very poor when wet. However, this low 
resin content makes for higher mechanical 
properties, as tensile or impact strength. 
Conversely, if a high resin content is used 
the fibers are impregnated and protected 
much better and the wet electrical prop- 
erties improved, but at the expense of the 
mechanical strength. 

The laminator uses kraft paper to a 
considerable extent for many of the in- 
sulation demands. He requires a very uni- 
form sheet, of good absorbency, good 
strength, and accurate tolerance on caliper. 

Kraft paper alone, if made of good 
pulp, has many uses in insulation as it 
has good dielectric strength and low 
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power factor and dielectric constant. The 
addition of the phenolic resin stabilizes 
the moisture absorption tendencies of the 
paper, however, and make it a much more 
reliable insulator. 

The high mechanical strength of kraft 
paper is put to good use in the manvu- 
facture of laminated tubes. For this use 
thinner paper is used than for the sheet 
stock, but otherwise the requirements are 
similar. 

Most paper-base laminated stock is fab- 
ricated in a punch press, the millions of 
small parts used for spacers, washers, coil 
forms, tube base supports, and the like 
being very economically turned out by 
that means. In order for the laminated 
sheet to punch properly, it must be softer 
and more resilient than for sewing or 
shearing. The punch grades of paper base 
may be made from kraft paper with a 
plasticized phenolic resin, but better 
grades are made with rag paper. 

The rag papers, or other high alpha 
papers, give the best electrical properties 
for radio insulation. Here the dielectric 
loss factor, as measured by the power 
factor and dielectric constant, must be 
kept at a minimum and the laminate must 
not be sensitive to water. The ordinary 
phenolic resins are not quite good enough 
for these grades and customarily an 
aniline-formaldehyde type of resin must 
be used. 

The electrical properties of a paper- 
base laminate are largely reflectea in the 


‘choice of the resin used. The class of water 


soluble phenolics seem like very useful 


impregnating varnishes because they p 
high resin content with low viscosity, an 
relatively dense papers can be treated witl 
ease. These resins, however, by virtue 
their composition necessary to make th 
water soluble give electrically poor lami 
nates. They also tend to be brittle. Hov 
ever, as these low viscosity resins do 
better job of impregnating the micelle 
of the cellulose than do other resins, they 
finished laminate has ‘superior resistance té 
water, and is dimensionally more stab 
under humid conditions. 

Spirit soluble phenolic resins have 
considerably higher viscosity for com 
parable resin contents, consequently tho 
ough impregnation of the fibers is mo 
dificult, and the laminator likes to 
an uncalendered, absorbent sheet. Muc 
of the resin content of the individ 
sheets which will be pressed to finish 
laminates is on the surface and is drive 
into the plies in the pressing operation; 
These spirit soluble resins are electrically 
very. inert, and the skilled laminator ca 
use them to build up dielectric strength 
of the order of a thousand volts per m 
with a power factor of the order of 0.03 

Surface arc resistance is often impor4 
tant, for instance in insulation adjace 
to switches or relay points. The phenolic 
resins do not furnish very good arc ‘re 
sistance, as brief exposure to an arc cause 
carbonization in the arc path, leading ¢ 
a breakdown. Where resistance to arcir 
is important, the phenolic laminate may b 
given a coat of a Glyptal alkyd resin v 
nish and good protection is afforded. If th 
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Longer wearing contact surfaces, minimum amounts of shrinkage and stretch plus a 
high degree of porosity which result in lower steam consumption are all factors which have given 
RICHLAND TRIPLEX a pre-eminent place in the minds of dryer felt users. For felts that provide a 
maximum wear with a minimum in production delays, specify RICHLAND TRIPLEX, all cotton, heavy 


duty dryer felts. 
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paper-base laminate is made with a mela- 
mine resin, or a urea resin, instead of the 
phenolic the surface arc resistance will be 
quite high, of the order of 125 seconds 
as ‘compared with less than 10 for the 
phenolic. The aminoplast resins (urea and 
melamine), however, do not give a favor- 
able balance of properties and are seldom 
used in electrical grade laminates. Their 
big use is in the manufacture of name- 
plates and related types of laminate. 

For a cross section of the requirements 
for papers some specifications are exam- 
ined: ; ; 

For kraft paper: 


Width, inches .............. 38 
Thickness, inch ............ 0.0102—0.0118 
Air resistance, seconds per 

ME GOAT sb CGWh Tiles bday ECR OD 8-16 
Oil penetration, seconds... .3—5 
Absorbency, min. .........-. 20 
RIES. Sake a ark Us usg co sgiclb'e +4o-y 00 Natural 
Wet tentile 

MD, ounce min............ 17 

CD, ounce min. .......... 9 
Moisture, % max. .......... 6 
Pe Se MS Sh vc cstaweeke'es 1.0 
ET ian koa. vobn's opeteipucen Neutral 


As shown above, this kraft is a general 
purpose filler stock, which can be used for 
ordinary grades of insulation, mechanical 
properties being very good. 

For a bleached sulphate paper: 

bo, a eee 38 


Thickness, inch ...........- 0.0102—0.0118 
Air resistance, seconds per 


Debi Ketan sea ake 8-16 
Oil penetration, sec. ....... 2-5 
MN. EA OVe oe e eS bob cd 0b Ses White 
Wet tensile, 
MD, ounce min. .......... 60 





.. CD, ounce min. 
Moisture content, % max 


Herter bnew eww ewne 


Ash, % max 1 
MME Sires cceN ee iawdaeeave Neutral 


This paper is used where a higher qual- 
ity of electrical insulation,- as regards 
dielectric losses, is concerned. It is also 
used in making tubes, though in thinner 
stock ordinarily. 

For a high-alpha paper: 


Width, inches .............. 38 
Thickness, inch ........... 0.0038—0.0042 
Air resistance, seconds..... 85—100 

Oil penetration, seconds... .4—6 


Wet tensile 


D, ounce min. .......... 38 
CD, ovnce min. .......... 39 
Moisture, % max. .......... 6 
po XS Sree ae 1 
MIEN oo 6 v's 80 Ss th cue pels ode Neutral 


This paper is used in making tubes for 
high dielectric strength applications, and 
elsewhere where superior electrical prop- 
erties are required.On a number of the 
paper base laminates, the outer face sheet 
is often made of a high-alpha cellulose 
content paper which is colored. 

Representative laminates made from 
some of these papers have properties as 
follows: 


Bleached High 
Filler Kraft Sulphate Alpha 
Dielectric strength, 


A Re TY eae 800 885 850 
Moisture absorp- 
Cs 3 Ue, an oh te adios 3.11 1.53 0.78 
Power factor, mc., 
ee DIR TERS 0.046 4.040 0.034 
SOUR we Rig does cakes 0.052 0.046 0.038 
Diel. const., 1 mc., 
gt Sree ee eT 5.0 5.0 
Es 8 ov b00.5% celewee 6.0 5.4 5.0 
Loss factor, 1 mc., 
BaP eR soa ani bie due © 0 0.27 0.20 0.17 
5 AE PES 0.31 0.25 0.21 
Tensile, 
lengthwise, psi. ...20,600 14,500 13,100 
crosswise, psi. ....16,000 11,100 10,500 
Flexural, 
lengthwise, psi. ...21,700 23,500 19,300 


crosswise, . «++ +22,200 18,900 18.400 
Izod impact, per in 
of notch, ft. Ib,.... 2.5 3.9 2.7 


It will be noted how good electrical 
properties are obtained, in general, at the 
expense of mechanical properties. It is J 
for this reason that a number of grades §~ 
of ‘laminated paper base are manufactured, J 
so that practically any single desired prop- J” 
erty may be offered, with a fair balance J7 
of the other properties. 


The Operation of Rotary Lime 
Kiln in a Sulphate Mill 


E. A. HARPER, Technical Director, 
Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co. 


The purpose of this paper is to describe 
in some detail the operation of a rotary 
lime kiln. The general procedure of oper: 
ation and controls on this lime recovery 
system may be applied to any mill using J- 
a rotary kiln for the recovery of lime from 
the causticizing process. The average re- 
sults, tabulated in. this paper, are from 
the operating and laboratory statistics. It 
covers a period of approximately one year 
of mill operation. 

The mill-is equipped with one Allis 
Chalmers rotary lime kiln-oil burner 
(130 feet long, 7 feet in diameter), with 
a rated capacity of 35 tons per day. The 
chain section is approximately 21 feet, 
beginning back 4 feet from the. feed end. 

The kiln is lined with 6-inch bricks as 
follows from the discharge and back: 2 
feet of H & W Crown, § feet of Anchor, 
25 feet of Alusite, 5 feet Anchor, 58 feet 
of H & W Crown, and 25 feet of Wylam. 
On an average, the lining has-been in 
service for a period of one year, with the 
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exception of 12 feet in the middle sec- 
tion of the kiln, which is lined with H & 
W_ Crown, has been in service for 1.5 
years. 

In order to establish and maintain a 
uniform quality product at a maximum 
production rate, it is vitally important that 
this operation be equipped with proper 
controls such as fuel oil temperature con- 
trol and temperature recorder, oil pres- 
sure regulator valve, fuel oil flow meter, 
induced damper control (motor operated), 
induced and forced dwaft indicators, flue 
gas temperature recorder, lime tempera- 
ture recorder, mud sheet thickener indi- 
cator, and kiln speed regulator. 

In our installation, in order to obtain 
the most satisfactory kiln operation from 
the standpoints of quality and quantity of 
lime, it is. believed that it is necessary to 
maintain the following condition: 

1. The chain section temperature of ap- 
proximately 450 Fahr. and a lime tem- 
perature between 2,000 to 2,200 Fahr. . 

*2. The mud feet rate to the kiln should 
be held as constant as possible, with a con- 
sistency of approximately 55.0 per cent 
(moisture-free basis). 

3. The kiln speed (rpm) should be 
controlled by the amount of lime pro- 
duced. For our kiln, the following rela- 
tionship between kiln capacity and kiln 
speed is suggested: 


Kiln Capacity Kiln Speed 
Tons/day RPM 
0.30 0.45 
31-40 0.60 
41-50 0.90 
51-60 1.20 


One of the principal problems confront- 
ing the lime recovery operation is the 
formation of rings in the kiln. As is 
known, a ring is a doughnut like forma- 
tion somewhere near the midsection of the 
kiln formed by adhering of lime to the 
walls of the kiln at that point. As opera- 
tion proceeds, the ring either falls out or 
builds up to such an extent that produc- 
tion is impaired. The tendency for ring 
formation in a lime kiln appears to be a 
function of the ratio of surface to mass, 
which ratio is, of course, a function of 
particle sizé. In other words, the larger 
the particle size at the point of the ringing 
zone less will~be the tendency ‘for ring 
formation. 

The wet sludge, as it dries out, forms 
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two things, dust and pellets. The pellet 
size will not adhere to the walls of the 
kiln, while on the other hand, dust will 
invariably do so if, in proper contact of 
the wall at the proper temperature. 

The calcium carbonate sludge fed to a 
lime kiln contains varying amounts of 
alkali. The amount may be varied widely 
by varying the degree of washing. For 
satisfactory operation, it is believed that 
the soda content in the sludge should be 
as low as possible, not over 1.0 per cent as 
Na,O. Lime sludge, with a high soda con- 
tent is poor practice as this has tendency 
to both form. rings and leach out the kiln 
lining. 

Free lime in the sludge seems to influ- 
ence the ringing characteristics. In gen- 
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eral, it is safe to say that free lime, even 
in small amounts, will help to increase the 
proportion of pellets formed, which fact 
is indicated by a slight reduction in dust 
carry-over, as shown by the amounts of 
dust collected in the stack dust chambers. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
carrying an excess of free lime in the 
sludge increases the oil consumption and 
reduces efficiency. 


Table !—Average Operating Results 


Forced draft .........4+-+s++.- 0.05 to 0. se 
Induced draft, inches H,O........... 
Damper opening (per cent).........- 
Chain temperature (deg. Fahr:)..... 476 
Lime temperature (deg. Fahr.)...... — 
Oil temperature (deg. Fahr.)......... 


Gallons oil, per ton lime............. 7 
B.t.u. per ton lime............... 11,260,000 
Oil lime pressure, Ib. gauge.......... 78 
Moisture in filter cake (per cent).... 45.0 
Filter cake thickness, inch........... 0.75 
Tons lime per hour..............«.++- 2.43 
Calcium oxide, content (per cent)... 88.1 
Slaking time, minutes................ 2.667 
Settling rate, 50 per cent............. 1.55 
* Soda as NazO, per cent..............-- 1.23 
Free lime in sludge................+. 3.31 
(Moisture free, per cent) ys 


Chemical Defoamers in the 
Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 


WALTER B. MOREHOUSE, Manager 
Paper Chemicals Division 
National Oil Products Co. 


Throughout this paper, the word foam 
is employed in its general sense, and as 
such is intended to cover entrained air, 
froth, and air bubbles, all of which may be 
encountered by the pulp and paper manu- 
facturer. 

It is believed that the causes of foam 
may be fitted into two general categories: 
(1) mechanical and (2) chemical. Me- 
chanical foam usually results from im- 
proper equipment design or, more gen- 
erally, from operating machines at speeds 
in excess of the speeds for which they 
were originally designed. Chemical foam is 
caused by chemicals used in the process 
which tend to change surface tension or 
to produce foam by chemical reaction 
between products added to the furnish. 
Troublesome foam in the pulp and paper 
industry is usually a combination of chem- 
icals plus mechanical action. It is believed 
that in almost all cases, when foam is 
present, even in small amounts, it inter- 
feres with sheet formation and should be 
eliminated. 

In peace-time, the majority of mills 
which ask for help on foam problems have 
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A TOWER SKIDDER at the track supports one end of the “skyline” along which 
incoming logs are hoisted and placed within reach of the loading boom. 
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trouble caused by mechanical design. In 
wartime, it is often found that the foam 
is caused by chemicals added; e.g., rosin 
size, chemicals already present, or because 
of the use of low grade wastepaper. Of 
the two, mechanical foam is ordinaril) 
easier to control and, in some cases, care- 


it. However, on chemical foam, one is not 
always able to materially alter existing pH 
conditions. Also, in controlling chemical 
foam, great care usually must be exercised 
as to the type of foam killer selected as 
well as the amount necessary to do the 
job. In. some instances a foam killer may 
upset phase equilibrium to such an extent 
that when used to control foam on hard 


ful pH control is helpful in eliminating ~ 


sized grades, it partially nullifies the 'water- 
proofing imparted by the rosin size. 
Foam problems may be further divided 
in reference to pH conditions of the fur- 
nish. Usually, a material which will de- 
foam a stock at a low pH will be rela- 
tively ineffective at a high pH. It has also 
been found that conditions in a soda pulp 
mill require a different group of products 
to eliminate foam than when a similar 
problem arises in a sulphate pulp mill 
even though pH conditions may be alike. 
Furthermore, the product which is effec- 


* tive in either place may not prove helpful 


on the paper machine. 
Many times, foam in the acid towers 
causes costly delays in the acid making 








cycle. Foam. in the rifflers, screens and 
washers may lower the capacity of this 
equipment. However, the most serious 
consequences of inadequate foam control 
occur at the paper machine. 

When a machine tender is running a 
sheet which tends to foam and he does ‘not 
use or have available an effective defoam- 
er, he may find it necessary to: 

1. Run the machine slower. 

2. Reduce the volume of water through 
the fan pump-machine cycle, which in 
itself may harm formation. 

3. Increase the volume and velocity of 
the cold water spray showers which may 
be helpful in reducing foam but in turn 
sends the sheet to the driers at a lower 
temperature which may mean an increase 
in steam consumption per ton of product 
dried. 

Since there are so many foam preven- 
tives available, how does one go about 
choosing the right one for a particular 
foam problem? 

As a starting point, a mill might se- 
cure 5 gallons, or even a barrel, of a foam 
killer from some reliable supplier and give 
it a-trial on a mill scale basis. The usual 
practice is to make a very dilute emulsion 


* using 5 to 10 pounds of defoamer in 50 


gallons of water. This serves as a stock 
emulsion and is dripped into the paper 
stock at some convenient point; e.g., ma- 
chine screen, machine headbox, or fan 
pump. Almost invariably it is the pre- 
ferred procedure to add a defoamer as 
close as possible to the point at which the 
sheet is formed, provided good mixing 
with the stock is obtained. Foam which 
occurs in the beater and machine chest is 
seldom troublesome to the point that it 
must be controlled. ‘However, there is 
often enough foam present at these points 
to partially consume a foam killer which 
has been added at this point in the stock 
preparation cycle. 

If the above procedure fails to give re- 
sults, it is suggested that a reliable com- 
pany which specializes in foam control be 
called in for consultation and advice. It 
should always be remembered that the 
best suppliers of defoamers may not be 
able to solve the problem except after 
careful study of all the conditions in- 
volved, and may even then fail. 

Throughout a trial the product should 
be carefully checked to determine if it 

(Concluded on page 1690) 
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Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar. secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 


Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 


This new “ammunition” includes: 
a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 
b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 





c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 
Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 





The lreasary Depariment aknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


* This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council - 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Fourdrinier Flow Spreader 


D. J. Murray Manufacturing Company, 
Wausau, Wis.,, has announced a flow 
spreader for fourdrinier machines. The unit 
is of all copper and bronze construction. 
It is furniShed separately to install be- 
tween an existing surge box and existing 

















head box, or with a head box as a com- 
plete unit to install on a paper machine. 
The advantages of the flow spreader, as 
cited by the manufacturer, are: high effi- 
ciency, reduced head loss, maximum flow 
from screens at lowest levels, and increased 
paper machine speed without raising the 
screens. 


Moisture Detector 

Colloid Equipment Co., Inc., 50 Church 
St., New York, N. Y., has announced the 
Delmborst Moisture Tester for use in mak- 
ing rapid moisture determinations of wood 
and other materials. It is used by forcing 
the electrode needles (see illustration) into 
the material being tested. Then the read- 





ing is taken by simply turning the dial knob 
until a small light above the dial flashes 
at the moisture content. 

The instrument covers a range of seven 
to 25 per cent moisture; and, according to 
the manufacturer, is accurate within one 
per cent. 


Electronic Temperature 
Recorder-Controller 

Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced an elec- 
tronic type resistance thermometer suitable 
for indicating, recording and controlling 
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temperatures between minus 100 Fahr. and 
1000 Fahr. This recorder operates on the 
null balance principle and provides bal- 
ancing action by electronic detection unit 
control. 

The thermometer may be provided with 
as many as four recording pens, each one 
being provided with its own continuously 
connected electronic control unit and meas- 
uring bridge. 

The temperature sensitive element is a 
platinum resistance wire, wound on a mica 
form and held between two mica sheets 
which are clamped by a metal frame. The 
element is further protected by a well 
which is permanently installed in the pipe 
line, furnace wall, duct, or other point of 
temperature measurement. 

Air-operated control, electronic control, 
or contacts for on-off electric control may 
be provided for as many as two tempera- 
tures by the multiple pen electronic re- 
corder-controller. The control mechanisms 





are mounted inside the recorder-controller 
casing and are actuated by the same revers- 
ible motors which drive the recording pens. 

Alarm contacts may be provided for any 
or all of the recorder units. These con- 
tacts are operated by an adjustable cam 
which may be set to trip at any desired 
position of the recording pen. 

Temperature measuring circuits may be 
arranged to calculate the sum, difference 
and ratio of temperature. Calculated re- 
sults are recorded directly. 


Flexible Hydraulic Hose 

The United States Rubber Company, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y., has 
announced a flexible hydraulic hose for use 
with hydraulic barkers. It is a one and 
one-half inch hose that is braided with 
wire and specially fabricated to withstand 
tremendous pressure. The hose flexed a 
million times in laboratory tests. 


Sensitive Scale for 
Rapid Weighings 

Toledo Scale Company, Telegraph Road, 
Toledo 12, Ohio, has announced Model 


‘9190 scale for use as a general purpose 


scale or for specialized weighing problems. 
The scale is available for weighing either 
in grams or grains, and has a capacity of 
1,500 grains. Graduations are as fine as 
two grains, or 0.2 gram. The over-all di- 


mensions of the scale are 153% in. by 
1414 in. 

As an example of one of its specialized 
applications in the paper industry, the scale 





may be used for ream weight determina- 
tions. For this application, the scale is 
equipped with special holder and with a 
chart graduated to show ream weights. 

Rapid action, durability and a_ wide 
choice of charts and equipment make the 
scale adaptable to a wide variety of weigh- 
ing problems. 

When desired, the scale is furnished with 
a carrying case. 


Combination Crane Truck 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4205 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, has 
announced the L-11C Combination Crane 
Truck. This truck, utilizing a separate mo- 
tor for raising and lowering the boom, 
serves as a lift-truck, a load carrier, crane 





and tractor. The model has a capacity of 
6,000 Ib. on the platform, 2,000 Ib. on 
the hook at 42 in. radius and 1,000 Ib. on 
the hook at 84 in. radius. It will travel at 
six miles per hour with no load and five 
miles per hour with full load under nor- 
mal conditions. 


Water-Resistant Liquid 
Adhesive 


A water-resistant liquid adhesive, desig- 
nated as V-Seal 27, has been announced by 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. The product is supplied 
ready for use, and it may be diluted up to 
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You men in the pulp and paper industry don’t have to be told how 
tough your liquid handling problems are. And many of you know 
too, that Goulds Pumps stand up under the punishing service in 
pulp and paper making like no other pumps do. 

Whether it is for handling large quantities of wash water or 
corrosive black liquor in the sulphate mill, for lime water or sulphur- 
ous acid in the sulphite mill, or for 6% stock to the beater, there is a 
Goulds Pump for that particular job. 

Goulds engineers have been working with pulp and paper mak- 
ers for years in developing pumps to fit their needs and to give them 
long, dependable trouble free performance. Specializing in pump 
building for nearly a century has given Goulds the experience and 
the facilities to provide the many different pumps for the varied 
duties in the pulp and paper field. 

For your postwar requirements you can continue to call on Goulds 
for the pump for the job. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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20 per cent with water, depending on the 
application. It is suggested by the manufac- 
turer as a bag seam gum and as a spe- 
cialty adhesive for sealing asphalt paper 
used for wrapping parts for overseas ship- 
ments — also for other applications which 
require a tacky, water-resistant adhesive. 

The adhesive, according to the announce- 
ment, has been approved by the Corps of 
Engineers as a seam gum on bags used for 
shipping Army goods overseas—it also 
meets Army specification 100-i4A for types 
C, L and M paper, and specification A X S 
1074. for both grade A and grade B types 
of adhesive. 


Fastener for V-belts 


A fastener for the smaller sizes of V-belts, 
designated as Flex V, has been developed 
by the Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 4607 
Lexington St., Chicago 44, Ill. The fas- 
tener consists of two V-shaped end plates, 
an alloy metal hinge pin and self-tapping 
screws for fastening the end plates to the 
belt ends. 





A simple applicator is used to prepare 
the belt ends, place and align the end 
plates and hold the screws upright during 
the actual fastening process. 

The separable hinge joint permits re- 
placement of V-belts without dismantling 
line shafting or machinery. With no metal 
on the underside of the belt, a belt can also 
be run on a V-flat drive. 


Eye Shield 


A shield for protecting the eyes and face, 
known as Type J-1, has been announced by 
Jackson Products, 3265 Wight St., Detroit 
7, Michigan. 





Among the features of the shield as cited 
by the manufacturer are the following: 
featherweight, sliding fibre head strap; 
leather sweat band, fibre spark deflector, and 
a flexible and adjustable snap-on visor in 
either a clear, light, medium, or dark green 
shade. 


One Gallon Autoclave 


Industrial Machinery Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., has announced the resumption 
of manufacture of its Alberger one gallon 





autoclave in iron, stainless steel, or Monel 
metal. According to the manufacturer, the 
autoclave is especially suitable for digestion 
operations and for other pressure (up to 
1060 Ib.) and temperature research. The 
unit is complete with jacket, stirrer equip- 
ment, safety valve, gauge, etc. 


Portable Belt Conveyor 


A portable belt conveyor, designated as 
the Tote-All conveyor, has been announced 
by the Tote-All Division, Coaltoter Con- 
veyor Co. (Not Inc.), 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. Available in two 
lengths (13 ft. 9 in. and 20 ft.) and 
with a belt 10 in. wide, the conveyor comes 
equipped with either a 114 hp. or 2.3 hp. 





gasoline engine or without power unit for 
motor drive application. Engine mounting 
on models equipped with gasoline engine 
is adjustable to keep engine level regardless 
of angle of conveyor. Normal belt speed 
is 420 fpm. Variable speed drive pulley is 
available if desired. 


Power Trucks with Inter- 
changeable Load Handling 
Attachments 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, has announced 
the development of a line of power trucks 
with interchangeable load handling attach- 
ments. The illustration shows a type F-15 
truck built for paper mill or printing plant 
use. Equipped with a roll handling scoop, 
this truck can pick up, carry, and stack 
rolls of paper. The rolls can be carried in 
either horizontal or vertical positions. 





Only a few minutes are required to re- 
move the scoop and to attach a fork. Then 
the truck can be used for handling and 
hauling flat stock on skids or pallets, or 
for handling bales of raw materials. If de- 
sired, the fork can also be used for handling 


: rolls; however, the scoop attachment is gen- 


erally preferable. 
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* A smooth operating feature you would 


expect from speed-control pioneers 
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Vea when you change speeds with a 


* LEWELLEN 
VARIABLE-SPEED TRANSMISSION 






































FLEXIBLE BEARING SUSPENSION 


%* In the Lewellen Lever and Link Suspension the link center 
pivots upon a boss which is exactly central with the bearing. 
It 1s SELF-ALIGNING IN Every DrrectIon. The thrust load 
* upon the bearing is equally distributed without regard to the 
position of the discs, as the support is always at the center of 
the bearing. Discs are moved by a positive, direct pull of 
the lever through floating links upon the thrust bearing hous- 
ing secured firmly to disc hub. This insures an even distri- 
bution of the load upon each ball in the bearing at all speeds, 
or while changing speeds. When the lever is moved outwardly 
in changing speeds, the entire disc is moved through the lever 
and link, without depending upon the wedge action of the 
belt to force the discs apart. Speeds are changed under full 
load without strain or distortion. Lewellen’s more than 45 
years’ experience in specialized speed-control engineer- 
ing is responsible for this highly important, patented 
feature. There is a Lewellen Transmission to meet your 
need. Wire, phone or write for complete information! 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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Feur of the many plate 
patterns cast for use 
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BAUER INSTALLATION 
“SPECIAL” TO 
REQUIREMENT... 


Baver pulpers are “tailor made” for the work to 
be done. For instance, mills pulping mixed papers 
for boxboard or container, or mills salvaging 
rejects and screenings, are supplied entirely dif- 
ferent plate patterns. 

Therefore, regardless of the grades you run, 
thru plate selection, Baver pulpers can, in almost 
every case, be equipped to do your particular job. 

As you look about for ways to improve your 
preparation equipment, be sure to consider in- 
stalling Bauer pulpe 
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VEVYELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


NICAL 








+ 

Australian Pulp 

The recent discussion on the use of 
eucalyptus woods in pulping is continued 
(The reader is referred to THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY AND PAPER WoRLD, 26, No. 9, 
1224, 1944). The author gives experiences 
at the Maryvale, Victoria mill, and refers 
to the manufacture of bleached, semi- 
bleached and unbleached kraft. Because 
they have a high xylan content, the pulps 
respond well to beating, and good forma- 
tion and excellent finish can be obtained 
without sacrifice of strength. Kraft fur- 
nishes with 70-75% eucalyptus could be 
run at machine speeds of 1,000 feet per 
minute. Standard bursting strengths could 
be obtained with somewhat special treat- 
ment. By separately underbeating the 
longer fibered fraction and overbeating 
the (main) short fibered portion of the 
pulp, a suitable tear of the unbleached 
pulp is obtained. It is advantageous to 
use the most suitable longer fibered pulps. 
With bleached and semibleached pulps, 
combined beating is feasible. Although 
these pulps may not compete with the 
Scandinavian krafts, further experimenta- 
tion is certainly justified. R. H. Dixon, 
Paper-Maker, 108, No. 4, 165 (1944). 


Modern Lancashire 
Boiler Plants 


After giving a historical review, the 
author presents tabulated data on the per- 
formance of modern Lancashire plants. 
High outputs may be obtained with high 
efficiency (an over-all efficiency of 84.7% 
with a boiler of 30 ft. x 814 ft., using a 
sprinkling stoker). Settings (and their 
shortcomings), economizers, superheaters, 
induced and forced draft, and combustion 
equipment are discussed at some length, 
and quite critically from the standpoint 
of the operating engineer. Miscellaneous 
items like water treatment, auxiliary in- 
struments, etc., are treated very briefly. 
The author concludes that, whereas, for 
large steam loads, like 60,000 Ib. per hr., 
a single watertube boiler would be much 
cheaper than a group of (4) Lancashire 
boilers, the latter would show advantages 
when a spare boiler is required, because 
the installation of a Sth boiler would en- 
tail only a 20% greater cost, whereas a 
spare 60,000 I!b./hr. watertube boiler 
would double the cost. The article is not 
illustrated. A. F. Webber, Papermaker and 
British Paper Trade J. 107, No. 3, TS. 
24-31 (1944). 


reasonably satisfactory results. A hot 
peroxide bleach may be given, after the 
jute has been subjected to the alkaline 
hypochlorite treatment, but for uniformity 
it was found best to scout the material 
with an aqueous soda ash solution (using 
7.5% of the chemical on the weight of 
the jute) and to treat at 65-75 deg. The 
scouring bath is improved by the addition 
of small amounts of peroxide. Only when 
practically all lignin is removed is nearly 
white jute obtainable. This, however, 
seriously reduces strength. B. P. Ridge 
and A. H. Little. J. Textile Inst. 35, No. 
1, 121-135 (1944). 


identification of New 
Fibers in Rag Cuttings 

Difficulties have arisen as a result of 
various synthetic fibers and waterproofing 
finishes, etc., in rags used for papermak- 
ing. The rag room foreman, therefore, 
needs a rapid test which will tell him 
whether the fiber is cotton and whether it 
can be used in papermaking. A simplified 
scheme of analysis is suggested. It only 
involves two tests: the effect of flame and 
the action of a solution of phenol in 
acetone. Any fiber or fabric that burns 
with the formation of a melted lump (or 
which simply melts without burning, or 
is entirely flame-resistant) is pretty sure 
to be unfit for paperm king. Any fiber 
that is soluble in (or softens in) the 
phenol-reagent is also probably an un- 
satisfactory papermaking material. For 
identifying regenerated cellulose (viscose 
and cupramonium), the suggestion is 
made to strain with Texchrome rather 
than Brilliant Blue 6BA (as recommended 


by the American Association of Textile 


Colorists and Chemists). The identifica- 
tion of waterproofing or other chemical 
treatments is complex and not very satis- 
factory. By and large it is a matter of 
the alertness and, experience of the rag 
room personnel, who can spot special 
finishes by appearance and handle. The 
author also includes a chart outlining tests 
recommended by the AATCC for syn- 
thetic fiber identification, and some of the 
tests used by the laboratory of Crane and 
Co. are outlined (by M. F. Lynch). F. L. 
Simons, Paper Mill News, 67, No. 51, 14, 
16, 18 (Dec. i6, 1944), through B.I.P.C. 
15, 159 (1945). 


Paper-Base Plastics 

Although the tensile strength of rein- 
forced plastics increases with the amount 
of fibrous component added, this improve- 
ment is sharply limited by the need to fill 
all the voids in the paper. When the_resin 
is not sufficient to fill all the air spaces, 
the ‘strength of the material is greatly 
décreased. The chief function of the appli- 
cation of pressure during the bonding 
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process is to reduce the voids. Provided 
a sufficiently dense paper is used, fairly 
strong boards can be produced with pres- 
sures as low as 250 lb. per square inch. 
The effect of uneven distribution of pres- 
sure is discussed and the beneficial effect 
of semi-flexible platens is illustrated. Varia- 
tions in the manufacturing conditions are 
shown to have an important effect upon 
the resistance of paper base plastics to 
water. It is demonstrated that conditions 
giving rise to the highest values of Young's 
modulus result in products having minimal 
superficial dimensional movement. 

The authors thus give experimental 
data on the effect of resin content on 
mechanical properties, the effect of pres- 
sure, the interdependence of pressure and 
resin content, the effect of air spaces on 
the mechanical properties, the effect of 
uniformity of pressure, and the dimensional 
stability of paper base plastics. The effect 
of manufacturing conditions on paper-base 
plastics also received attention. 

In a well-illustrated appendix, detailed 
methods are given for. testing laminated 
boards. These include tests for the usual 
mechanical properties as well as tests for 
“brittleness... The present article, which 
is illustrated by means of graphs, is an 
extension of earlier work of the same 
authors. (J. Soc. Chem. Industry, 60, 150 
(1944)). K. W. Pepper and F. T. Bar- 
well. J. Soc. Chem. Industry Nov. 1944, 
321-9. 


° 


Chemical Defoamers . . . 
(Continued from page 1684) 

really controls the foam without in any 
way adversely affecting the qualities de- 
sired in the sheet being made. The foam 
killer cost per ton of product produced 
may be easily calculated during this ex- 
tended trial period. It should be empha- 
sized that in calculating cost, the foam 
killer cost per ton of paper or paperboard 
and not the cost per pound of foam killer 
should be used as a basis of determining 
cost figures. 


Hard sized grades often present a par- 
ticularly bad foam problem. Not only must 
a defoaming agent eliminate the froth 
generated by the rosin size but it must 
not in any way lessen the water repel- 
lency of the finished sheet. To the best 
of the author's knowledge, only one or 
possibly two materials are available today 
which may be added to a hard sized fur- 
nish and not only control any foam pres- 
ent but at the same time give more uni- 
form sizing. One mill regularly using @ 
product of this kind on a moderately 
sized sheet of paperboard experienced a 
complaint from a customer who found 
the sheet too water resistant. Investigatior 
proved that an excessive amount of the 
agent was accidentally added and because 
of complete elimination of foam, sheet 
formation was so much improved that 
more uniform sizing was obtained. This 
in turn resulted in glueing difficulties in 
the folding carton plant. This is an un- 
usual case; however, it serves to illustrate 
that the right defoamer is capable of im- 
proving sheet formation, if foam is the 
cause of poor formation. 

















Enum : 
“IT'S A WORRY 


~ OFF MY MIND!” 


““AJOW that we have standardized on Gar- 

Lock Packings, Gaskets and KLozure 
Oil Seals, I can sleep nights! No more 
worries about interrupting essential bong 
duction on account of frequent shut- 
downs for repacking, etc.” 

GaRLock products give long, depend- 
able service because they are manufac- 
tured in our own plant and are quality- 
controlled from raw material to finished 
product. 















THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 
In Canada: The Garlock Packing 
Company of Canada Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 
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The Famous 


FULLER FIBER BROOM 


THE FINEST TOOL OF ITS HIND 


A SIZE AND WEICHT 
FOR EVERY NEED 






FLOOR BRUSHES 
SCRUB BRUSHES 
DUST BRUSHES 
WET mops 
DRY DUSTING MOPS 
MACHINE BRUSHES 



















Send for Catalog to Dept. 74 
THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


* HARTFORD 2, CONN 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
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PAPERMAKING 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey ‘Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 








Paper Drier and Method 

Patent No. 2,344,686. John R. Fanse- 
low, Appleton, Wis., assignor to Paper 
Patents Company, a corporation of Wis- 
consin. Application June 28, 1941, Serial 
No. 400,286. 4 Claims. (Cl. 34—18). 

4. The method of continuously drying 
a wet paper web on a multiple roll drier 
of the class described to a predetermined 
moisture content which is uniform across 
the width of the web and which is within 
the range of from about 4 to 10 per cent 
by weight, which comprises rapidly reduc- 
ing the moisture content of the web to a 
point where the driest portion thereof 
contains not less than about 12 per cent 
by weight of moisture by passing the web 
over a number of the drying cylinders of 
the drier to which heat energy is supplied 
at a high rate, and then slowly reducing 
the remaining moisture content of the web 
to said predetermined, uniform value by 
passing the web over additional drying 
cylinders, to which heat energy is supplied 
at a much lower rate than that at which 
heat energy is supplied to said first men- 
tioned drying cylinders, while simulta- 
neously subjecting the web to a condi- 


tioned atmosphere, the temperature of said 
additional drying cylinders and the tem- 
perature and humidity of said conditioned 
atmosphere being so correlated that equi- 
librium conditions will be achieved in said 
web when the moisture content thereof is 
at said predetermined value, there being 
sufficient cylinders in said last mentioned 
group and the rate at which heat energy 
is supplied thereto being such as to assure 
that the web shall attain said equilibrium 
condition in all parts thereof. 


Paper Stock Flow Valve 
Regulating Mechanism 


Patent No. 2,339,730. John Warren 
Vedder, Worcester, and Everett W. Clem, 
Shrewsbury, Mass., assignors to Rice Barton 
Corporation, Worcester, Mass., a corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts. Application January 
20, 1942, Serial No. 427,472. 10 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—43). 

1. In a paper making machine having a 
movable wire screen on which a paper web 
is laid, a pulp stock flow controlling mech- 
anism comprising walls forming a conduit 
which is substantially as wide as the width 


of the screen and is arranged to cause the 
paper stock to flow directly to the screen 
in a stream of substantially uniform width, 
a valve and associated valve seats at the 
entrance to said conduit which are substan- 
tially as long as is the width of said screen, 
one of said parts being flexible, and means 
for causing relative movement of the valve 
and seats to open and close the valve pass- 
age and for flexing said flexible valve part 
so as to provide a localized control of the 
passage of the stock. 


Coating Process 

Patent No. 2,333,629. Warren E. Beadle, 
Sr., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., assignor to 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., a corpora- 
tion of Wisconsin. Application July 14, 
1941, Serial No. 402,302. 4 Claims. (Cl. 
147-—¥17). 

1. A method of coating a continuously 
advancing relatively flexible fibrous web 
which comprises, depositing a controlled 
amount of mobile coating material upon a 
rotating surface, rotating said surface in 
contact with an unsupported surface of said 
web and in the same direction of movement 
with said web and at a speed less than the 
translatory speed of said web to apply a 
coating to said web surface with a wiping 
action, and subsequently passing said web 
between opposed pressure surfaces while 
the coating material upon the web is in a 
mobile state to only thereafter compact said 
coating material upon said web surface, and 
drying said coated surface. 





Copper * Steel 








Clean Your Save-Alls 
This Easy Oakite Way 


The next time you clean save-all screens, try doing 
it the easier Oakite way by applying a solution of 
Oakite Composition No. 22 with the Oakite Solution- 
Lifting Steam Gun, Model No. 384. 


The triple combination of effective Oakite deter- 
gent action, mechanical force and heat makes quick 
work of removing slime and other deposits. Oakite 
steam-detergent cleaning gives you speed, thorough- 
ness, safety, economy in many other cleaning tasks. 
Write today for 28-page booklet giving full details. 


FREE! 


‘OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Located va s 
in All Principal Cities of the United States pel Connda. ; 


OAKITE C3 aaa Wiiie 
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Monel * Stainless Steel 


Chemical Resisting Alloys 
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PERFORATING 
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5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 

















HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 
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Manufactured from the raw cotton to the 
finished felt 


ANDO 
% Extra 


TRI-UMPH all cotton, 3 ply 53 oz., widths up to 250”. 


ZEPHYR all cotton, 3 ply 45 oz., widths up to 196”. 


ZEPHYR cotton-asbestos 3 ply Face 50% asbestos, back open 
construction for high porosity. Widths up to 166”. 


HINDLE $/54 all cotton special weave. Extra heavy duty Pre- 
shrunk, high porosity, widths up to 170”. 


SCAPA-HALL S/46 and S/46A. Available after VICTORY. 
Sole Sales Agents 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 
117 W. Baltimore St. 

Baltimore, 1, Md. 


Representatives: 


J. S. Harrington, Watertown, N. Y. 
James A. Taylor & Son, Portland, Maine 
Christian Co., Richmond, Va. 

Frank P. Wilder, Portland, Ore. 





PARIS 2 
lig 


BLA 
y 
PAPER 


A COLUMBIAN COLLOID 


v Free from Oiliness 

va Optimum Particle size 
W High tinting Strength 
a Uniformity 
W Ease of dispersion 


Technical Inquiry 
Is Invited 


EAST 42nd STR 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





American Car and Foundry Company, 
Valve Department, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, N. Y.—Of special interest 
to paper mills is the revised eight-page 
bulletin CC-5M-145 just issued by this 
company, showing the advantages of its 
a.c.f. full pipe-area lubricated plug 
valves as a mechanical means of regu- 
lating the flow of fluids in pipe lines. 
Diagrams, photos, cross-section views, 
and tables with helpful information on 
valves, lubricants and wrenches add to 
the value of the booklet. 

American-Marietta Company, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill.—Sent free 
of charge to management and mainte- 
nance men is a handy new wartime 
paint guide, which selects the best paint 
for a given application without detailed 
technical knowledge of different fin- 
ishes., Of convenient pocket size, it 
works on the principle of a slide rule, 
and with only two settings gives the 
correct surface preparation, the proper 
priming and finishing coats. Informa- 
tion is furnished as to the resistance 
of the recommended material to heat; 
acid, alkali; moisture; abrasion; sun 
and oil. Coverage and drying time are 
also included, as well as the proper 
thinner and the correct preparation. 

Automatic Transportation Company, 
101 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, Ill.— 
Now under preparation by this com- 
pany is its 1945 series of material han- 
dling bulletins, Numbers 1 to 10. Each 
bulletin consists of four to six pages of 
pictures and text dealing with actual 
operating methods, and is based on 
plant interviews and the study of meth- 
ods. The bulletins are useful to manu- 
facturers and distributors in all lines 
of business, especially to those plan- 
ning postwar operations. Of particu- 
lar interest in the series are Bulletin 
No. 4, “Concrete Block Handling Sim- 
plified;” Bulletin No. 5, comparing oper- 
ations of pallet lift trucks with fork 
trucks; Bulletin No. 6, on training per- 
sonnel; Bulletin No. 7, covering me- 
chanical handling personnel, safety, 
maintenance, design of buildings and 
machines; Bulletin No. 8, “46% Sav- 
ings in Industrial Handling Costs,” 
dealing with the manufacturing of 
electrical equipment; Bulletin No. 9, a 
personnel bulletin showing how train- 
ing and skill pay dividends; Bulletin 
No. 10, which takes up operating kinks 
and shows how to get out of tight spots 
with pallet trucks and fork lift trucks. 
These bulletins will be sent periodically, 
three or four at a time, without charge, 
to all business firms by writing Edwin 
L. Bertram, manager, Sales Promotion, 
at above address. 

Chain Belt Company, 1600 W. Bruce 
Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin—A new 
Bulletin No. 462 is now available, de- 
scribing Rex apron and pan feeders and 
conveyors, which are used for handling 
coal, coke, ore, cement, rock, chemicals, 
bulk parts and many other materials. 
Included are design details of aprons 
and pans, cross-sections and capacity 
tables to be used in designing conveyor 
systems, and specifications tabulated 
for quick comparison. The bulletin 
may be had by writing to the address 
above, or to the nearest branch office. 

Crocker- Wheeler Division, Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, N. J.—A 
four-page bulletin just issued by this 
company describes and illustrates a 
new protected-type motor, for both 
drip-proof and open motor applications. 
The various design features of the 
motor are illustrated in a cutaway 
view, showing how its construction 
provides protection against the most 
common hazards encountered in opera- 
tion. Principal applications are also 
Pointed out in the text and illustra- 
tions. 

Denver Equipment Company, P. 0. 
Box 5268, Denver 17, Colo.—Just issued 
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by this company is Bulletin C5C-B, de- 
scribing its cross-flow classifier. Strik- 
ing illustrations in red and black, to- 
gether with photos, give full informa- 
tion about the machine. Included is 
data sheet in duplicate for information 
necessary to select classifier. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus 16, Ohio—A new 40-page 
catalogue covering its complete line of 
crushing equipment for all mines and 
industries using coal is available by 
writing Crusher Division, The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus 16, 
Ohio. Types, sizes, capacities, space 
required and complete range of product 
sizes are included. 


Link-Belt Company, 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.—A new, 
eight-page illustrated Book No. 2045 is 
announced by the Link-Belt Company, 
covering a complete line of shaft coup- 
lings. Sizes, dimensions, and list prices 
are included for couplings of flexible, 
rigid flanged face and compression 
types, with emphasis on the Type “RC” 
roller chain bearings. Complete infor- 
mation is also given on protective cas- 
ings for the “RC” coupling. A copy 
may be obtained by writing to any of 
the Link-Belt Company offices. 


The Noble and Wood Machine Com- 
pany, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.—Of special 
interest in these days of manpower 
shortage, is the “E-Z" portable loader 
for putting pulp wood on trucks de- 
scribed in the circular just issued by 
the above company. Booklet will be 
sent on request. 


Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y.—Two new broad- 
sides have just been issued by this 
company. The one describing their 
selective drive is illustrated with 
photos, blueprints and diagrams. It 
emphasizes the advantages of this drive 
in operation, economy and safety. The 
other explains the operation of the 
Kamyr Wet Machine, which may be had 
with electric or parallel drive. Layouts 
are given for both applications, as well 
as a general layout of air and water 
removal from the Kamyr_ cylinder 
mould. 


U. S. Stoneware Company, Process 
Equipment Div., Akron 9, Ohio—Avail- 
able on request is a new bulletin No. 
405 describing storage and mixing 
equipment for acids and corrosive ma- 
terials. In addition to illustrations of 
the tanks, jars, pots and trays, there 
are tables of dimensions. 


Books 


Formaldehyde—Written by J. Fred- 
eric Walker, Chemical Research Divi- 
sion, Electrochemicals Department, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., this volume, one of the American 
Chemical Society Monograph Series, 
has been presented in the hope of fill- 
ing a definite need for a systematic 
and critical account of formaldehyde 
chemistry. The author discusses for- 
maldehyde production, commercial for- 
maldehyde solutions, chemical proper- 
ties of formaldehyde, reactions of for- 
maldehydes with various chemicals, 
detection and estimation of small 
quantities of formaldehyde, uses of 
formaldehyde, as well as several other 
phases of the subject. The book totals 
about 400 pages. It contains both an 
author and a subject index. The price 
is $5.50 a copy; the publisher, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All 
Nations (1944)—Now in its fifty-third 
edition, this book, as indicated by its 
title, lists the pulp and paper mills of 
the world. The mill listings first cover 





England and Wales, Ireland and Scot- 
land, and then foreign countries and 
British dominions and colonies. The 
countries in this latter listing are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, beginning with 
Algeria and ending with Yugoslavia. 
Firm names also are presented alpha- 
betically. In addition to mill listings, 
the book includes other extensive data 
common to a publication of this kind. 
For example, there is a listing of 
agents and mill representatives in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; a list- 
ing of British Paper Trade Associa- 
tions; a listing of Bag Makers in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, etc. The 
price of the book is 25/- net; the of- 
fice of the Directory is 30 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land. 


Plastics Catalog (The 1945 Encyclo- 
pedia of Plastics)—-Keynote of this 
volume of 1200 plus pages is the state- 
ment in the _ introductory’ section 
“Fifty years of progress telescoped 
into the past five years establishes a 
record of which any industry may well 
be proud.” The book details hundreds 
of wartime applications of plastic ma- 
terials. A gallery of natural color pho- 
tographs shows the many plastics arti- 
cles — novelties, bathroom accessories, 
shower curtains, vacuum cleaners, 
chess sets—which were available to 
the civilian public before the war. 

A number of new postwar designs 
from the drawing boards of leading 
designers in the plastics industry form 
an important colorful section of the 
volume. Detailed information also is 
included on war applications. 

An innovation in this book is indus- 
try statistical information. There also 
appears the first over-all price list of 
plastics and a section detailing A.S.- 
T.M. standards. 

There likewise are new articles on 
silicones, polectron, polyethylene, fur- 
ane resins and resorcin-formaldehyde 
resins. Other important additions in- 
clude articles on engineering design 
and plastics models. 

Previously published articles have 
been revised and brought up to date. 
Then, too, there are inserts of ten 
charts: namely, plastics identification, 
plastics properties, chemical formulae, 
plastic materials manufacture (flow 
charts), solvents, adhesives, plasticiz- 
ers, plastics used in liquid coatings, 
and synthetic rubber. 

A directory section contains infor- 
mation on all branches of the plastics 
industry including educational institu- 
tions, molders, material manufactur- 
ers, trade names, etc. 

The price of the book is $6.00 a copy; 
the publisher is Plastics Catalogue 
Corporation, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 17, N. Y. ‘ 

Practical Psycholozgy—This book has 
been written for people with little or 
no previous contact with the usual 
psychology course. The aim of the 
author has been to survey the chief 
problems in which the applied psychol- 
ogist has made some contribution. The 
text treats of the application of psy- 
chology to education, mental health, in- 
dustry, consumers and advertising. 
crime, and personal problems. In the 
portion of the text covering the appli- 
cation of psychology to industry, con- 
sideration is given to employment 
psychology, training in industry, effi- 
ciency in production, morale and re- 
wards for work, and industrial and 
highway accidents. The section cov- 
ering application of psychology to 
personal problems treats of vocational 
guidance and effective speaking and 
writing. Written by F. K. Berrien, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Colgate University, and published by 
The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, New York, this book 
is priced at $4.00 a copy. 
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Safeguard 


Drive and Driven Equipment 
from these 


COSTLY ATTACKS! 


MISALIGNMENT @ OVERHEATING 
OVERLOAD @ SHOCK @ _ VIBRATION 
WHIP @ BACKLASH @ BEARING WEAR 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


"Resilient Alignment" 
Couplings. Never need 
lubrication. 





L-R Flexible Couplings are: 


1 Designed and constructed for most efficient combating 
@ of these, and other causes of strains, stresses, and de- 
terioration. 


Easy to install and maintain. Cushions are always in 
@ sight for inspection. No shut-downs are necessary for 
changing. Never need lubrication. 


3 Added insurance of uninterrupted power flow. Ex- 
@ tremely quiet. 


L-R Type “HY 


One of many L-R's for heavy 
duty. For services of 4.06 to 
806 h.p. Electric steel cast- 
ings. Greater number of 
jaws. Resilient load cushions 
hung between metal jaws, 
free to adjust to any 
emergency. 





Pat. & Pats. Pend. 


Quick-Finding Selector Charts come with 
complete catalog. 


Specially arranged charts lead you 
immediately to couplings you 
need for any duty, lightest to 
heaviest, without tedious figuring. 
Full data right at hand on coup- 
lings from 1/6 to 2500 h.p. Spe- 
cial couplings also engineered. 


Wire or write 





LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
5060 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 
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VCAMON 
juld 


CULLDOZER 





MORE THAN DOUBLE PUMP LIFE 


Building sustained efficiency into the mechanical 
structure of a pump was a problem solved by Peerless 
engineers. 

Peerless engineering is precision engineering that per- 
mits closer tolerances which eliminate the customary 
vibration to an unusual degree. Thus, wear and tear 
are reduced; repair bills consequently are the lowest 
known. 

The most vital parts of a Peerless Pump are doubly 
protected . . . by a Double Seal and Double Bearings 
. . . plus rugged construction . . . that more than 
double the productive life of the pump. 
Torture-chamber” tests in the Peerless hydro-me- 
chanical laboratory disclose that the Peerless-featured, 
fully-enclosed impellers are little affected by sand- 


cutting and cavitation. 
Capacities —10 to 220,000 gallons per minute 


Peerless Distributors and Direct Factory 
Representatives are located in every State. 


TURBINE 
HI-LIFT 
HYDRO-FOIL 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 
OPA ceiling prices in sales to consum- 
ing mills delivered buyer’s usual receiving 
point, with brokers’ allowance not in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent. 
Blue Overalls 
Corduroy, Men 
Corduroy, Ladies’ 


3 
a 





bob dedodod 
saasess 


Unbleachable ... 
New White vas 
New Mixed Blacks 
Canton Flannels, Bleached. . 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1........ 
No. 1 White renpnnaer' ee 
White Shrunk 
Silesias No. 1. 
New Unbleached . 
Fancy 





Beodeod 
Suese 





RAGS (Domestic) 
f. 0. b. New York City 


OLD RAGS 
OPA ceiling prices in sales to consum- 
ing mills f. o. b. cars at points of ship- 
— yaw allowance of $1 to $2 
on the value of the grade 





RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 


NEW RAGS 
New Dark Cuttings . 
New Mixed Cuttings 
New Light Silesias 
Light Flannelettes . 
Unbleached Cuttings . aha 
New White Cuttings ......... 
New Light Oxfords 


per cwt. 







RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
ite Linens........... 


per cwt. 


g 


seREEEEE 
EEEEE 


Z 


t Nominal 


gEay 
Bees 
: 





i 
ef? 


r 





Saeed 


ROPE and BAGGING 
f. 0. b. and ex dock New York City 
Gunny No, I— cwt. 
Domestic 


+ 215 to 3.00 







eeee 











Wool Tares— ‘ 
MEE addedcesence donées 3.25 to 38.50 
BED © Kkncavccesqecsces 3.50 to 3.75 
No. 1 Scrap Bagging...... 2.60 to 2.85 
Maniia Rope— 
Be: 1 MARRS. cc ccccccccce —*115.00 
No. 1 small ........0.0+ —*105.00 
Sisal Rope— 
Ne. 1 1APSO .cceccccccce —*95.00 
We: 2 amell 2... cscccsecd —*80.00 
New Burlap Cuttings...... 5.50 to 6.00 
Jute Threads— 
Foreign (Nom.)......... 6.25 to 6.50 
Domestic ........-00++++ 5.50 to 5.75 
Strings— 
ee | eee —*80.00 
No. 2 sisal «++ —*60.00 
Soft jute «+» 5.00to 5.50 
Mixed ..... «+» Lto 2.00 
*OPA ceiling price per ton f. 0. b. 


shinping point. 


WASTE PAPER 


OPA ceiling prices f. 0. b. points of 
shipment for machine compressed bales 
weighing not less than 500 pounds (with 
differential of $5 per ton less on certain 
grades for loose or bundled stock), and 
brokers’ allowance of 4 to 9 per cent. 


Shavings— per ton 
White Env. Cuts, One-Cut 67.50—- 
° 50- 


Hard White Env. Cuts.. 2. 
Hard White, No. 1....... 57.5 
Soft White, No. 1........ 50. 
Soft White, One-Cut..... 57.50— 
Soft White, Mise. . -00— 
Fly Leaf, No. 1.......... 50— 
Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1.. 25.00- 


No. 1 Whi 


es 


gag 


Cards 
Kraft— 
Envelope Cuttings 
Mixed Env. or Bag Cuts.. 
Tripled Sorted No. 1 

BIGWD cccccccccccccces 


New 100% Cor. Cuts..... 

No. 1 Old Assorted....... 
News— 

White Blank 

Overissue ......... 

No. 1 Baled 
Old Corrugated Containers. . 
New Corrugated Cuts 
Mill Wrappers ............ 


Box Board Chips.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 








CHEMICALS 
f. ob. shipping point 


Alum (Papermakers)— 


Lump, cwt...........000 4.25- 

Ground, cwt.............. 4.00- 

Powdered, cwt............ 4.40- 
Blanc Fixe— 


Dry, barrels, pound 
2.25 to 3.10 


- 22.00 to 24.00 
* 17.50 to 18.50 


7.50 to 15.00 
++ 11.00 to 22.00 


=> i. 


* 39°95 to. 18.75 
09 to — 














Rosin (Gum)— 
New York, per 100 lbs. 
B~.. debacrsuscdGevsecs 6.75— 
DP 4a pekestdekepweniene 6.85— 
D nc deccndgivicivicese 7.00— 
WEE. padavcsevesencees 8.00— 
} Rosin (Wood), carlots...... 4.50- 
Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton..... 15.00 to 16.00 


Imp. bulks on dock— 
(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 20.00 to — 


Soda Ash— 
Bulk (works), cwt........ 90 to .95 
Paper Bags, cwt.......... 1.05 to 1.35 
Barrels, cwt.........-++++. 1.05 to 1.35 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid, drums, cwt........ 2.30- 
Ground and flake, drums 
eb cvbeciceseesecee 2.70 to 2.95 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg., 55 gal. drums 
(works) ewt. ......... -65 to 2.05 
40 deg., 35 gal. drums, 
(works) cwt............ -80 to 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt.. 3.72- 
Pearl, barrels, cwt....... 3.83- 
Paper (Sp.) bags, cwt.... 3.83- 
barrels, cwt...........+ 3.92- 
Sulphur (Crude)— 
(Min) bulk, long ton.... 16.00 to— 
Tale 
Dom. 100 lb. bags (mine) 
MD scackeckaacnseencpe 16.00 to 21.00 
Imp. bulk, ton (Nom.)...— 
Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig., bbis., Ib... .05% to .06 
Calcium Pig., bbis., Ib.... .05 to .05% 
Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib.... 5.60 to 5.85 
WOOD PULP 
OPA maximum prices applicable to 
wood pulp deli d to mills 





located East of the Continental Divide ex- 
elusive of Denver, Colo. (West of the 
Continental Divide and in Denver, Colo., 
ceilings are $6 per ton lower): 


Bleached softwood sulphite........ 86.00 
Unbleached softwood sulphite...... 74.00 
Bleached hardwood sulphite....... 83.50 
Unbleached hardwood sulphite 71.50 
Northern bleached sulphate....... 86.00 
Southern bleached sulphate....... 79.00 
Northern semi-bleached sulphate.. 82.00 
Southern semi-bleached sulphate.. 75.00 
Northern unbleached sulphate..... 73.00 
Southern unbleached sulphate.... 63.50 
Bleached soda ........s.+-seeee. 76. 





sideruns 





PAPER 
f. o. b. New York City 


Chip, tube and can 
Chip, full-blending 
Chip, sgl. mia. lined..... 
—— white patent 








ae Papers—OPA base menhoum prices 
4 cases or equivalent, f. o. b. 
mill ith aM, weight, manufacturing 
and other differentials allowed: 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 
Book, White (M. F.)— 





Sulphite Ledger— 





Writing Papers—OPA base maximum 
prices per cwt. on writing papers, f. o. b 
mill with zone, quantity, packing and 
other differentials allowed: 


Rag Content Bond— 


cwt. 
16 lb 


100% 
85% 
75% 
50% 
25% 


Sulphite Bond— 


Air dry, watermarked... ... 
No. 1 (M. F.) watermarked 
No. 2 (M. F.) watermarked 
Plain (M. F.) unwater- 
ma 





No. 1 (M. F.) watermarked. . 
No. 2 (M. F.) watermarked...... 
Plain (M. F.) unwatermarked.... 














Glassine (f. o. b. mill)— per cwt. 
Embossed (25 Ib. up).... 13.75 to 14.25 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)..... 12.75 to 13.25 
Unbleach. (26 Ib. up).... 11.50 to 12.00 
Greaseproof— 

Bleach. (25 Ib._ up).... 11.00 to 11.50 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up).. 10.00 to 10.50 

News—OPA Cellings— per ton 
Rolls, Standard (Contract) 58.00 
Rolls, Lightweight (Cont.) 62.00 
Rolls (Spot)...........+. (Nominal) 
ee a 6.00 

Tissues (Carlots)— per ream 
White, No, 1.......-.+.-- 1.12% to 1.20- 
White No. 2...........-. 90 to 1.00 
Bleached Anti-Tarnish.... 1.15 to 1.20 
Anti. ‘Tarnish Kraft .-... 70- 

Gaalbacenden vbsoe -90 to .95 
Neokine, semi-crepe 
—= Ib. to M_ shts.) 
Naghins, tell cope ond 
emb’ 
= lb. to M shts.) 
Toilet, ct. Bleached FT Pe vas 
its.) per cS....... 5.65- 
Toilet, “Dnblesches 
(M shts.) per cs....... 4.25- 
a per case 
sien dgeseee 3.20 to 3.75 
Uubisached coccccecocecs 2.60 to 3.05 

Wrappings (Kraft)— per cwt. 
Super-Standard .......... 5.25 to 7.65 
No. 1 Wrapping.......... 5.00 to 7.40 
8! Wrapping ...... 4.75 to 7.15 
Standard BD ccccscccece .8T7% 

Wrappings (Sulphite and 

Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f. o. b. mill) 
Bleached Papers— 
MF. & MG. Waxing, er cwt. 
20 Ib. (Carloads only) 1.45 to 7.50: 
(10,000 Ibs.) ......... 7.50 to 7.75 
Drug wrapp. 35 1 7.00 to 7.25 
Unbleached Papers— 
Grd. Butch. 40 Ib. 5.50 to 5.75 
No. tehers........ 5.75 to 6.00 
No. 1 Imit. Parch & Dry 
. Sulphite 30 
Be coccccccessccccce 6.25 to 6.50 
No. 2 Imit. Parch & Dry 
Fin. Groc. Sulphite 30 
TD eches Ssanns soudedire 6.00 to 6.25 
Steam Finish, 50 Ib.. 5.00 to 5.25 
Water Finish, 40 Ib.. 5.50 to 5.75 
Manilas— 
vp. Mila., Sub. 16-40 
GRD Bn cwcasveocccccs 6.00 to 6.50 
. Mla., Sub. 16-28 
(No. 2).......0. eecces 5.75 to 6.00 
Envp. Mila. (Prices based 
on large sheets untrim’d 
ream-marked, in bdls.) 
Wrapp. Mila. 35 Ib. up— 
NOv 1 ccccccccceccsccsees 6.00 to 6.25 
Be. 8 cceccccesde eecccces 5.75 to 6.00 
M:G. Sulphite and Kraft 
(other than Waring) - 
Grade A-22 Ib........... 7.20t0 17.40 
B-20 Ib........... 6.75 to 7.00 





g 
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Pores Why GK 
KNIFE GRINDERS 
Cac “TAKE IT” 


The massive precise castings you see above are the secret of the 
GK Knife Grinder’s day in—day out durability—the real reason 
why it stands up under gruelling production schedules hour after 
hour, without dropping a hairline in accuracy! Knives are held 
firmly and immovably on the GK—there’s no chance of a poor 
grinding job, due to vibration or chatter. 


The new GK is completely automatic . . . no skilled operator needed. 
Simple design . . . for minimum maintenance. All feed works 
grouped in a single unit, mounted in front . . . for easy, quick 


inspection. All moving parts run in a constant oil bath. 


Perhaps the GK is the answer to your knife maintenance problems. 
Why not write Covel-Hanchett engineers today, for their advice? 
No obligation, of course. And ask for Bulletin 1144-1, for complete 
details on the GK Knife Grinder. 


(Below) The GK Knife Grind 
er is available with Hydraulic 


Drive, as shown here, or with 
Mechanical table traverse. 





@ELECTRIC BRAZERS 
* ANVILS AND HAMMERS 
% BAND WHEEL GRINDERS 
% MISCELLANEOUS SAW & 
KNIFE FITTING EQUIPMENT 


AW SHARPENERS 
AW STRETCHERS 
NIFE GRINDERS 
WAGES AND SHAPERS 
LDING CLAMPS 





tent 
7 “Sap eae 
COVEL-HANCHETT Co. 
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When tight quarters turn piping jobs into jigsaw puzzles, 
prefabricated Armco Spiral Welded Pipe provides a money- 
saving solution. 

This sturdy pipe is custom-built for each job. Tees, wyes 
and elbows are made to measure, and welded to straight pipe 
runs. This conserves space, simplifies installation and elimi- 
nates a pair of flanges at every bend. 

Efficient operation is also assured. Armco pipe has high 
flow capacity and is easy to keep clean. The fewer flanges 
mean fewer joints and less chance for leaks, 

Specify Armco Spiral Welded for wartime pipe replace- 
ments, and keep it in mind when you plan your post-war 
improvements. Armco pipe sizes range from 6 to 36 inches; 
wall thicknesses from 7/64 to 14-inch. For prices and more 
information just address The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Pipe Sales Division, 2711 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio- 


ARMCO 


Spiral Welded Pipe 
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Bob Williams Howard Gerber 


Barney Benson Paul Foster 


Peter Talbot, Jr. 


WILLIAMS-GRAY CoO. 


221 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


° 
Specialists in 


PAPER MACHINE CLOTHING 
and other mill supplies 


| for over 35 years. 
e 


Representing manufacturers of 


Lindsay and Niagara Wires 
Knox “Excelsior” Felts 
Siamese and Richland Dryer Felts 
Tensilastic Rubber Rolls 
Splicing Tissues, Etc. 


























CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 














“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 








QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 








MACHINE 
WORKS 


GLENS 
FALLS 
LA A 


PULP SCREENS 
WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


METERING SYSTEMS FLOAT VALVES 








GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 





Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 




















Use This MODERN Stuffing Box 
The Johnson 
Kotity Prissmte Joint 


© Self Oiling 


@ Completely 
Packless 


@ Self Adjusting 


















Hundreds of paper mills have and angular 
(k) endorsed it. Write for details. aieoiigument 
@ Lengthens life 


“Product of The ELUELI orporat of syphon 
 &. — < cporetion drainage pipe. 








SALES MANAGER 


Well established manufacturer needs a man thoroughly expe- 
rienced in sales and engineering. Prefer a graduate engineer. 
Should have a wide acquaintance in the paper and pulp industry. 
Knowledge of paper mill machinery desirable, but not absolutely 
necessary. Should be energetic, reliable and with a record that 
will bear investigation. Young enough to have ambitions for 
future, but old enough to have experience and acquaintanceship 
in the industry. To such a man a real opportunity awaits. Will 
develop into full sales manager position for right man. Write 
complete details in first letter, salary expected, draft status, etc. 
Strictly confidential. Address Box 377, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—Man with paper mill experience for permanent 
sales-service work with chemical products company. Address 
Box 378, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—Salesman with paper maker or paper chemistry 
background. Splendid opportunity with alert organization for 
man with initiative. Give all details in reply. Address Box 379, 
Fritz Publications, Inc. 








Read... 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD . 
for 


Constructive Articles—Selected News—Features 














Are You Savinc ALL Your WHITE WATER FIBER 


IF NOT WRITE TO 








GROCH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


28 W. NINTH ST. 


9ELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


SOc 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 
Reter to the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your mill 
office, for complete listing of all advertisers’ products. 








Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... 
American Chain & Cable Co. 


1554-1555 


American Car & Foundry Co....... 
.. 1635 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.1545 


American Lumber & Treating Co. 
American Manganese Steel Div. 


American Resinous Chemicals Corp.. 


American Rolling Mill Co.. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 


Appleton Wire Works, Inc......... 


Appleton Woolen Mills. .. 
Armour and Company... 
Armstrong Machine Works. 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co....... 

Atkins and Company, E. C..... 
Aurand Mfg. & Equipment Co... 
Aurora Pump Company........ 


Barrell Co., 
Bauer Bros. Co., The....... 
Beloit Iron Works. ... site ee 
Binney & Smith Co........... 
Bird Machine Company..... 
Bird-White Company 
Black-Clawson Co., The. . 

Blackmer Pump Company. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Bowser, Incorporated . 
Bowsher Co., The N. P.. 


Brandon Corp. (Woodward, Baldwin & 


Company) ... 
Brown Instrument Co., ‘The... 
Buffalo Forge Company. . 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc.. 


Caleco Chemical 


Division, 


Cameron Machine Co..... 
Carthage Machine Co. 


Cash Company, A. W.... nenione 


Chain Belt Company....... 
Chemipulp Process, Inc... 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


Chicago Electric Company........ 
of Clark 
.... 1549 
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Chromium Corp. of America 
Clark Tructractor Division 
Equipment Company 
Classified Advertising ...... 
Clayton Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div., The 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cochrane Corporation ..... 
Columbia Chemical Division. . . 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., The 
Corning Glass Works........ 
Covel-Hanchett Company .. 
Crane Co. 


Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ... 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


DeZurik Shower Company......... 
Diamond Alkali Company......... 


Dilts Machine Works........... 


Dow Chemical Co., The............ 


Downingtown Mfg. Co........... 


Draper Brothers Company.......... 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E.- I. 


Duriron Co., Inc., The.............. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp........ 


Eastwood-Nealley Corporation ... 


Electric Machinery Mfg. Co........ 
English China Clays Sales Corp..... 
Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co..... 


Fairbanks Company, The........... 


American 


Cyanamid Company ............ 
Cambridge Instrument Co.......... 


Cleve- 
.. 1655 
. 1595 
.16ll 


1626 


. 1697 
1649 


1661 


1658 


1650 
Automatic Transportation Co.......... 


Bagley & Sewall Co., The.......... 
a Se ba iewoln 


1631 


.. 1689 
.. 1525 


1693 
1565 


.. 1674 


1653 


.. 1682 
.. 1615 
. 1639 


1698 
1693 


“1671 


.. 1590 


“1677 
1530 


1698 


.. 1536 


1600 
1552 


1602 


1693 


1591 
. 1597 
. 1697 
. 1623 


... 1688 
. 1669 


1537 
1653 


1625 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Falk Corporation, The................ 1533 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy S............. 1692 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc... 
Fleishel Lumber Company....... 
Fiexible Steel Lacing Co............ 
Flexo Supply Company, Inc. .. 1656 
Foxboro Company, The......... ... 1605 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. .... 1656 
Fritz Publications, Inc... .. 1664, 1700 
Fuller Brush Company, The. ..... 1691 
Garlock Packing Co., The . 1691 
Gates Rubber Company at 1675 
General American Transportation Cor- 
ree er ee 1628-1629 
General Chemical oe. ieee 1601 
General Coal Co.. 
General Electric Company. . 
Goodrich Company, The B. F. 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc... ...1613 
Goulds Pumps, Inc............. . 1687 
Groch Engineering Co... 1698 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co... 1682 
Hammermill Paper Company . 1633 
Hardy, George F.. ; 1698 
Harper Company, The H. M. 1559 
Harrington & King Perforating Co... . 1692 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co..... 1543 
Hills-McCanna Company ...... 1632 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 1586 
Honan-Crane Corporation .. 1687 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E.... 1589 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company 1672 
Hunt Machine Co., wee ; 
Huyck & Sons, F. t.. . 
Hyster Company .... 1587 
Illinois Electric Porcelain Co.. 1667 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp...... 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co. 1666 
Ingersoll-Rand Company . : 
international Nickel Co., Inc. 1642-1643 
International Wire Works 1632 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johnson Corporation, ‘The 1698 
Johnstone Engr. & Mach. Co. 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 1617 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A.. 1588 
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Announcing... 


The 1944-45 edition of the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


is now available to key executives in every operating pulp and paper 


mill in the United States and Canada. 


When compared with the 


previous edition, this volume has incorporated many changes in the 
indexing of equipment and chemicals, numerous additions and cor- 
rections in the listing of trade names, and some new material 


the engineering handbook section. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co.. The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 


poration 

American Defibrator, Inc. 

American Paper Mach'y. & Engr. 
Works, Inc. 

Appleton Machine Co., The 

Armour & Company 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Atkins & Company, E. C. 

Bagley & Sewall Company, The 


Bauer [tros. Company, The 

Beloit Iron Works 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 

Biggs Koiler Works Company, 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co.. The 

Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox 
Company) 

Bowser, Incorporated 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Ince. 

Cumeron Machine Company 

Carthage Machine Company 

Cash Company. A. W 

Chemipulp Process, Inc. * 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 

Chiexgo Electric Company 

Chicago Steel Foundry Company 

Clark-Aiken Company. The 

Control Equipment Corporation 

Covel-Hunchett Company 

DeZurik Shower Company 

Dilts Machine Works 

Dow Chemical Company. The 

Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 


The 





In addition, the pages descrip- 











tive of equipment and supplies are more extensive and furnish more 


detailed information than has been common in past years. 


All in all, the 


1944-45 edition of the PAPER AND PULP MILL 


CATALOGUE contains a wealth of information that cannot be 


found in any other single source. 


Use it freely, refer to it often. 


It will answer many of your questions and save your time for other 


productive work. 


These firms describe their products in the 1944-45 edition— 


Duriron Company, Inc., The 
English China Clays Sales Corpora- 
tion 


Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Company. 
Fawick Airtlex Co.. Inc 
Fischer & Vorter Company 
Fitebburg Screen late Company, 
Fleishel Lumber Company 
Fo-xter Wheeler Corporation 
Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Vroces< Equipment 
(General American Transportation 
Corp.) 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Com- 


Inc 


Ine. 


pany 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing 
Co., Ine. 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co.. Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Harper Company, The H. 
Harris-Seybold-Votter Co 
Tiauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc 


Ilermann Maanfacturing Co., The 
Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. 
Hlills-MceCanna Co. 

Holyoke Machine Company 

Improved Paper Machinery Corpora- 


tion 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co 
Infileo Incorporated 


James Manufacturing Company, D. O. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 


Johns-Manville 


Johnson & Carlson 
Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 





Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 

Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company 

Kohler System Company, The 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

Lawrence Machine & Pump Corpora- 
tion 

leader Iron Works, 

Link-Relt Company 

l.omhard Governor Corporation 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 

Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 

Maxson Automatic Machinery Com- 
puny 

Me sel Press Manufacturing Company 

Merrick Seale Mfg. Co. 

Michigan V’ipe Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morris Machine Works 

Morno Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, 
Ine. 

Murray Manufacturing Co., D. J. 

National Aluminate Corporation 

National Casein Sales 

Naylor Vipe Company 

Nekoosa Foundry & Machine Works, 
Ine 


Inc. 


Neville Company, The 
N chols Envineering & Research Corp. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., The 


Norma-floff!mann 
tion 

Northern Engineering Works 

Norwood Engineering Company, The 

Ohio Grease Company, The 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 

Paper Makers Chemical Department 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 

Vennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Bearings Corpora- 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 
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Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co 
l‘urter Company, Inc., K. 

Record Foundry & Machine Company 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Kollway Bearing Company, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 

Ross Engineering Corporation, J. O 
Sandy Till Iron & Brass Works, The 
Schntte & Koerting Company 


Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


Simonds Worden White Co. 

Simpson Company, The Orville 

Sinclair Company, The 

Solvay Sales Corporation 

Spray Engineering Compan 

Stainless Steel Division, 
liping & Equipment Co. 

Stebbins Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Stein-Hall 

Sullivan Machinery Company 

Swenson Evaporator Company 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Toledo Scale Company 

Trimbey Machine Works 

Twin Dise Clutch Company 

Union Machine Company 

Cnion Screen Plate Co. 

Valley Iron Works Company 

Waldron Corporation, John 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
ing Co. 

Whiting Corporation 

Wyckoff & Son Company, A. 
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Bread and Butter just naturally go together fe 


make a satisfying whole ...and no le 











cessful is the combination of skilled @ 


craftsmen and Langston machines. 


Like many other nationally known concerns ~ 
The Paterson Parchment Paper Company of 
Bristol, Pa., uses Langston Slitters and Roll 


Winders, in making their famous “Patapar’ vegetable parchment. 


Wherever paper is processed; in the mill, the finishing room, or 
the paper converting plant, Langston Slitters and Roll Winders are 


giving dependable, trouble-free service. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 









Type “CA” 
One of five types 
built in widths 
from 30” to 263” 
and up. Speeds, 
1500 to 3000 feet 
per minute. 











Standard roll of 
Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment— boil- 
proof and grease- 
resisting. 










SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS * 


All of this means a continued demand for 
Paper of all kinds. 


The War Production Board estimates that the total 
"% paper production two years after V-E day will be 20 
million tons. 

P< : PTS 
SE ; The Paper Industry is on the threshold of a period of 


increased capacity through modernization and the 
building of new mills. 


Discount the above figures as you will — 


There is a job to be done! 


We have faith in the future of the Paper Industry. We 
have started on our program of present and future 
growth and expansion. This is our contribution towards — 
better Fourdrinier wires and wire cloth now and in 
the years ahead 


os na 


First Unit of New Wire Mill Under Construction 


the EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORPORATION at Belleville, N. J. 
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VIRE CLOT WINDING WIRE © CYLINDER ODS * SUCTION BOX CONDITIONERS 














